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THE 

CALL OF THE BLOOD 


i 

QN a dreary afternoon of November, when London was 
^ closely wrapped in a yellow fog, Hermione Lester was 
sitting by the fire in her house in Eaton Place reading a bundle 
of letters, which she had just taken out of her writing-table 
drawer. She was expecting a visit from the Writer of the letters, 
Emile Artois, who had wired to her on the previous day that 
h#was coming over from Paris by the night train and boat. 

Miss Lester was a woman of thirty-four, five feet ten in 
height/flat, thin, but strongly built, with a large waist and 
limbs which, though vigorous, were rather unwieldy. Her fac$ 
was plain; rather square and harsh in outline, with blunt, 
almost coarse features, but agood complexion, dear and 
healthy, and large, interesting, and slightly prominent brown 
eyes, full of kindness, sympathy, and brightness, full, too, of 
eager intelligence and of energy, eyes of a woman who was 
intensely’ alive both in body and in mind. The look of swift- 
ness, a look most attractive in either human being or in animal, 
was absent from her body but was present in her eyes, which 
showed forth the spirit in her with a glorious frankness and 
a keen intensity. Nevertheless, despite these eyes and her 
thickly $rotflng, warm-coloured, and wavy brown hair, she 
was a plain, almost an u£ly woman, whose attractive force 
issued from within, inviting inquiry and advance, as the flame 
of a fire does, playing on the blurred glass of a window with 
many flaws in it. 4 ® 

. Hermione was, in fact, found very attractive by a great 
many people of varying temperaments and abilities, who were 
captured by her spirit and by her intellect, the soul of the 
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woman £auT the brains, ;ftid who, while seeing dearly and 
acknowledging frankly the plainness of her faqg and thd almost 
masculine ruggedness of her form, said, with a good deal of 
truth, that “somehow they didn't seem to matter in Hermione.” 
Whether Hermione herself was of this opinion not many knew. 
Her general popularity, perhaps, made the world incurious 
about the subject. ‘ 

The room in which Hermione was reading the letters of 
Artois was small and crammed with books. There were books 
in cases uncovered by glass from Soar to ceiling, some in 
beautiful binding^, but many in tattered paper covers, books 
that looked as if they had been very much read.* On several 
tables, among photographs and vases of flowers, were more 
books and many magazines, both English and foreign. A 
large writing-table was littered with notes and letters. An 
upright grand piano stood open, with a quantity of music upon 
it. On the thick Persian carpet before the fire was stretched a 
very large St Bernard dog, with his muzzle resting on his paws, 
and his eyes blinking drowsily in serene contentment. * 
As Hermione read the letters one by one her face showed a 
panorama of expressions, almost laughably indicative* of her 
swiftly passing thoughts. Sometimes she smiled. Once or 
twice she laughed aloud,startling the dog, who lifted his massive 
head and gazed at her with profound inquiry. *Then she shook 
her head, looked grave, even sad, or earnest and full of sym¬ 
pathy, which seemed longing to express itself in a torrent of 
comforting words. Presently she put the letters together, tied 
them up carelessly with a piece of twine, and put them back 
into the drawer from which she had taken them. Just as she 
had finished doing this the dopr of the room, which was ajar, 
was pushed softly open, and a dark-eyed. Eastern-looking boy, 
dressed in livery appeared. „ * 

“ What is it, Selin? ” asked Hermione, in French. • , 

“ Monsieur Arf&is, madame/* *' * • * 

“ Emile! “ cried Hermione, getting up out of her chair with 
a sort of eager slowness. “ Where is he? * 

- '^He is here! “ said a loud voice, also speaking French. 

Selim stood gracefully aside, and a big man stepped into the 
room, and took the two hands whi<ji Hermione stretched out 
ip his. 
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“ Don’t let any one else in, Selim,” said HermiOne to t^e 
boy. . , 

“ Especially the little Townly,’’ said Artois, menacingly. 

" Hush, Emile! Not even Miss Townly if she calls, Selim.” 

Selim smiled with grave intelligence at the big man, said, 

I understand, madame,” and glided out. 

“ Why, in Heaven’s nanje, have you—you, pilgrim of the 
Orient—insulted the East by putting Selim into a coat with 
buttons and cloth' trousers? ” exclaimed Artois, still holding 
Hermione’s hands. * 

“ It’s an outrage, I Know. But I had to. He was stared 
at and followed, and he actually minded it. As soon as I found 
out that, I trampled on all my artistic prejudices, and behold 
him—horrible but happy! Thank you for ^coming—thank 
you.” 

She let his hands go, and they stood for a moment looking 
at each other in the firelight. 

Artois was a tall man of about forty-three, with large, 
almost Herculean limbs, a handsome face, with regular but 
rather heavy features, and very big grey eyes, that always 
looked penetrating and often melancholy. His forehead was 
noble and markedly intellectual, and Ips well-shaped massive 
head was covered with thick, short, mouse-coloured hair. He 
Wore a moustache and a magnificent beard. His barber, who 
was partly responsible for the latter, always said of it that it 
was the “ most beautiful fan-shaped beard in Paris,” and 
regarded it with a pride which was probably shared by its 
owner. * His hands and feet were good, capable-looking but 
not clumsy, and his whole appearance gave an impression of 
power, both physical and intellectual, and of indomitable will 
combined with subtlety. H#'was well dressed, fashionably 
not artistically, yet he suggested an artist, not necessarily a 
painter^ As he looked at Hermione the smile which had played 
about his lips when he entered the little room died away. 

“ I’ve come to hear about it all,” he said, in his resonant 
voice—a voice which matched his appearance. “ Do you 
know ”—and here his accent was grave, almost reproachAil— 
u that in all your letters to me—I looked them over before I' 
left Paris—there is no allusion, not one, to this Monsieur 
Deterey.” 
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, " Why should there bed ’* she answered. 

She sat down, but Artois continued to stan£. 

“ We seldom wrote of persons, I think. We wrote of events, 
ideas, of work, of conditions of life; of man, woman, child— 
yes—but not often of special men, women, children. I am 
almost sure—in fact, quite sure, for I've just been reading 
them—that in your letters to me £here is very little discussion 
of our mutual friends, less of friends who weren't common to 
us both.** 

As she spoke she stretched out a long, thin arm, and pulled 
open the drawer into which she had put the bundle tied with 
twine. 

“ They're all in here.” 

“ You don’t lock that drawer? ” 

11 Never.” 

He looked at her with a sort of severity. 

”1 lock the door of the room, or rather, it locks itself. 
You haven’t noticed it? " „ 

“ No.” 

“ It's the same as the outer door of a flat. I have a latch¬ 
key to it.” 

He said nothing, but* smiled. All the sudden grimness had 
gone out of his face. 

Hermione withdrew her hand from the drawer holding the 
letters. 

“ Here they are! ” 

” My complaints, my egoism, my ambitions, my views 
—Mon Dieu! Hermione, what a good friend* you’ve 
been! ” 

" And some people say you're not modest! ” 

“ I—modest! What is modesty? I know my own value 
a$: compared with that of others, and th$t knowledge to others 
must often seem conceit.” * • 

She began to untie the packet, but be stretched out his hand 
and stopped her. 

11 No, I didn’t come from Paris to read my letters, or even 
to h&r you read them! I came to hear about this Monsieur 
Delarey,” 

^ Sdim stole in with tea and stole ^ut silently, shutting the 
!&ODr this time. As soon as he had gone, Artois drew a case 
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from his pocket, took out of it a pipe, filled it, and lit .1 1 
■ Meanwhile Herftione poured out tea, and, putting three lumps 
of sugar into one of the cups, handed it to Artois. 

“ I haven’t come to protest. You know we both worship 
individual freedom. How often in those letters haven’t we 
written it—our respect of the right of the individual to act for 
him or herself, without the interference of outsiders? No, 
I've come to hear about it all, to hear how you managed to get 
into the pleasant state of mania.” 

On the last words his deep voice sounded sarcastic, almost 
patronising.* Hermione fired up at once. 

“ None of that from you* Emile 1 ” she exclaimed. 

Artois stirred his tea rather more than was necessary, but 
did not begin to drink it. 

“ You mustn’t look down on me from a height,” she con¬ 
tinued. " I won’t have it. We’re all on a level when we’re 
doing certain things, when we’re truly living, simply, frankly, 
fallowing our fates, and when we’fe dying. You feel that. 
Drop the analyst, dear Emile, drop the professional point of 
view. • I see right through it into your warm old heart. I never 
was afraid of you, although I place you high, higher than your 
critics, higher than your public, higher than you place yourself. 
Every woman ought to be able to love, and every man. There’s 
nothing at all absurd in the fact, though there may be infinite 
absurdities in the manifestation of it. But those you haven’t 
yet had an opportunity of seeing in me, so you’ve nothing yet 
to laugh at or label. Now drink your tea.” 

He laughed a loud, roaring laugh, drank some of his tea, 
puffed out a cloud of smoke, and said,— 

“ Whom will you ever respect? ” * 

" Every one who is sincere—myself included.” 

“ Bj sineere with fiv* now, and I’ll go back to Paris to¬ 
morrow like a shorn lamb. Be sincere about Monsieur 
Delarey.” 

Hermione sat quite still for a moment with the bundle of 
letters in her lap. At last she said,— 

“ It’s difficult sometimes to tell the truth about a feeling, 
isn’t it? *' 

“ Ah, you don’t know^ourself what the truth is.** 

11 I’m not sure that I do. The history of the growth of a 
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feeling may be almost more complicated than the history of 

France.” 

Artois, who was a novelist, nodded his head with the air of 
a man who knew all about that. 

“ Maurice—Maurice Delarey has cared for me, in that way, 
for a long time. 1 was very much surprised when I first found 
it out.” 

“ Why, in the name of Heaven? ” 

“ Well, he’s wonderfully good-looking.” 

“ No explanation 9 f your astonishment.” 

“ Isn’t it? I think, though, it was that, fact which 
astonished me, the fact of a very handsome man loving me.” 

“ Now, what’s your theory? ” 

He bent down his head a little towards her, and fixed his 
great grey eyes on her face. 

“Theory! Look here, Emile, I daresay it’s difficult for 
a man like you, genius, insight, and all, thoroughly to under¬ 
stand how an uglywomai? regards beauty, an ugly woman l%e 
me, who’s got intellect and passion and intense feeling for form, 
colour, every manifestation of beauty. When I look at beauty 
I feel rather like a dirty little beggar staring at an angel. My 
intellect doesn’t seem to help me at all. In me, perhaps, the 
sensation arises from an inward conviction that humanity was 
meant originally to be beautiful, and that the ugly ones among 
us are—well, like sins, among virtues. You remember that 
book of yours which was and deserved to be your one artistic 
failure, because you hadn’t put yourself really into it? ” 

Artois made a wry face. 

** Eventually you paid a lot of money to prevent it from 
being published any more. You withdrew it from circulation. 
I sometimes feel that we ugly ones ought to be withdrawn from 
circulation. It’s silly, perhaps, and I hftpe I never, show it, but 
there the feeling is. So when the handsomest man I had ever 
seen loved me, I was simply amazed. It seemed to me 
ridiculous and impossible. And then, when I was convinced it 
wasepossible, very wonderful, and, I confess it to you, very 
splendid, it seemed to help to reconcile me with myself in a 
way in which I had never been reconciled before.” 

“ And that was the beginning? w 

“ I daresay. There were other things, too. Maurice 
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Delarey isn't at all stupid, but he’&not nearly so intelligent as 
I am,”* 

“ That doesn’t surprise me.” 

“ The fact of this physical perfection being humble with me, 
looking up to me, seemed to mean a v great deal. I think 
Maurice feds about intellect rather as I do about beauty. He 
made me understand |hat hq must. And that seemed to open 
my heart to him in an extraordinary way. Can you under* 
stand?” 

” Yes. Give me some more tea, please.” 

He hdd out his cup. She filled it, talking while she did so. 
She had become absorbed in what she was saying, and spoke 
without any self-consciousness. 

“ I knew my gift, such as it is, the gift of brains, could do 
something for him, though his gift of beauty could do nothing 
for me—in the way of devdopment. And that, too, seemed 
to lead me a step towards him. Finally—well, one day I knew 
I wanted to marry him. And so, J£mile, I’m going to marry 
Mm. Here!” 

She held out to him his cup full of tea. 

“ There’s no sugar,” he said. 

“ Oh—the first time I’ve forgotten*' 

” Yes.” 

The tone of his voice made her look up at him quickly and 
exclaim,— 

“ No, it won't make any difference ” 

“ But it has. You've forgotten for the first time. Cursed 
be the egotism of man.” f 

He sat down in an arm-chair on the other side of the tea- 
table. 

“ It ought to make a difference. Maurice Delarey, if he is 
a man—and if you age going to marry him he must be—will 
not allow ybu to be the Egeria of a fellow who has shocked even 
Paris by telling it the naked truth.” 

” Yes, he will. I shall drop no friendship for him, and he 
knows it. There is not one that is not honest and innocent. 
Thank God 1 can say that. If you care for it, Emile, vfe can 
both add to the size of the letter bundles.” 

He looked at her meditatively, even rather sadly. 

** You are capable of everything in the way of friendship, I 
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believe,” he said. “ Evemof making the bundle bigger with a 
husband’s consent. A husband’s—I suppose tj*e little 'fownly's 
upset? But she always is.” 

“ When you’re fhere. You don’t know Evelyn. You 
never will. She’s at her worst with you because you terrify 
her. Your talent frightens her, but your appearance frightens 
her even more.” . f 

" I am as God made me.” , 

“ With the help of the barber. It’s y6ur beard as much as 
anything else.” 

“ What does she say of this affair? What do all your in¬ 
numerable adorers say? ” 

“ What should they say? Why should anybody be sur¬ 
prised? It’s surely the most natural thing in the world for a 
woman, even a very plain woman, to marry. I have always 
heard that marriage is woman’s destiny, and though I don’t 
altogether believe that, still I see no special reason why I 
should never marry if I wish to. And I do wish to.” 

“ That’s what will surprise the little Townly an£ the gapiffg 
crowd.” 

“ I shall begin to think I’ve seemed unwomanly all these 
years.” , 

“No. You’re an extraordinary woman who astonishes 
because she is going to do a very important thing that is very 
ordinary.” 

“ It doesn't seem at all ordinary to me.” 

Emile Artois began to stroke his beard. He was deter¬ 
mined not to feel jealous, He had never wished to marry 
Hermione, and did not wish to marry her now, but he had come 
over from Paris secretly a man of wrath. 

“ You needn’t tell me that,” he said. “ Of course it is the 
great event to you. Otherwise you woijld never have thought 
of doing it.” 

“Exactly. Are you astonished?” 

“ I suppose I am. Yes, tarn.” 

“jl should have thought you were far too clever to be so.” 

‘^Exactly what I should have thought. But what living 
man is too clever to be an idiot? I never met the gentleman 
and never hope to.” 

“ You ktoked upon me as the eternal spinster? ” 
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“ I )ooked upon you as Hermicae Lester, a great creature, 
.a ft extraordinary creature, free from the prejudices of your sex 
4hd from its pettinesses, unconventional, big-brained, generous- 
hearted, free as the wind in a world of monkey slaves, careless 
/of all opinion save your own, but humbly obedient to the truth 
that is in you, human as very few human beings are, one who 
ought to have been an artist but who apparently preferred to 
be simply a womap.” ' . 

Hermione laughed, winking away two tears. 

“ Well, Emile dear, I'm being very simply a woman now, I 
assure you.”, 

“ And why should I be surprised? You're right. What 
is it makes me surprised? ” * 

He sat considering. 

“ Perhaps it is that you aig so unusual, so individual, that 
my imagination refuses to project the man on whom your 
choice could fall. I project the snuffy professor— Impos¬ 
sible ! I project the Greek god—again my mind cries, * impos¬ 
sible! ' Yet behold, it is in very truth the Greek god, the ideal 
of the prdinary woman.” 

“ You know nothing about it. You're shooting arrows 

into the air.” * 

< * 

u Tell me more then. Hold up a torch in the darkness.” 

“ I can't. You pretend to know a woman, and you ask her 
coldly to explain to you the attraction of the man she loves, to 
dissect it. I won't try to.” 

“ But,” he said, with now a sort of joking persistence, which 
was only a mask for an almost irritable curiosity, “ I want to 
know.” 

” And you shall. Maurice and I are dining to-night at 
Caminiti’s in Peathill Street, just off Regent Street. Come and 
meet us there, and we’ll all three spend the evening together. 
Half-paft eight, of course no evening dress, and the most 
delicious Turkish coffee in London.” 

“ Does Monsieur Delarey like Turkish coffee? ” 

* Loves it” 

“ Intelligently? ” 

” How do you mean? ” 

“ Does he love it inherently, or because you do? ” 

** You can find that out to-night.” 
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“ I shall come.” 

He got up, put his pipe into a case, and *he case Into his. 
pocket, and said,— 

“ Hermione, if the analyst may have a word—” 

“ Yes—now.” 

" Don’t let Monsieur Delarey, whatever his character, see 
now or in the future, the dirty little beggar staring at the angel. 
I use your own preposterously inflated phrase. Men can’t 
stand certain things and remain true to the good in their char¬ 
acters. Humble adoration from a woman like you would be 
destructive of blessed virtues in Antinous. TJdnk well of 
yourself, my friend, think well of. your sphinx-like eyes. 
Haven’t they beautjfr Doesn’t intellect shoot its fires from 
them? Mon Dieu! Don’t let me see any prostration to-night, 
or 1 shall put three grains of something I know—I always call it 
Turkish delight—into the Turkish coffee of Monsieur Delarey, 
and send him to sleep with his fathers.” 

Hermione got up and hdd out her hands to him im¬ 
pulsively. 

“ Bless you, Emile! ” she said. “ You’re a—” 

There was a gentle tap on the door. Hermione went to it 
and opened it. Selim stood outside with a pencil-note on a 
salver. 

“ Ha! The little Townly has been! ” said Artois. 

“ Yes, it’s from her. t You told her, Selim, that I was with 
Monsieur Artois? ” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Did she say anything? ” 

“ She said, ‘ Very well,’ madame, and then she wrote this. 
Then she said again, ‘ Very well,’ and then she went 
away.” 

” All right, Selim.” 

Selim departed. 

“ Delicious! ” said Artois. “ I can hear her speaking and 
see her drifting away, consumed by jealousy, in the fog.” 

” Hush, Emile, don’t be so malicious.” 

P’f! I must be to-day, for I too am—” 

“ Nonsense. Be good this evening, be very good.” 

" I will try.” 

He kissed her hand, bending his great form down with a 
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slightly burlesque air, and strode Oat without another word. 
Hermione sat down to rehd Miss Townly’s note,— 

41 Dearest, never mind. I know that I must now accustom 
myself to be nothing in your life. It is difficult at first, but 
what is existence but a struggle? I feel that I am going to have 
another of my neuralgic seizures. I wonder what it all means? 
—Your * Evelyn." 

Hermione laid the note down, with a sf&b and a little laugh. 
“ I wonder what it all means? Poor, dear Evelyn! 
Thank God, it sometimes means—” She did not finish the 
sentence, but kneeled down on the carpet and took the St 
Bernard’s great head in her hands. 4 

“ You don’t bother, do you, old boy, as long as you have 
your bone? Ah, I’m a selfish wretch. But I am going to 
have my bone, and I can’t help feeling happy—gloriously, 
supremely happy! ” 

And she kissed the dog’s cold nose and repeated,— 

# Supremely—supremely happy.” 




A/rISSTOWNLYjl gracefully turned away from Hermione’s 
door by Selim, did, as Artois had surmised, drift away 
in the fog to the house of her friend, Mrs Creswick, who lived in 
Sloane Street. She felt she must unburden herself 4 o somebody, 
and Mrs Creswick*s tea, a blend of China tea with another whose 
origin was a closely guarded secret, was the most delicious in 
London. There are merciful dispensations of Providence even 
for Miss Townlys, and Mrs Creswick was at home with a blaz¬ 
ing fire. When she saw Miss Townly coming sideways into 
the room with a slightly drooping head, she said, briskly,— 

"Comfort me with crumpets, for I am sick with loye! 
Cheer up, my dear Evelyn. Fogs will pass and even neuralgia 
has its limits. I don't ask you what is the matter, because I 
know perfectly well." 

Miss Townly went, into a very large arm-chair and waver- 
ingly selected a crumpet. 

" What does it all mean? ” she murmured, looking obliquely 
at her friend's parquet. 

" Ask the baker, Number 5 Allitch Street. I always get 
them from there. And he’s a remarkably well-informed man." 

" No, I mean life with its extraordinary changes, things you 
never expected, never dreamed of—and all coming so abruptly. 
I don’t think I’m a stupid person, but I certainly never looked 


for this." 

“ For what? ’’ 

" This most extraordinary engagement of Hermidhe’s.” 

Mrs Creswick, who was a short woman who looked tall, 
with a briskly conceited^ but not unkind manner, and a decisive 
and very English nose, rejoined,— 

*1 don’t know why we should call it extraordinary. 
Everybody gets engaged at some time or other, and Hermione’s 
a woman like the rest of us and subject to aberration. But I 
confess l never thought she would marry Maurice Delarey. He 

13 
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never seemed to mean more to her than anyone else, so far as 
I could &e.” e ,, 

“ Everybody seems to mean so much to Hermione that it 
makes things difficult to outsiders/’ replied Miss Townly, 
plaintively. “ She is so wide-minded and has so many interests, 
that she dwarfs everybody else. I always feel quite squeezed 
when I compare my poor little life with hers. But then she 
has such physical endurance. She breaks the ice, you know, 
in her bath in the winter—of course I mean when there is ice.” 

“ It isn’t only in her bath that she breaks the ice*” said Mrs 
Creswick. 

“ I perfectly understand,” Miss Townly said, vaguely. 
“You mean—yes, you’re right. Well, I prefer my bath 
warmed for me, but my circulation was never of the best.” 

“ Hermione is extraordinary,” said Mrs Creswick, trying 
to look at her profile in the glass and making her face as Roman 
as she could, “ I know all London, but I never met another 
Hermione. She can do things that other women c$n’t dream 
of %ven, and ^nobody minds.” 

“ Well, now she is going to do a thing we all dream of and 
a great*many of us do. Will it answer? He’s ten years 
younger than she is. Can it answer? ” 9 

“One can never tell whether a union of two human mysteries 
will answer,” said Mrs Creswick,, judicially. “ Maurice Delarey 
is wonderfully good-looking.” 

“ Yes, and Hermione isn’t.” 

“ That has never mattered in the least.” 

“ I know. I didn't say it had. But will it now? ” 

“ Why should it? ” 

“Men care so much for looks. Do you think Hermione 
loves Mr Delarey for his? ” 

“ She dives deep.” 

“ Ye% as sf rale.” 

“ Why not now? She ought to have dived deeper than 
ever this time.” * 

“ She ought, of course. I perfectly understand that. But 
it’s very odd, I think we often marry the man we understand ?ess 
than anyone else in the world. Mystery is so very attractive.” 

Miss Townly sighed. ^ie was Emaciated, dark, and always 
dressed to look mysterious. 
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“ Maurice Delarey is scarcely my idea oi a mystery,** said 
Mrs £reswick, taking joyously a jparron ^jlac6. 4 In my 
opinion he’s an ordinarily intelligent but an extraordinarily 
handsome man. Hermione is exactly the reverse, extra¬ 
ordinarily intelligent and almost ugly.** 

“ Oh no, not ugly! ” said Miss Townly, with unexpected 
warmth. 

Though of a tepid personality, she was a worshipper at 
Hermione’s shrine. 3 “ 

“ Her eyes are beautiful," she added. 

“ Good eyes don’t make a beauty," said Mrs Creswick, 
again looking at her three-quarters face in the glass. “ Her¬ 
mione is too large, and her face is too square, and—but as I 
said before, it doesn’t matter the least. Hermione’s got a 
temperament that carries all before it." 

(< I do wish I had a temperament," said Miss Townly. " I 
try to cultivate one." 

“ You might as well try to cultivate a moustache," Mrs 
Creswick rather brutally rejoined. " If it’s there, it’s there, 
but if it isn’t one prays in vain." ® 

“ I used to think Hermione would do something," cdhtinued 
Miss Townly, finishing her second cup of tea with thirsty 
languor. 

“ Do something? " * 

“ Something important, great, something that would make 
her famous, but of course now ’’—she paused-^-" now it’s too 
late," she concluded. “ Marriage destroys, not creates talent. 
Some celebrated man—I forget which—has said something 
like that." 

“ Perhaps he’d destroyed his wife’s. I think Hermione 
might be a great mother." 

Miss Townly blushed faintly. She did nearly everything 
faintly. That was partly why she admired HerUiionq. 

“ And a great mother is rare," continued Mrs Creswick. 
“ Good mothers are, thank God, quite common even in London, 
whatever those foolish people who rail at the society they can't 
gettinto may say. But great mothers are seldom met with. I 
don’t know one." 

" What do you mean by a great mother? ** inquired Miss 
Townly* * 
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u A joother who makes seeds* grow. Hermione has a 
• genius for friendship and a special gift for inspiring others. Tf 
she ever has a child, I can imagine that she will make of th$t 
child something wonderful.’* * 

“ Do you mean an infant prodigy? ” asked Miss Townly, 
innocently. 

“ No, dear, I don’t! ” said Mrs Creswick; “ I mean nothing 
of the sort. Never mind! ” 

When Mrs Creswick said “Never mind!” Miss Townly 
usually got up to go. She got up to go now, and went forth 
into Sloane Street meditating, as she would have expressed it, 
“ profoundly/’ 

Meanwhile Artois went back to the Hans Crescent Hotel on 
foot. He walked slowly along the greasy pavement through 
the yelldw November fog, trying to combat a sensation of 
dreariness which had floated round his spirit, as the fog floated 
round his body, directly he stepped into the street. He often 
felt depressed without a special cause, but this afternoon there 
w& a special, cause for his melancholy. Hermione was going 
to be married. 

She often came to Paris, where she had many friends, and 
some years ago they had met at a dinner given by a brilliant 
Jewess, who delighted in clever people, not because she was 
stupid, but for* the opposite reason. Artois was already 
famous, though not loved, as a novelist. He had published 
two books; works of art, cruel, piercing, brutal, true. Her¬ 
mione had read them. Her intellect had revelled in them, but 
they had set ice about her heart, and when Madame Enthoven 
told her who was going to take her in to dinner, she very nearly 
begged to be given another partner. She felt that her nature 
must be in opposition to this man’s. 

Artois was not eager i° r the honour of her company. He 
was a carefuf dissector of women, and, therefore, understood 
how mysterious women are; but in his intimate life they counted 
for little. He regarded them there rather as the European 
traveller regards the MousmSs of Japan, as playthings, and 
insisted on one thing only—that they must be pretty. 9 A 
Frenchman, despite his unusual intellectual power, he was not 
wholly emancipated from ihe la petite femme tradition, which 
will never be outmoded in Paris while Paris Iiunjsjvith life, and. 
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therefore, when he was informed that he was to tpke in to 
dinner the tall, solidly-built, big-waited, rugged-faced woman, 
wjhom he had been observing from a distance ever sincte he came 
into the drawing-room, he felt that he was being badly treated 
by his hostess. 

Yet he had been observing this woman closely. 

Something unusual, something vital in her had drawn his 
attention, fixed it, held it. He knew that, but said to himself 
that it was the attention of the novelist that had been grasped 
by an uncommon human specimen, and that the man of the 
world, the diner-out, did not want to eat in company with a 
specimen, but to throw off professional cares with a gay little 
chatterbox of the Mousm6 type. Therefore he came over to 
be presented to Hermione with rather a bad grace. 

And that introduction was the beginning of the great 
friendship which was now troubling him in the fog. 

By the end of that evening Hewnione and he had entirely 
rid themselves of their preconceived notions of each other. 
She had ceased from imagining him a walking intellect devoid 
of sympathies, he from considering her a possibly interesting 
specimen, but not the type of woman who could be agreeable 
in a man’s life. Her t naturalness amounted almost to genius. 
She was generally unable to be anything but natural, unable 
not to speak as she was feeling, unable to feel unsympathetic. 
She always showed keen interest when she felt it, and, with 
transparent sincerity, she at once began to show to Artois how 
much iatejjested she was in him. By doing so she captivated 
him at once. He would not, perhaps, have been captivated by 
the heart without the brains, but the two in combination took 
possession of him with an ease which, when the evening was 
over, but only then, caused him some astonishment. 

Hermione had a divining-rod to* discover the heart in 
another, and she found out at once that Artois had a big heart 
as well as a fine intellect. He was deceptive because he was 
always ready to show the latter, ancl almost always determined 
*to conceal the former. Even to himself he was not quite 
fra% about his heart, but often strove to minimise its influence 
upon him, if not to ignore totally its promptings and its utter* 
ances. Why this was so he could n$t perhaps have explained 
even to himself. It was one of the mysteries of his tempera* 
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ment. Ijrom the first moment of their intercourse Hermione 
showed to him hes conviction that he had a warm heart, and 
that it cotild be relied upon without hesitation. This piqued 
but presently delighted, and also soothed Artois, who was 
accustomed to be misunderstood, and had often thought he 
liked to be misunderstood, but who now found out how 
pleasant a brilliant woman’s*intuition may be, even* at a 
Parisian dinner. Before the evening was over they knew that 
they were friends; and friends they had remained ever since. 

Artois was a reserved man, but, like many r^erved people, 
if once he showed himself as he really was, he could continue 
to be singularly frank. He was singularly frank with Her¬ 
mione. She became his confidante, often at a distance. He 
scarcely ever came to London, which he disliked exceedingly, 
but from Paris or from the many lands in which he wandered— 
he was no pavement lounger, although he loved Paris rather as 
a man may love a very chic cocotte—he wrote to Hermione 
long letters, into which he put Ins mind and heart, his aspira- 
tiorfc, struggles, failures, triumphs. They were human docu¬ 
ments, and contained much of his secret history. 

It was of this history that he was now thinking, and of 
Hermione’s comments upon it, tied up with a riband in Paris. 
The news of her approaching marriage with a man whom he 
had never seen had given him a/ude shock, had awakened in 
him a strange feeling of jealousy. He had grown accustomed 
to the thought that Hermione was in a certain sense his pro- 
•perty. He realised thoroughly the egotism, the dog-in-the- 
manger spirit which was alive in him, and hated but could not 
banish it. As a friend he certainly loved Hermione. She 
knew that. But he did not love her as a man loves the woman 
he wishes to make his wife. She must know that, too. He 
loved her but was not in. love with her, and she loved but was 
not in lone with him. Why, then, should this marriage make 
a difference in their friendship? She said that it would not, 
but he felt that it must. He'thought of her as a wife, then as a 
mother. The latter thought made his egotism shudder. She 
would be involved in the happy turmoil of a family existence, 
while he would remain without in that fonelkiess which is the 
artist’s breath of life an£ martyrdom? Yes, his egotism 
shuddered, and he was angry at the weakness. He chastised 
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the frailties of others, but must be the victim of hie own. A 
feeling of helplessness came to him, ef beingggovemea, lashed, 
driven. How unworthy was his sensation of hostility against 
Delarey, his sensation that Hermione was wronging him by 
Entering into this alliance, and how powerless he was to rid 
himself of either sensation! There was good cause for his 
melancholy—his own folly. He.must try to conquer it, and, if 
that were impossible, to rein it in before the evening. 

When he reached the hotel he went into his sitting-room and 
worked for aiypur and a half, producing a short paragraph, 
which did not pease him. Then he took a hansom and drove 
to Peathill Street. 

Hermione was already there, sitting at a small table in a, 
corner with her hack to him, opposite to one of the handsomest 
men he had ever seen. As Artois came in, he fixed his eyes on 
this man with a scrutiny that was passionate, trying to deter¬ 
mine at a gldhce whether he had any right to the success he had 
achieved, any fitness for the companionship that was to be his, 
companionship of an unusual intellect and a still jnore unusual 
spirit. 

He saw a man obviously much younger than Hermione, 
n&t tall, athletic in bpild but also graceful, with the grace that 
is shed through a frame by perfectly developed, not over- 
developed muscles and accurately trained lirrtbs, a man of the 
Mercury rather than of the Hercules type, with thick, low- 
growing black hair, vivid, enthusiastic black eyes, set rather 
wide apart under curved brows, and very perfectly propor¬ 
tioned, small, straight features, which were not undecided, 
yet which suggested the features of a boy. In the complexion 
there was a tinge of brown that denoted health and an out-door 
. life—an out-door life in the south, Artois thought. 

As Artois, standing quite still, unconsciously, in the door¬ 
way of the restaurant, looked at this man, he felf for % moment 
as if he himself were a splendid specimen of a cart-horse faced 
by a splendid specimen of a race-horse. The comparison he 
was making was only one of physical endowments, but it 
p&aed him. Thinking with an extraordinary rapidity, he 
asked himself why it was that this man struck him at once as 
very much handsomer than othqj men with equally good 
■ features and figures whom he had seen, and he found at once 
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the answer to his question. It was the look of Mercury in him 
that made him beautiful*a look of radiant readiness for swift 
movement that suggested the happy messenger poised for flight 
to the gods, his mission accomplished, the expression of an 
intensely vivid activity that could be exquisitely obedient. 
There was an extraordinary fascination in it. Artois realised 
that, for he was fascinated even in this bitter moment that he 
told himself ought not to be bitter. While he gazed at Delarey 
he was conscious of a feeling that hadsometimes comfe upon him 
when he had watched Sicilian peasant Boys damping the taran¬ 
tella under the stars by the Ionian sea, a feeling that one thing 
in creation ought to be immortal on earth, the passionate, leap- 
ting flame of joyous youth, physically careless, physically 
rapturous, unconscious of death and of decay. Delarey seemed 
to him like a tarantella in repose, if such a thing could be. 

Suddenly Hermione turned round, as if conscious that he 
was there. When she did so he understood in the very depths 
of him why such a man as Delarey attracted, must attract, such 
a woman as Hermione. Thit which she had in the soul Delarey 
seemed to express in the body—sympathy, enthusiasm, swift¬ 
ness, courage. He was like a statue of her feelings, but, c a 
statue endowed with life. And the fact that her physique was 
a sort of contradiction of her inner self must make more power¬ 
ful the charm of a Delarey for her. As Hermione looked round 
at him, turning her tall figure rather slowly in the chair, Artois 
made up his mind that she had been captured by the physique 
of this man. He could not be surprised, but he still felt angry. 

Hermione introduced Delarey to him eagerly, not attempt¬ 
ing to hide her anxiety for the two men to make friends at once. 
Her desire was so transparent and so warm that for a moment 
Artois felt touched, and inclined to trample upon his evil mood 
and leave no Jrace of it* He was also secretly too human to 
remain Wholly unmoved by Delarey’s reception of him. 
Delarey had a rare chatm of manner whose source was a happy, 
but not foolishly shy, modesty, which made him eager to please, 
and convinced that in order to do so he must bestir him^lf 
and make an effort. But in this effort there was no labour. It 
was like the spurt of a willing horse, a fine racing pace of the 
nature that woke pleasure and admiration in those who 
watched it. 
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Artois felt at once thaft Delarey had no hostility Rewards 
him, but was ready to admire and rejoice in him as Hennione’s 
greatest friend. He was met more than half-way. Yet when 
he was beside Delarey, almost touching him, the stubborn 
sensation of furtive dislike within Artois increased, and he 
consciously determined not to yield to the charm of this 
younger man who was going to interfere in his life. Artois did 
not speak much English, but fortunately Delarey talked French 
fairly well,'not with great fluency like Hermione, but enough 
to take a modest share-in conversation, which was apparently 
all the share that he desired. Artois believed that he was no 
great talker. His eyes were more eager than was his tongue, 
and seemed to betoken a vivacity of spirit which he could not, 
perhaps, show forth in words. The conversation at first was 
mainly between Hermione and Artois, with an occasional word 
from Delarey—generally interrogative—and was confined to 
generalities. But this could not continue long. Hermione 
was an enthusiastic talker and seldom discussed banalities. 
From every circle where she found herself the inane Was 
speedily banished; pale topics—the spectres that haunt |he dull 
and are cherished by them—were whipped away to limbo, and 
some subject full-blooded, alive with either serious or comical 
possibilities, was very soon upon the carpet. By chance 
Artois happened to speak of two people in* Paris, common 
friends of his and of Hermione's, who had been very intimate, 
but who had now quarrelled, and everyone said, irrevocably. 
The question arose whose fault was it. Artois, who knew the 
facts of the case, and whose judgment was usually cool and 
well-balanced, said it was the woman's. 

“ Madame Lagrarde,” he said, “ has>#t fine nature, but in 
this instance it has failed her, it has been warped by jealousy; 
not the jealousy that often accompanies passion, for she and 
Robert Meunier were only great friends, linked together by 
similar sympathies, but by a much more subtle form of that 
mental disease. You know, Hermione, that both of them are 
brilliant critics of literature? ” 

Y ‘ Yes, yes." 

u They carried on a sort of happy, but keen rivalry in this 
.walk of letters, each striving to b^more unerring than the 
, other hr dividing the sheep from the goats. I am the 
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guilty gerson who made discord where there had been har¬ 
mony.” 

“ Yon, Emile! How was that? ” 

“ One day I said, in a bitter mood, 4 It is so easy to be a 
critic, so difficult to be a creator. You two, now—would you 
even dare to try to create? ’ They were nettled by my tone, 
and showed it. I said, * I have a magnificent subject for a 
conte, no work de longue haleine, a conte. If you like I will 
give it to you, and leave you to create—separately, not to¬ 
gether—what you have so often written about, the perfect 
conte.* They accepted my challenge. I gave them my sub¬ 
ject and a month to work it out. At the end of that time the 
two contes were to be submitted to a jury of competent literary 
men, friends of ours. It was all a sort of joke, but created 
great interest in our circle—you know it, Hermione, that dines 
at R6neau’s on Thursday nights? ’* 

44 Yes. Well, what happened? ” 

“ Madame Lagrande made a failure of hers, but Robert 
Meunier astonished us all* He produced certainly one of 
the be$t contes that was ever written in the French 
language.** 

44 And Madame Lagrande? ** • 

“ It is not too much to say that from that moment she has 
almost hated Robert.'* 

“ And you dare to say she has a noble nature? ** 

“ Yes, a noble nature from which, under some apparently 
irresistible impulse, she has lapsed.** 

“ Maurice,** said Hermione, leaning her long arms on the 
table and leaning forward to her fiancl, 44 you're not in litera¬ 
ture any more than- I am, you’re an outsider—bless you! 
What d'you say to that? ” 

Delarey hesitated and looked modestly at Artois. 

“ NdJ no,” cried Hermione, “ none of that, Maurice! You 
may be a better judge in this than Emile is with all his know¬ 
ledge of the human heart. You're the man in the street, and 
sometimes I’d give a hundred pounds for his opinion and mot 
twopence for the big man's who’s in the profession. Would— 
could a noble nature yield to such an impulse? ** 
w I should hardly havofthought so,” said Delarey. 
u Nor I,” said Hermione, 14 1 simply don't believe it's pos- 
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sible. For a moment, yes^ perhaps. But you say, Eipile, that 
there's an actual breach between thfcm.” 

“ There is certainly. Have you ever made any study of 
jealousy in its various forms? ” 

“ Never. I don’t kdow what jealousy is. 1 can’t under¬ 
stand it." 

“ Yet you must be capable of it." 

* “ You think evfcry one is? ’’ 

“ Very few who are really alive in the spirit are not. And 
you, I am certain, are.” *• 

Hermione laughed, an honest, gay laugh, that rang out 
wholesomely in the narrow room. 

“ I doubt it, Emile. Perhaps I *hm too conceited. For 
instance, if I cared for someone and was cared for—’’ 

“ And the caring of the other ceased, because he had only 
a certain, limited faculty of affection and transferred his affec¬ 
tion elsewhere—what then? ’’ * 

“ I’ve so much pride, proper or improper, that I believe my 
affection would die. My love subsists on sympathy—take t'liat 
food from it and it would starve and cease to live. I give, but 
when giving I always ask. If I were to be refused I couldn’t 
give any more. And without the love there could be no 
jealousy. But that isn’t the point, Emile." 

He smiled. 

“ What is? ” 

“ The point is—can a noole nature lapse like that from its 
nobility? ” 

“ Yes, it can." 

“ Then it changes, it ceases to be noble. You would riot 
say that#, brave man dan show cowardifce and remain a brave 
man." 

“ I would say that a man whose* real nature was brave, 
might, under certain circumstances, show fear, without being 
what is called a coward. Human nature is full of extraordinary 
possibilities, good and evil, of extraordinary contradictions* 
Bi^t this point I will concede you, that it is like the boomerang, 
which flies forward, circles and returns to the point from which 
it started. The inherently noble nature will, because it must, 
return eventually to its nobility. T$hen comes the really tragic 
"moment with the passion of remorse.” 
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He ^poke quietly, almost coldly# Hermione looked athim 
yrith shining eyes# She had quite forgotten Madame Lagrande 
and Robert Meunier, had lost the sense of the special in her 
love of the general. 

“ That's a grand theory," she said. “ That we must come 
back to the good that is in us in the end, that we must be true 
to that somehow, almost whether we will or no. I shall try to 
think of that when I am sinning." 4 

“ You—sinning! " exclaimed Delarey. 

“ Maurice, dear, you think too well of me.” 

Delarey flashed like a boy, and glanced quickly at Artois, 
who did not return his gaze. 

“ But if that’s fhie, Emile," Hermione continued, 

“ Madame Lagrande and Robert Meuitfer will be friends again." 

“ Some day 1 know she will hold out the olive brdhch, but 
what if he refuses it?" ** 

“ You literary people are dreadfully difficile." 

“ True. Our jealousies are ferocious, but so are the jeal¬ 
ousies of thousands who can neither read nor write." 

“ Jealousy," she said, forgetting to eat in her keen interest 
in the subject. “ I told you I didn’t believe myself capable of 
it, but I don’t know, The jealousy that is born of passion 1 - 
might understand and suffer, perhaps, but jealousy of a talent 
greater than my own, or of one that I didn’t possess—that 
seems to me inexplicable. I could never be jealous of a talent." 

“ You mean that you could never hate a person for a talent 
in them? ” 

“ Yes." 

“ Suppose that someone, by means of a talent which you 
had not, won from ybu a love which'you had? Talent is a 
weapon, you know." 

“ You think it is a weapon to conquer the affections ! Ah, 
Emile, after all you don’t know us! " 

“ You go too fast. I did not say a weapon to conquer the 
affection of a woman." 

** You’re speaking of men? ” f 

“ I know," Delarey said, suddenly, forgetting to be modest 
for once, “ you mean that a man might be won away from one 
* woman by a talent in another. Isn’t that it? " 

44 Ah,” said Hermione, “ a man-+J see.” * 
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She sat lor a moment considering deeply, with her luminous 
eyes fixed on the food in her plate, food which she did not see. 

“ What horrible ideas you sometimes have, Emile,” she 
said, at last. 

* “You mean what horrible truths exist,” he answered 
quietly. 

“ Could a man be won so? »Yes, 1 suppose he might be if 
tfiere were a combination.” 

“ Exactly,” said Artois. 

“ I see now. Suppose a man had two strains in him, say: 
the adoration of beauty, of the physical; and the adoration of 
talent, of the mental. He might fall in love with a merely 
beautiful woman and transfer his affections if he came across an 
equally beautiful woman who had some great talent.” 

“ Or he might fall in love with a plain, talented woman, and 
be taken from her by one in whom talent was allied with 
beauty.. But in either case are you sure that the woman 
deserted could never be jealous, bitterly jealous, of the talent 
possessed by the other woman? 1 think talent often creates 
jealousy in your sex.” 

“ But beauty much oftener, oh, much! Every woman, I 
feel sure, could more easily be jealous of physical beauty in 
another woman than of mental gifts. There’s something so 
personal in beauty.” 

“ And is genius not equally personal? ” 

“ I suppose it is, but 1 doubt if it seems so.” 

“ I think you leave out of account the advance of civilisa- ■ 
tion, which is greatly changing men and women in our day. 
The tragedies of the mind are increasing.” 

“ And the tragedies of the heart—are they diminishing in 
consequence? Oh, Emile!” And she laughed. 

“ Hermione—your food! You are not eating anything! ” 
said Delarey, gently, pointing to her plate. 11 And it’s all 
getting cold.” 

“ Thank you, Maurice.” 

She began to eat at once with an air of happy submission, 
wnich made Artois understand a good deal about her feeling 
for Delarey. 

“ The heart will always rule 1% head, X daresay, in this 
world where the majority will always be thoughtless,” said 
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Artois.« “ But the greatest jealousy, the jealousy which is 
most difficult tooresist mid to govern, is that in which both 
heart and brain are concerned. That is indeed a full-fledged 
monster/’ 

Artois generally spoke with a good deal of authority, often 
without meaning to do so. He thought so clearly, knew so 
exactly what he was thinking* and what he meant, that he felt 
very safe in conversation, and from this sense of safety sprang 
his air of masterfulness. It was an air that was always impres¬ 
sive, but to-night it specially struck Hermione. Now she laid 
down her knife and fork once more, to Delarey’s half-amused 
despair, and exclaimed,— 

“ I shall never forget the way you said that. Even if it 
were nonsense one would have to believe it for the moment, and 
of course it’s dreadfully true. Intellect and heart suffering in 
combination must be far more terrible than the one suffering 
/without the other. No, Maurice, I’ve really finished. I don’t 
'want any more. Let’s have our coffee.” 

# ” The Turkish coffee,” said Artois, with a smile. “ Do you 
like Turkish coffee, Monsieur Delarey? ’* 

“ Yes, monsieur. Hermione has taught me to.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ At first it seemed to me too full of grounds,” he explained. 

” Perhaps a taste for it must be an acquired one among 
Europeans. Do we have it here? ” 

“ No, no,” said Hermione, “ Caminiti has taken my advice, 
and now there’s a charming smoke-room behind this. Come 
along.” 

She got up and led the way out. The two men followed 
her, Artois coming last. He noticed now more definitely the 
very great contrast between Hermione and her future husband. 
Delarey, when in movement, looked more than ever like a 
Mercurj* His footstep was light and elastic, and his whole 
body seemed to breathe out a gay activity, a fulness of the joy 
of life. Again, Artois thought of Sicilian boys dancing the 
tarantella, and when they were in the small smoke-room, wbjch 
Caminiti had fitted up in what he believed to be Oriental style, 
and which, though scarcely accurate, was quite cosy, he was 
moved to inquire,— J 

“ Pardon me, monsieur, but are you entirely English? ” 
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44 No, monsieur. My dSother has Sicilian blood in her veins. 
But I have never been in Sidly or Ifaly." • 

“ Ah, Emile," said Hermione, 14 how clever o! you to find , 
that out. I notice it, too, sometimes, that touch of theblessed 
South. I shall take him there some day, and see if the southern 
blood doesn't wake up in his veins when he’s in the rays of the 
real sun we never see in England/' 

44 She'll take you to Italy, you fortunate, damned dog! ” 
thought Artois. 44 What luck for you to go there with such a 
companion! ” 

They sat down and the two men began to smoke. Her¬ 
mione never smoked because she had tried smoking and knew 
she hated it. They were alone in the room, which was warm, 
but not too warm, and faintly lit by shaded lamps. Artois 
began to feel more genial, he scarcely knew why. Perhaps the 
good dinner had comforted him, or perhaps he was beginning 
to yield to the charm of Delarey's gay and boyish modesty, 
which was untainted and unspoiled by any awkward shyness. 

Artois did not know or seek to know, but he was aware that 
he was more ready to be happy with the flying moment than 
he had been, or had expected to be that evening. Something 
almost paternal shone in his grey eyes as he stretched his large 
limbs on Caminiti's notion of a Turkish divgn, and watched 
the first smoke-wreaths rise from his cigar, a light which made 
his face most pleasantly expressive to Hermione. 

44 He likes Maurice," she thought, with a glow of pleasure, 
and with the thought came into her heart an even deeper love * 
for Maurice. For it was a triumph indeed if Artois were cap¬ 
tured speedily by anyone. It seemed to her just then as if she 
had never known what perfect happiness was till now, when 
she sat between her best friend and her lover, and sensitively 
felt that in the room there were not three separate persons but 
a Trinity. For a moment there was a comfortable silence. 
Then an Italian boy brought in the coflee. Artois spoke to 
him in Italian. His eyes lit up as he answered with the accent 
of Naples, lit up still more when Artois spoke to him again in 
his own dialect. When he had served the coflee he went out, 
glowing, 

44 Is your honeymoon to be Italian? ” asked Artois. 

“Whatever Hermione likes," answered Pelarey, "I—it 
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doesn't snatter to me. Whereverit is will be the same to 
me.” e * 

n Happiness makes every land an Italy, eh? ” said Artois. 
** I expect that’s profoundly trae.” 

“ Don’t you—don’t you know? ” ventured Delarey. 

“ I! My friend, one cannot be proficient in every branch 
of knowledge.” • v 

He spoke the words without bitterness, with a calm that 
had in it something more sad than bitterness. It struck both 
Hermione and Delarey as almost monstrous that anybody with 
whom they were connected should be feeling coldly unhappy at 
this moment. Life presented itself to them in a glorious 
radiance of sunshine, in a passionate light, in a torrent of 
colour. Their knowledge of life’s uncertainties was rocked 
asleep by their dual sensation of personal joy, and they felt as 
if everyone ought to be as happy as they were, almost as if 
everyone could be as happy as they were. 

/* Emile,” said Hermione, led by this feeling, ” you can’t 
m£an to say that you have never known the happiness that 
makes pf every place—Clapham, Lippe-Detmold, a West 
African< swamp, a Siberian convict settlement—an Italy ? You 
have had a wonderful life. You have worked, you haver 
wandered, had your ambition and your freedom—” 

" But my eyes have been always wide open,” he interrupted, 
“ wide open on life watching the manifestations of life.” 

“ Haven’t you ever been able to shut them for a minute to 
everything but your own happiness? Oh, it’s selfish, I know, 
but it does one good, Emile, any amount of good, to be selfish 
like that now and then. It reconciles one so splendidly to 
existence. It’s like a spring cleaning of the soul. And then, 
I think, when one opens one’s eyes again one sees—one must 
see—everything more rightly, not dressed up in frippery, not 
horribly «akeS either, but truly, accurately, neither overlook¬ 
ing graces, nor dwelling on distortions. D’you understand 
what I mean? Perhaps I don’t put it well, but—” 

u I do understand,” he said. “ There’s truth in what ypu 
say.” 

“ Yes, isn’t there? ” said Delarey. 

His eyes were fixed on Jlermione with an intense eagerness 
of admiration and love. 
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Suddenly Artois felt immensely old, as he sometimes felt 
when he saw children playing with frantic happiness at mud* 
pies or snowballing. A desire, which his true self condemned, 
came to him to use his intellectual powers cruelly, %nd he 
yielded to it, forgetting the benign spirit which had paid hSm a 
moment’s visit and vanished almost ere it had arrived. 

“There’s tnfth in what you say. But there’s another 
truth, too, which you bring to my mind at this moment.” 

" What’s that, Emile? ” 

“The payment that is exacted from great happiness. 
These intense joys of which you speak—what are they followed 
by? Haven’t you observed that any violence in one direction 
is usually, almost indeed inevitably, followed by a violence in 
the opposite direction? Humanity is treading a beaten track, 
the crowd of humanity, and keeps, as a crowd, to this highway. 
But individuals leave the crowd, searchers, those who need the 
great changes, the great fortunes that are dangerous. On one 
side of the track is a garden of Paradise; on the other a deadly 
swamp. The man or woman who, leaving the highway, enters 
the garden of Paradise is almost certain in the fulness of time 
to be struggling in the deadly swamp.” 

“ Do you really mean that misery is bom of happiness? ” 

“ Of what other parent can it be the child £ In my opinion 
those who are said to be * bom in misery ’ never know what real 
misery is. It is only those who have drunk deep of the cup of 
joy who can drink deep of the cup of sorrow.” 

Hermione was about to speak, but Delarey suddenly burst 
in with the vehement exclamation,— 

“Where’s the courage in keeping to the beaten trade? 
Where’s the courage in avoiding the garden for fear of the 
swamp? ” 

“ That’s exactly what I was going«to say,” sgid Hermione, 
her whole face lighting up. “ I never expected tb hear a 
counsel of cowardice from you, Emile.” 

“ Or is it a counsel of prudence ? ” 

' J&e looked at them both steadily, feeling still as if he were 
face to face with children. For a man he was unusually intui¬ 
tive, and to-night suddenly, and after he had begun to yield tb 
his desire to be cruel, to say sometfng that would cloud this 
dual happiness in which he had no share, he felt a strange, an 
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almost prophetic conviction that owt of the joy he now con¬ 
templated would lie bom the gaunt offspring, misery, of which 
hejiad just spoken. With the coming of this conviction, which 
he aid x*ot even try to explain to himself or to combat, came an 
abrupt change in his feelings. Bitterness gave place to an 
Inxiety that was far more human, to a desire to afford some 
protection to these two people with whom he was sitting. But 
how? And against what? He did not know. His intuition 
stopped short when he strove to urge it on. 

Prudence/ 1 said Hermione. “ You think it prudent to 
avoid the joy Jjfe throws at your feet? ” 

Abruptly provoked by his own limitations, angry, too, with 
his erratic mental departure from the realm of reason into the 
realm of fantasy—for so he called the debatable land over 
which intuition held sway—Artois hounded out his mood and 
turned upon himself. 

“Don't listen to me,” he said. “I am the professional 
analyst of life. As I sit over a sentence, examining, selecting, 
rej dating, replacing its words, so do I sit over the emotions of 
myself agd others till I cease really to live, and could almost 
find it in my head to try to prevent them from living, too. 
Live, live—enter into the garden of Paradise and never mind 
what comes after.” 

"I could not*do anything else,” said Hermione. “It is 
unnatural to me to look forward. The ‘ now ’ nearly always 
has complete possession of me.” 

* “ And I,” said Artois, lightly, “ am always trying to peer 

round the comer to see what is coming. And you, Monsieur 
Delarey? ” 

" I! ” said Delarey. 

He had not expected to be addressed just then, and for a 
moment looked confused* 

“ I don't know if I can say,” he answered at last. “ But I 
think if the present was happy I should try to live in that, and 
if it was sad I should have a shot at looking forward to some¬ 
thing better.” 

“That's one of the best philosophies I ever heard.” said 
Hermione, “ and after my own heart. Long live the philosophy 
of Maurice Delarey 1 ” \ 

Delarey blushed with pleasure like a boy. Just then three 
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men came in smoking fcigars. Hermione looked* at her 
watch. • * * * 

“ Past eleven,” she said. “ I think I'd better go. Emile, 
will you drive with me home? ’* t> 

" I! ” he said, with an unusual diffidence. " May I? ” >, 

He glanced at Delarey. 

" I want to have a talk with you. Maurice quite under¬ 
stands. He knows you go back to Paris to-morrow.” 

They all got up, and Delarey at once held out his hand to 
Artois. 

“ I am glad to have been allowed to meet Hermione's best 
friend,” he said simply. “ I know how much you are to her, 
and I hope you’ll let me boa friend, too, perhaps, some day.” 

He wrung Artois's hand warmly. 

' “ Thank you, monsieur,” replied Artois. 

He strove hard to speak as cordially as Delarey. 

Two or three minutes later Hermione and he were in a 
hansom driving down Regent Street. The fog had lifted, and 
it was possible to see to right and left of the greasy thorough¬ 
fare. - , 

" Need we go straight back? " said Hermione. “ Why not 
tell him to drive down to the Embankment? It's quiet there 
at night, and open and fine—one of the few fine things in dreary 
old London. And I want to have a last talk with you, Emile.” 

Artois pushed up the little door in the roof with his stick. 

"The Embankment—Thames,” he said to the cabman, 
with a strong foreign accent. 

" Right, sir,” replied the man, in the purest cockney. 

As soon as the trap was shut down above her head, Her¬ 
mione exclaimed,— 

” Emile,‘I'm so happy, so—so happy! I think you must 
understand why now. You don’t ^wonder apy more, do 
you? ” • 

"No, I don’t wonder. But did I ever express any 
wonder? ” 

# " I think you felt some. But I knew when you saw him it 
would go. He’s got one beautiful quality that’s very rare in 
these days, I think—reverence. I love that in him. He 
really reverences everything that is jin e, everyone who has fine 
and noble aspirations and powers. He reverences you.” 
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“ If that is the case he shows vesy little insight.” 

“ Don’t abuse* yourself to me to-night. There’s nothing 
the matter now, is there? ” 

Her intonation demanded a negative, but Artois did not 
hasten to give it. Instead he turned the conversation once 
more to Delarey. 

“ Tell me something more .about him,” he said. ” What 
sort of family does he come from? ” 

“ Oh, a very ordinary family, well off, but not what is called 
specially well-born. His father has a large shipping business. 
He’s a cultivated man, and went to Eton and Oxford, as 
Maurice did. Maurice’s mother is very handsome, not at all 
intellectual, but fascinating. The Southern blood comes from 
her side? ” 

“ Oh—how? ” 

u Her mother was a Sicilian.” 

“ Of the aristocracy, or of the people? ” 

“ She was a lovely contadina. But what does it matter? 
I aih not marrying Maurice’s grandmother.” 

” Hoy do you know that? ” 

“ You mean that our ancestors live in us. Well, I can’t 
bother. If Maurice were a crossing-sweeper, and his grand¬ 
mother had been an evilly-disposed charwoman, who could 
never get anyone to trust her to char, I’d marry him to-morrow 
if he’d have me.” 

“ I’m quite sure you would.” 

• “ Besides, probably the grandmother was a delicious old 

dear. But didn't you like Maurice, Emile? I felt so sure you 
did.” 

“ I—yes, I liked him. I see his fascination. It is almost 
absurdly obvious, and yet it is quite natural. He is handsome 
and he is charming.” « 

” And he's # good, too.” 

“ Why not? He does not look evil. I thought of him as 
a Mercury.” , 

“ The messenger of the gods—yes, he is like that.” p 

She laid her hand on his arm, as if her happiness and longing 
for sympathy in it impelled her to draw very near to a human 
being. * 

“A bearer of good tidings—that is what he has been to me. 
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I want you to like and understand him so much, Emile; you 
, more, far more, than anyone else.'* « t 

The cab was now in a steep and narrow street leading down 
from the Strand to the Thames Embankment—a street that 
was obscure and that looked sad and evil by night. Artois 
glanced out at it, and Hermione, seeing that he did so, followed 
his eyes. They saw a man and a woman quarrelling under a 
gas-lamp. The woman was cursing and crying. The man 
put out his hand and pushed her roughly. She fell up against 
some railings, caught hold of them, turned her head, and 
shrieked at the man, opening her mouth wide. * 

“Poor things!” Hermione said. "Poor things! If we 
could only all be good to each other! It seems as if it ought to 
be so simple.” 

" It’s too difficult for us, nevertheless.” 

** Not for some of us, thank God. Many people have been 
good to me—you for one, you most of all my friends. Ah, how 
blessed it is to be out here l ” 

She leaned over the wooden apron of the oab, stretching 
out her hands instinctively as if to grasp the space, ,the airy 
darkness of the spreading night. 

" Space seems to !iberate the soul,” she said. " It’s wrong 
to live in cities, but we shall have to a good deal, I suppose. 
Maurice needn't work, but I’m glad to say he does.” 

" What does he do? ” 

" I don’t know exactly, but he’s in his^ father’s shipping 
business. I’m an awful idiot at understanding anything of that * 
sort, but I understand Maurice, and that’s the important 
matter.” 

They were now on the Thames Embankment, driving slowly 
along the broad and almost-deserted road. Far off lights, 
green, red and yellow, shone faintly upon the drifting and un¬ 
easy waters of the river on the one side; on the otheivgleamed 
the lights from the houses and hotels, in which people were 
supping after the theatres. Artois, who, like most fine artists, 
wq$ extremely susceptible to the influence of place and of the 
hour, with its gift of light or darkness, began to lose in this 
larger atmosphere of mystery and vaguely visible movement the 
hitherto dominating sense of himself, to regain the more valu¬ 
able and more mystical sense of life 'and its strange and pathetic 
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relation with nature and the spirit behind nature, which often 
floated upon him like a tide when he was creating, but which 
he was accustomed to hold sternly in leash. Now he was not 
in the mood to rein it in. Maurice Delarey and his business, 
Hennione, her understanding of him and happiness in him, 
Artois himself in his sharply realised solitude of the third per¬ 
son, melted into the crowd of beings who made up life, whose 
background was the vast and infinitely various panorama of 
nature, and Hermione’s last words, “ the important matter/' 
seemed for the moment false to him. What was, what could 
be, important ip the immensity and the baffling complexity of 
existence? 

“ Look at those lights," he said, pointing to those that 
gleamed across the water through the London haze that some¬ 
times makes for a melancholy beauty, “ and that movement of 
the river in the night, tremulous and cryptic like our thoughts. 
Is anything important? " 

“ Almost everything, I think, certainly everything in us. 
If I didn’t fed so, I could scarcely go on living. And you must 
really feel # so, too. You do. I have your letters to prove it. 
Why, how often have I written begging you not to lash yourself 
into fury over the follies of men! " 

" Yes, my temperament betrays the citadel of my brain. 
That happens in many." 

“ You trust too much to your brain, and too little to your 
heart." 

• “ And you do the contrary, my friend. You are too easily 
carried away by your impulses.” 

She was silent for a moment. The cabman was driving 
slowly. She watched a distant barge drifting, like a great 
shadow, at the mercy of the tide. Then she turned a little, 
looked at Artois's shadowy profile, and said,— 

“ Don't ever be afraid to speak to me quite frankly—don't 
be afraid now. What is it? " 

He did not answer. 

“ Imagine you are in Paris sitting down to write to me ip 
your little red-and-yellow room, the morocco slipper of a 
room.” 

. “ And if it were the Sidfcan grandmother? 

He spoke half-lightly, aS if he were inclined to laugh 
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with her at himself if she began to laugh. Butfshe said, 
gravely,— 

44 Go on.” 

44 I have a feeling to-night that out of this happiness of 
yours misery will be bom.” 

41 Yes? What sort of misery? ” 

44 1 don't know.” 

44 Misery to myself or to the sharer of my happiness? ” 

44 To you.” 

44 That was why you spoke of the garden of Paradise and 
the deadly swamp? ” 

44 1 think it must have been.” 

44 Well? ” 

44 1 love the South. You know that. But I distrust what 
I love, and 1 see the South in him.” 

* 44 The grace, the charm, the enticement of the South.” 

44 All that, certainly. You said he had reverence. Prob¬ 
ably he has, but has he faithfulness? ” 

44 Oh, Emile! ” 

44 You told me to be frank.” 

44 And I wish you to be. Go on, say everything.” 

44 I've only seen Delarey once, and I'll confess that I came 
prepared to see faults as clearly as, perhaps more clearly than, 
virtues. I don't pretend to read character at a glance. Only 
fools can do that—I am relying on their frequent assertion that 
they can. He strikes me as a man of great charm, with an un¬ 
usual faculty of admiration for the gifts of others and a modest 
estimate of himself. I believe he's sincere.” 

44 He is, through and through.” 

44 1 think so—now. But does he know his own blood? 
Our blood governs us when the time comes. He is modest 
about his intellect. I think it quiok, but I £oubt its being 
strong enough to prove a good restraining influence." 

44 Against what? ” 

44 The possible call of the blood that he doesn't understand.” 
c 44 You speak almost as if he were a child,” Hermione said. 
44 He's much younger than I am, but he's twenty-four.” 

" He is very young-looking, apd you are at least twenty 
years ahead of him in all essentials. Don’t you fed it? ” 

- 44 1 suppose—yes, l do.” * 
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“ Mercury—he should be mercujial.” 

" He is. Thai’s partly why I love him, perhaps. He is 
fuH of swiftness.” 

« “ So is the butterfly when it comes out into the sun.” 

“ Emile, forgive me, but sometimes you seem to me deliber¬ 
ately to lie down and roll in pessimism rather as a horse—” 

“ Why not say an ass? ” 

She laughed. 

" An ass, then, my dear, lies down sometimes and rolls in 
dust. I think you are doing it to-night. I think you were 
preparing to 4° it this afternoon. Perhaps it is the effect of 
London upon you? ” 

“London—by-the-way, where are you going for your 
honeymoon? I am sure you know, though Monsieur Delarey 
may not.” 

“ Why are you sure? ” 

“ Your face to-night when I asked if it was to be Italian.” 

She laid her hand again upon his arm and spoke eagerly, 
forgetting in a moment his pessimism and the little cloud it had 
brought across her happiness. 

“ You’re right; I’ve decided.” 

“ Italy—and hotels? ” 

“ No, a thousand times no! ” 

“ Where then?” 

“ Sicily, an£ my peasant’s cottage.” 

“ The cottage on Monte Amato where you spent a summer 
four or five years ago contemplating Etna? ” 

“ Yes. I’ve not said a word to Maurice, but I’ve taken it 
again. All the little furniture I had—beds, straw chairs, fold¬ 
ing tables—is stored in a big room in the village at the foot of 
the mountain. Gaspare, the Sicilian boy who was my servant, 
will superintend the cacrying up of it on women’s heads— 
his, dear old grandmother takes the heaviest things, arm-chairs 
and so on—-and it will all be got ready in no time. I’m having 
[ the house whitewalhed again, and the shutters painted, and 
: the stone vases on the terrace will be filled with scarlet ger¬ 
aniums, and—oh, Emile, I shall hear the piping of the shep¬ 
herds in the ravine at twilight again with him, and see the boys 
dance the tarantella under.the moon again with him, and— 
ad—” \ 
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She stopped with a biSak in her voice. * 

“ Pat away your pessimism, defir Emilfe,” she continued, 
after a moment. “ Tell me you think we shall be happy in our 
garden of Paradise—tell me that! ” 

But he only said, even more gravely,— 

" So you're taking him to the real south? " 

“ Yes, to the blue and the genuine gold, and the quivering 
heat, and the balmy nights when Etna sends up its plume of 
ivory smoke to the moon. He’s got the south in his blood. 
Well, he shall see the south first with me, and he shall love it as 
I love it.” * 

He said nothing. No spark of her enthusiasm called forth 
a spark from him. And now she saw that, and said 
again,— 

“ London is making you horrible to-night. You are doing 
London and yourself an injustice, and Maurice, too.” 

“ It’s very possible,” he replied. “ But—I can say it to 
you—I have a certain gift of—shall I call it divination^— 
where men and women are concerned. It is not merely that 
I am observant of what is, but that I can often instinctively 
feel that which must be inevitably produced by what is. Very 
few people can read the future in the present. I often can, 
almost as clearly as I can read the present. * Even pessimism, 
accentuated by the influence of the Infernal City, may contain 
some grains of truth.” 

“ What do you see for us, Emile? Don’t you think we 
shall be happy together, then? Don’t you think that we are* 
suited to be happy together? ” 

When she asked Artois this direct question he was suddenly 
aware of a vagueness brooding in his mind, and knew that he 
had no definite answer to make. 

“ I see nothing,” he said abruptly* " I know nothing. It 
may be London. It may be my own egoism.” 

And then he suddenly explained himself to Hermione with 
the extraordinary frankness of which he was only capable when 
httwas with her, or was writing to her. 

“ I am the dog-in-the-manger,” he concluded. " Don't 
let my growling distress you. Yoyr happiness has made me 


I’ll never believe it,” she excftimed. “ You are too goqd 
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a' friend^ aqd too great a man for*that. Why can’t you be 
happy, too? Wffjr can’t Jrou find someone? ’* 

" Married life wouldn’t suit me. I dislike loneliness yet I 
couldn’t do without it. In it I find my liberty as an artist.” 

“ Sometimes I think it must be a curse to be an artist, and 
yet I have often longed to be one.” 

" Why have you never tridd to be one? ” 

“ I hardly know. Perhaps in my inmost being I feel I 
never could be. I am too impulsive, too unrestrained, too 
shapeless in mind. If I vote a book it might be interesting, 
human, heart«felt, true to life, I hope, not stupid, I believe; 
but it would be chaos. You—how it would shock your critical 
mind! I could never select and prune and blend and graft. I 
should have to throw my mind and heart down on the paper 
and just leave them there.” 

“ If you did that you might produce a human document 
that would live almost as long as literature, that even just 
criticism would be powerless to destroy.” 

” I shall nefrer write that book, but I daresay I shall live it.” 

“ Yes/' he said. ” You will live it, perhaps with Monsieur 
Delarey.” 

And he smiled. * 

“ When is thej^edding to be? ” 

“ In January, I think.” * 

“ Ah. When you are in your garden of Paradise I shall not 
be very far off, just across your blue sea on the African shore.” 

M Why, where are you going, Emile? ” 

“ I shall spend the spring at the sacred city of Kairouan, 
among the pilgrims and the mosques, making some studies, 
taking some notes.” 

“ For a book? Come over to Sicily and see us.” 

" I don’t think you toll want me there.” 

The <Hp in the roof was opened, and a beery eye, with a 
luscious smile in it, peered down upon them. 

“ ’Ad enough of the river, sir? ” 

“Comment? ” said Artois. 

“ We’d better go home, I suppose,” Hermione said. 

She gave her address to the cabman, and they drove in 
i silence to Eaton Place. 



Ill 


T UCREZIA GABBI came out on to the terrace of theCasadel 
^ Prete on Monte Amato, shaded her eyes with her brown 
hands, and gazed down across the ravine over the olive-trees and 
the vines to the mountain-side opposite, along which, among rocks 
and Barbary figs, wound a tiny trade trodden by the few con- 
tadini whose stone cottages, some at them scarcely more than 
huts, were scattered here and there upon the surrounding 
heights that looked towards Etna and the sea. Lucrezia was 
dressed in her best. She wore a dark stuff gown covered in the 
front by a long blue and white apron. Although really happiest 
in her mind when her feet were bare, she had donned a pair of 
white stockings and low slippers, and over her thick, dark hair 
was tied a handkerchief gay with a pattern of brilliant yellow 
flowers on a white ground. This was a present from Gaspare 
bought at the town of Cattaro at the foot of the mountains, and 
worn now for the first time in honour of a great occasion. 

To-day Lucrezia jvas in the service of distinguished forestieri 
and she was gazing now across the ravine straining her eyes to 
see a procession winding up from the sea; dbnkeys laden with 
luggage, and her new padrone and padrona pioneered by the 
radiant Gaspare towards their mountain home. It was a good 
day for their arrival. Nobody could deny that. Even 
Lucrezia, who was accustomed to fine weather, having lived 
all her life in Sicily, was struck to a certain blinking admiration 
as she stepped out on to the terrace, and murmured to herself 
and a cat which was basking on the stone-seat that faced the 


cottage between broken columns, round which roses twined,— 
“ Che tempo fa oggi! Santa Madonna, che bel tempo! ” 
On this morning of February the dearness of the atmosphere 
was in truth almost African. Under the cloudless sky every 
dejail of the great view from the terrace stood out with a 
magical distinctness. The lines of the mountains were sharply 
defined against the profound blue. The forms of the grey 
rocksscattered upon their slopes, of the peasants' houses, of 
the olive and oak trees which Arew thickly on the left 
' ' 38 1 
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flank oft Monte Amato below the priest's bouse, showed 
themselves in the sunshine with the bold fr ankness which is 
part of the glory of all things in the south. The figures of 
stationary or moving goatherds and labourers, watching their 
flocks or toiling among the vineyards and the orchards, were 
relieved against the face of Nature in the shimmer of the glad 
gold in this Eden with a mingling of delicacy and significance 
which had in it something ethereal and mysterious, a hint of 
fairyland. Far off, rising calmly in an immense slope, a slope that 
was classical in its dignity, profound in its sobriety, remote, yet 
neither cold npr sad, Etna soared towards the heaven, sending 
from its summit, on which the snows still lingered, a steady 
plume of ivory smoke. In the nearer foreground, upon a 
jagged crest of beetling rock, the ruins of a Saracenic castle 
dominated a huddled village, whose houses seemed to cling 
frantically to the cliff, as if each one were in fear of being 
separated from its brethren and tossed into the sea. And far 
below that sea spread forth its waveless, silent wonder to a 
hofizon-line so distant that the eyes which looked upon it could 
scarcely .distinguish sea from sky—a line which surely united 
not divided two shades of flawless blue, linkiiig them in a 
brotherhood which should be everlasting. Few sounds, and 
these but slight ones, stirred in the breast of the ardent silence; 
some little notes*of birds, fragmentary and wandering, way* 
ward as pilgrims who had forgotten to what shrine they bent 
their steps, some little notes of bells swinging beneath the 
•tufted chins of goats, the wail of a woman's song, old in its 
quiet melancholy, Oriental in its strange irregularity of rhythm, 
and the careless twitter of a tarantella, played upon a reed-flute 
by a secluded shepherd-boy beneath the bending silver-green 
of tressy olives beside a tiny stream. 

Lucrezia was accustomed to it all. She had been bom 
beside that sea. Etna had looked down upon her as she sucked 
and cried, toddled and played, grew to a lusty girlhood, and on 
into young womanhood with its gaiety and unreason, its work 
and hopes and dreams. That Oriental song—she had sung it 
often on the mountain-sides, as she set her bare, brown feet on 
the warm stones, and lifted her head with a native pride be¬ 
neath its burdening jpannio:, or its jar of water from the well. 
And she had many a timAdanced to the tarantella that the 
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shepherd-boy was fluting, clapping her strong hands and 
swinging her broad hips, while the great rings in her ears shook ( 
to and fro, and her whole healthy body quivered to the spirit 
of the tune. She knew it all. It was and had always been part 
of her life. 

Hermione’s garden of Paradise generally seemed homely 
enough to Lucrezia. Yet today, perhaps because she was 
dressed in her best on a day that was not a festa, and wore a 
silver chain with a coral charm on it, and had shoes on her feet, 
there seemed to her a newness, almost a strangeness in the 
wideness and the silence, in the sunshine and tfce music, some¬ 
thing that made her breathe out a sigh, and stare with almost 
wondering eyes on Etna and the sea. She soon lost her vague, 
sensation that her life lay, perhaps, in a home of magic, how¬ 
ever, when she looked again at the mule track which wound 
upward from the distant town, in which the train from Messina 
must by this time have deposited her forestieri, and began to 
think more naturally of the days that lay before her, of her 
novel and important duties, and of the unusuaUsums of mflney 
that her activities were to earn her. m 

Gaspare, who, as major-domo, had chosen her imperiously 
for his assistant and underling in the house of the priest, had 
informed her that she was to receive twenty-five lire a month 
for her services, besides food and lodging, and plenty of the. 
good, red wine of Amato. To Lucrezia such wages seemed 
prodigal. She had never yet earned more than the half of 
them. But it was not only this prospect of riches which now 
moved and excited her. 

She was to live in a splendidly furnished house with 
wealthy and distinguished people; she was to sleep in a room 
all to herself, in a bed that no one “had a nght to except 
herself. This was an experience that in her most sanguine 
moments she had never anticipated. Ajl her life*had been 
passed en famille in the village of Marechiaro, which lay on 
a table-land at the foot of Monte Amato, half-way down to 
tlje sea. The Gabbis were numerous, and they all lived in one 
room, to which cats, hens, and turkeys resorted with much 
freedom and in considerable nun^bers. Lucrezia had never 
knoiro, perhaps had never desired, a moment of privacy, but 
now site began to awake to the facr that privacy and daintiness 
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and pr^ty furniture were very interesting, and even touching, 
as well as very phenomenal additions to a young woman's 
existence. What could the people who had the power to pro¬ 
vide them be like? She scanned the mule-track with growing 
eagerness, but the procession did not appear. She saw only an 
old contadino in a long woollen cap riding slowly into the re¬ 
cesses of the hills on a donkey, and a small boyleadinghis goats to 
pasture. The train must have been late. She turned round from 
the view and examined her new home once more. Already she 
knew it by heart, yet thewonder of it still encompassed her spirit. 

Hermioneis cottage, the eyrie to which she was bringing 
Maurice Delarey, was only a cottage, although to Lucrezia it 
seemed almost a palace. It was whitewashed, with a sloping 
roof of tiles, and windows with green Venetian shutters. Al¬ 
though it now belonged to a contadino, it had originally been 
built by a priest, who had possessed vineyards on the mountain¬ 
side, and who wished to have a home to which he could escape 
from the town where he lived when the burning heats of the 
summer set in. Above his vineyards, some hundreds of yards 
from the summit of the mountain, and close to a grove of oaks 
and olive-trees, which grew among a turmoil of mighty 
boulders, he had terraced out the slope* and set his country 
home. At the edge of the rough path which led to the cottage 
from the ravine b*elow was a ruined Norman arch. This served 
as a portal of entrance. Between it and the cottage was a well 
surrounded by crumbling walls, with stone seats built into them. 
* Passing that, one came at once to the terrace of earth, fronted 
by a low wall with narrow seats covered with white tiles, and 
divided by broken columns that edged the ravine and com¬ 
manded the great view on which Lucrezia had been gazing. 
On the wall of this terrace were stone vases, in which scarlet 
geraniums wpre growing. Red roses twined around the 
columns? and, beneath, the steep side of the ravine was clothed 
with a tangle of vegetation, olive and peach, pear and apple 
trees. Behind the cottage rose the bare mountain-side, covered 
with loose stones and rocks, among which in every available 
interstice the diligent peasants had sown com and barley. 
Here and there upon thp mountains distant cottages were 
visible, but on Monte Amato Hermione’s was the last, the most 
intrepid. None other vended to ding to the warm earth so 
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»high above the sea and ima place so solitary. That Ws why 
Hermione loved, it, because it was pear tho sky and very far 
away. 

Now, after an earnest, ruminating glance at the cottage, 
Lucrezia walked across the terrace and reverently entered it by 
a door which opened onto a flight of three steps leading down 
to the terrace. Already she knew the interior by heart, but 
she had not lost her awe of it, her sense almost of being in a 
church when she stood among the furniture, the hangings, and 
the pictures which she had helped to arrange under Gaspare’s 
orders. The room she now stood in was the parlour of the 
cottage, serving as dining-room, drawing-room, boudoir, and 
den. Although it must be put t<* so many purposes, it was 
only a small, square chamber, and very simply furnished. 
The walls, like all the walls of the cottage inside and out, were 
whitewashed. On the floor was a carpet that had been woven 
in Kairouan, the sacred African town where Artois was now 
staying and making notes for his new book. It was thick and 
: j*ough, and many-coloured almost as Joseph's coat; brilliant 
but not garish, for the African has a strange art qf making 
colours friends instead of enemies, of blending them into har¬ 
monies that are gay yet touched with peace. On the walls 
hung a few reproductions of fine pictures: an bid woman of 
Rembrandt, in whose wrinkled face and glittering dark eyes 
the past pleasures and past sorrows of life seemed tenderly, 
pensively united, mellowed by the years into a soft bloom, a 
quiet beauty; an allegory of Watts, fierce with inspiration liker 
fire mounting up to an opening heaven; a landscape of 
Walker’s, the romance of harvest in an autumn 
land; Burne-Jones’s “ The Mill,” and a copy in oils of a knight 
of Gustave Moreau’s, riding in armour over the summit of a hill 
: into an unseen country of errantry, *some fairy-land forlorn. 
There was, too, an old Venetian mirror in a curiously twisted 
golden frame. 

At the two small windows on either side of the door, which 
wq£ half glass, half white painted wood, were thin curtains of 
pale grey-blue and white, bought in the bazaars of Tunis. For 
♦furniture there were a folding-table pf brown, polished wood, a 
large divan with many cushions, two deck-chairs of the tele- 
* scope species, that can be made lo^g or short at wiU, a writing- 
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table, a Cottage piano, and four round wicker chairs with aims. 
In one comer of &e room stood a tall dock with a burnished 
copper face, and in another a cupboard containing glass and 
china. A door at the back, which led into the kitdien, was 
covered with an Oriental portiere. On the writing-table, and 
on some dwarf bookcases already filled with books left behind 
by Hermione on her last visit to Sicily, stood rough jars of blue, 
yellow, and white pottery, filled with roses and geraniums 
arranged by Gaspare. To the left of the room, as Lucrezia 
faced it, was a door leading into the bedroom of the master and 
mistress. 

After a long moment of admiring contemplation, Lucrezia 
went into this bedroom, urwhich she was specially interested, 
as it was to be her special care. All was white here, walls, ceil¬ 
ing, wooden beds, tables, the toilet service, the bookcases. For 
there were books here, too, books which Lucrezia examined 
with an awful wonder, not knowing how to read. In the 
window-seat were white cushions. On the chest of drawers 
were more red roses and geraniums. It was a virginal room, 
into which the bright, golden sunbeams stole under the striped 
awning outside the low window with surely a hesitating* 
modesty, as if afraid to find themselves intruders. The 
whiteness, the intense quietness of the room, through whose 
window could be seen a space offar-off sea, a space of mountain- 
flank, and, when one came near to it, and- the awning was 
drawn up, the snowy cone of Etna, struck now to the soul of 
'Lucrezia a sense of half-puzzled peace. Her large eyes opened 
wider, and she laid hei hands on her hips and fell into a sort of 
dream as she stood there, hearing only the faint and regular 
ticking of the dock in the sitting-room. She was well accus¬ 
tomed to the silence of the mountain world and never heeded 
it, but peace jvithin four walls was almost unknown to her. 
Here no hens fluttered, no turkeys went to and fro elongating 
their necks, no children played and squalled, no women argued 
and gossiped, quarrelled and worked, no men tramped in and 
out, grumbled and spat. A perfectly dean and perfectly 
peaceful room—it was marvellous, it was—she sighed again. 
What must it be like to be gentlefolk, to have the money to 
buy calm and cleanliness ? % , 

Suddenly she moved, to|k her hands from her hips, settled 
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her yellow handkerchief, *and smiled. The silence £ad been 
broken by a sound all true Sicilians love,*the buzz and the 
drowsy wail of the ceramella, the bagpipes which the shepherds 
play as they come down from the hills to the villages when'the 
festival of the Natale is approaching. It was as yet very 
faint and distant, coming from the mountain-side behind the 
cottage, but Lucrezia knew the tune. It was part of her exist¬ 
ence, part of Etna, the 6live groves, the vineyards, and the sea, 
part of that old, old Sicily which dwells in the blood and shines 
in the eyes, and is alive in the songs and the dances of these 
children of the sun, and of legends and of mingled races from 
many lands. It was the “ Pastorale,” and she knew who was 
playing it—Sebastiano, the shepherd, who had lived with the 
brigands in the forests that look down upon the Isles of Lipari, 
who now kept his father’s goats among the rocks, and knew 
every stone and every cave on Etna, and who had a chest and 
arms of iron, and legs that no climbing could fatigue, and whose 
great, brown fingers, that could break a man's wrist, drew spch 
delicate tones from the reed pipe that, when he flayed it, even 
the old man's thoughts were turned to dancing and the old 
woman's to love. But now he was being important, he was 
playing the ceramella, into which no shepherd could pour such 
a volume of breath as he, from which none £ould bring such a 
volume of warm and lusty music. It was Sebastiano coming 
down from the top of Monte Amato to welcome the 
forestied. 

The music grew louder, and presently a dog barked outside* 
on the terrace. Lucrezia ran to the window. A great white- 
and-yellow, blunt-faced, pale-eyed dog, his neck surrounded by 
a spiked collar, stood there sniffing and looking savage, his 
feathery tail cocked up pugnaciously over his back. 

“ Sebastiano! ” called Lucrezia, leaning out .of the window 
under the awning—“ Sebastiano! ” * 

‘ Then she drew back laughing, and squatted down on the 
floor, concealed by the window-seat. The sound of the pipes 
, increased till their rough drone seemed to be in the room, bid¬ 
ding a rustic defiance to its whiteness and its silence. Still 
squatting on the floor, Lucrezia called out once more,— 

“ Sebastiano! ” * 

Abruptly the tune ceased an# the silence returned, em« 
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phasised^by the vanished music. Lgicrezia scarcely breathed. 
Her face was flushed, for slje was struggling against an impulse 
to laugh, which almost overmastered her. After a minute she 
heard the dog's short bark again, then a man’s foot shifting on 
the terrace, then suddenly a noise of breathing above her head 
close to her hair. With a little scream she shrank back and 
looked up. A man’s face was .gazing down at her. It was a 
very brown and very masculine face, toughened by wind and 
toughened by sun, with keen, steady, almost insolent eyes, 
black and shining, stiff, black hair, that looked as if it had been 
crimped, a moi^tache sprouting above a wide, slightly animal 
mouth full of splendid teeth, and a square, brutal, but very 
manly chin. On the head was a Sicilian cap, long and hanging 
down at the left side. There were earrings in the man's large, 
well-shaped ears, and over the window-ledge protruded the 
swollen bladder, like a dead, bloated monster, from which he 
had been drawing his antique tune. 

He stared down at Lucrezia with a half-contemptuous 
hurifour, and she up at him with a wide-eyed, unconcealed 
adoration^ Then he looked curiously round the room, with a 
sharp intelligence that took in every detail in a moment. 

“ Per Dio! ” he ejaculated. “ Per Dip! ” 

He looked at Lucrezia, folded his brawny arms on the 
window-sill, and slid,— 

u They’ve got plenty of soldi.” 

Lucrezia nodded, not without personal pride. 

• ** Gaspare says—” 

" Oh, I know as much as Gaspare,” interrupted Sebastiano, 
brusquely. “ The signora is my friend. When she was here 
before I saw her many times. But for me she would never 
have taken the Casa del Prete.” 

" Why was that? ” asked Lucrezia, with reverence. 
u They told*her in Marechiaro that it was not safe for a lady 
to live up here alone, that when the night came no one could tell 
what would happen.” 

“ But Gaspare—” # 

“ Does Gaspare know every grotto on Etna? Has Gaspare 
lived eight years with the briganti? And the Mafia—has 
Gaspare—” 

He paused, laughed, puned his moustache, and added,— 

i 
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“ If the signora had nqt been assured of my protection she 
would never have come up here.” 

“ But now she has a husband.” 

“ Yes.” 

He glanced again round the room. 

“ One can see that. Per Dio, it is like the snow on the top 
of Etna.” , 

Lucrezia got up actively from the floor and came close to 
Sebastiano. 

“ What is the padrona like, Sebastiano? ” she asked. “ I 
have seen her, but I have never spoken to her.”^ 

“ She is simpatica—she will do you no harm.” 

“ And is she generous? ” 

“ Ready to give soldi to everyone who is in trouble. But 
if you once deceive her she will never look at you again.” 

“ Then I will not deceive her,” said Lucrezia, knitting her 
brows. 

“ Better not. She is not like us. She thinks to tell a lie is 
a sin against the Madonna, I believe.” • * 

“ But then what will the padrone do? ” asked Lucrezia, 
innocently. 

” Tell his womap the truth, like all husbands,” replied 
Sebastiano, with a broadly satirical grin. “ As your man will 
some day, Lucrezia mia. All husbands are^ood and faithful. 
Don't you know that? ” 

" Macch&! ” 

She laughed loudly, with an incredulity quite free from 
bitterness. 

" Men are not like us,” she added. “ They tell us what¬ 
ever they please, and do always whatever they like. We must 
sit in the doorway and keep our back to the street for fear a 
man should smile at us, and they cag stay out all night, and 
come back in the morning, and say they’ve been fishing at Isola 
Bella, or sleeping out to guard the vines, and we’ve got to say, 
• Si, Salvatore! * or ‘ Si, Guido! ’ when we know'very well—” 

“What, Lucrezia?” 1 

*$he looked into his twinkling eyes and reddened slightly, 

* sticking out her under-lip. 

" Vm not going to tell you.” 

** You have no business to kno^.” 
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“ Anti how can I help—-they're qpmingl ” 

, Sebastiano’s dog had parked again on the terrace. Sebas- 
tiano lifted the ceramella quickly from the window-sill and 
turned round, while Lucrezia darted out through the door, 
across the sitting-room, and out on to the terrace. 

“ Are they there, Sebastiano? Are they there? ” 

He stood by the terrace wall, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“ Ecco! ” he said, pointing across the ravine. 

Far-off, winding up from the sea slowly among the rocks 
and the olive-trees, was a procession of donkeys, faintly re¬ 
lieved in the brilliant sunshine against the mountain side. 

“ One,” counted Sebastiano, “ two, three, four—there are 
four. The signore is walking, the signora is riding. Whose 
donkeys have they got? Gaspare’s father’s, of course. I told 
Gaspare to take Ciccio’s, and—it is too far to see, but I’ll soon 
make them hear me. The signora loves the * Pastorale.’ She 
says there is all Sicily in it. She loves it more than the taran¬ 
tella, for she is good, Lucrezia—don’t forget that—though she 
is not a Catholic, and perhaps it makes her think of the coming 
of the fymbino and of the Madonna. Ah! She will smile 
now and clap her hands when she hears.” 

He put the pipe to his lips, puffed out his cheeks, and began 
to play the “ Pastorale ” with all his might, while Lucrezia 
listened, staring across the ravine at the creeping donkey, 
which was bearing Hermione upward to her garden of Paradise 
near the sky. 



IV 


* A ND then, signora, I said tq Lucrezia, 'the padrona loves 
^ Zampaglione, and you must be sure to—'" 

“ Wait, Gaspare! I thought I hetad^-yes, it is, it is! 
Hush! Maurice—listen! ” 

Hermione pulled up her donkey, which was the last of the 
little procession, laid her hand on her husband’s*arm, and held 
her breath, looking upward across the ravine to the opposite 
slope where, made tiny by distance, she saw*the white line of 
the low terrace wall of the Casa del Prete, the black dots, which 
were the heads of Sebastiano and Lucrezia. The other 
donkeys tripped on among the stones and vanished, with their 
attendant boys, Gaspare's friends, round the angle of a great 
rock, but Gaspare stood still beside his padrona, 'with his brcflvn 
hand on her donkey’s neck, and Maurice Delarey, following her 
eyes, looked and listened like a statue of that Mercury ^o which 
Artois had compared him. 

11 It's the * Pastorale,* ” Hermione whispered. “ The 
* Pastorale! * ** • 

Her lips parted. Tears came into her eyes, those tsars that 
come to a woman in a moment of supreme joy that seems to 
wipe out all the sorrows of the past. She felt as if she were in a. 
great dream, one of those rare and exquisite dreams that some* 
times bathe the human spirit, as a warm wave of the Ionian 
Sea bathes the Sicilian shore in the shadow of an orange grove, 
murmuring peace. In that old tune of the “ Pastorale ** all 
her thoughts of Sicily, and her knowledge of Sicily, and her 
imaginations, and her deep, and passionately tedder, gnd even 
ecstatic love of Sicily seemed folded and cherished like birds in a 
nest. She could never have explained, she could only feel how. 
In. the melody, with its drone bass, the very history of the 
edchanted island was surely breathed out. XJlysses stood to 
listen among the docks of Polyphemus. Empedocles stayed 
hirilet among the groves of Etna to hear it. And Persephone, 
wandering among the fields of asphodel, paused with her white 
• ; r * ’ ‘ ‘ 4«, 
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hands outstretched to catch its drowsy beauty 1 and Arethusm, 
turned into a fountain, hushed her music to let it have its way. 
And Hennione heard in it the voice of the " Bambino,” the 
Christ-child, to whose manger-cradle the shepherds followed 
the star, and the voice of the Madonna, Maria Stella del mare, 
whom the peasants love in Sicily as the child loves its mother. 
And those peasants were in it, a too, people of the lava wastes 
and the lava terraces where the vines are green against the 
black, people of the hazel and the beech forests, where the little 
owl cries at eve, people of the plains where, beneath the yellow 
lemons spring the yellow flowers that are like their joyous re¬ 
flection in the grasses, people of the sea, that wonderful purple 
sea, in whose depth of colour Eternity seems caught. The 
altars of the pagan world were in it, and the wayside shrines 
before which the little lamps are lit by night upon the lonely 
mountain sides, the old faith and the new, and the love of a 
land that lives on from generation to generation in the pulsing 
breasts of men. 

Aid Maurice was in it, too, and Hennione and her love for 
him and hjs for her. 

Gaspare did not move. He loved the " Pastorale,” 
almost without knowing that he loved it. It reminded him of 
the festa of Natale^ when, as a child, dressed in a long, white 
garment, he had carried a blazing torch of straw down the 
steps of the church of San Pancrazio before the canopy that 
' sheltered the Bambino. It was a part of his life, as his mother 
was, and Tito the donkey, and the vineyards, the sea, the £un. 
It pleased him to hear it, and to feel that his padrona from a 
far country loved it, and his isle, his “ Paese ” in which it 
sounded. So, though he had been impatient to reach the Casa 
del Prete and enjoy the reward of praise which he considered 
was his due for Jus forethought and his labours, he stood very 
still by Tits, with his great, brown eyes fixed, and the donkey 
switch drooping in the hand that hung at his side. 

And Hennione for a moment gave herself entirely to her, 
dream. m 

She had carried out the plan which she had made. She and 
Maurice Delarey had been married quietly, early one morning 
& London, and had caught* the boat-train at Victoria, and 
vtraveSed through to Sicily without Stepping on the way to rest 
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She wanted Iso plunge Maurice in the south at once, nit to lead 
him slowly, step by step towards it. And so, alto: three 
nights in the train, they had openea their eyes to the quiet sea 
near Reggio, to the clustering houses under the mountains of 
Messina, to the high-prowed fishermen’s boats painted blue 
and yellow, to the coast-line which wound away from the 
Straits till it stole out to that almost phantasmal point where 
Siracusa lies, to the slope of Etna, to the orange gardens and 
the dives, and the great dry water-courses like giant highways 
leading up into the mountains. And from the train they had 
cpme up here into the recesses of the hills to hear their welcome 
o&Jhe “ Pastorale.” It was a contrast to make a dream, the 
roar of ceaseless travel melting into this radiant silence, this 
inmost heart of peace. They had rushed through great cities 
to this old land of mountains and of legends, and up there on 
the height from which the droning music dropped to them 
through the sunshine was their home, the solitary house which 
was to shelter their true marriage. 

Delarey Was almost confused by it all. Half-dazed by the 
noise of the journey, he was now half-dazed by the wonder of 
the quiet as he stood near Gaspare and listened to Sebastiano’s 
music, and looked«upward to the white terrace wall. 

Hermione was to be his possession here, in this strange and 
far-off land, among these simple peasant peSple. So he thought 
of them, not versed yet in the complex Sicilian character. He 
listened, and he looked at Gaspare. He saw a boy of eighteen, 
short as are most Sicilians, but straight as ah arrow, well made, 
active as a cat, rather of the Greek than of the Arab type so 
often met with in Sicily, with bold, well-cut features, wonder¬ 
fully regular and wonderfully small, square, white teeth, thick, 
black eyebrows, and enormous,brown eyes sheltered by the 
largest lashes he had ever seen. The very low forehead was 
edged by a mass of hair that had small gleams of fright gold 
• here and, there in the front, but that farther back on the bead 
was of aSroWn so dark as to look nearly black. Gaspare was 
^dressed in a homely suit of light*#>16ur(^ linen with no cellar 
arid .a shirt open at the throat, shearing a section of chest 
'• tanned iy the sun. Stout mountain boots were on his feet, 
awl a white linen bat was tipped carelessly to the back el bln 
fund,! leaving his expressive, ardently audacious, bat not on- 
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pleasantly impudent lace exposed to the golden rays of which 
he had no fear. # * 

As Delarey looked at him he felt oddly at home with him, 
almost as if he stood beside a young brother. Yet he could 
scarcely speak Gaspare’s language, and knew nothing of his 
thoughts, his feelings, his hopes, his way of life. It was an odd 
sensation, a subtle sympathy not founded upon knowledge. It 
seemed to flow into Delarey’s teart out of the heart of the sun, 
to steal into it with the music of the “ Pastorale.” 

“ I feel—I fed almost as if I belonged here,” he whispered 
to Hermione at last. 

She turned her head and looked down on him from her 
donkey. The tears were still in her eyes. * • 

“ I always knew you belonged to the blessed, blessed south,” 
she said, in a low voice. “ Do you care for that? ” 

She pointed towards the terrace. 

“That music?” 


it 


Yes. 


9 1 


•“ Tremen^pusly, but I don’t know why. Is it very 
beautiful? ” 

“ I sometimes think it is the most beautiful music I have 
ever beard. At any rate, I have always loved it more than all 
other music, and now—well, you can guess if I love it 
now.” * 

She dropped one hand against the donkey’s warm shoulder. 

, Maurice took it in his warm hand. 

. u All Sicily, all the real, wild Sicily seems to be in it. They 
play it in the churches on the night of the Natale,” she went on 
after a moment. “ I shall never forget hearing it for the first 
time. I felt as if it took hold of my very soul with hands like 
the bands of the Bambino.” 

She broke off. A tear had fallen down upon her 
cheek. # 

u Avanti, Gaspare! ” she said. 

Gaspare lifted his switch and gave Tito a tap, ^calling out 
“ Ah! ” te a loud, manly voice. The donkey moved on, 
ptog carefully among the stones. They mounted slowly up 
towards ihe “Pastorale.” Presently Hermione sard to Maurice, 
who vjcept beside her in spite pf the narrowness of the 

j—-:: . ■' * '■ 
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f ' * \ * 

“ Everything seems very strange to me to-day. dan yon 
guess why? ” 9 

“ l don't know. Tell me/' he ar&wered. 

“ It's this. I never expected to b® perfectly happy. / We 
all have our dreams, I suppose. We all think now and then, 

‘ If only I could have this with that, this person in that place, I 
could be happy/ And perhaps,we have sometimes a part of 
our dream turned into reality, though even that comes seldom. 
But to have the two, to have the two halves of our dream fitted 
together and made reality—isn't that rare? Long ago, when. 
I was a girl, I always used to think—* If I could ever be with 
the one I loved in the south—alone, quite, alone, quite away 
from the world, I could be perfectly happy/ Well, years after 
I thought that I came here. I knew at once I had found my 
ideal place. One-half of my dream was made real and was 
mine. That was much, wasn't it? But getting this part of 
what I longed for sometimes made me feel unutterably sad. I 
had never seen you then, but often when I sat on that little 
ten ace up there I felt a passionate desire to have a human 
being whom I loved beside me. I loved no one then, but I 
wanted, I needed to love. Do men ever feel that? 'Women 
do, often, nearly always I think. The beauty made me want 
to love. Sometimes, as I leaned over the wall, I heard a 
shepherd-boy below in the ravine play on hi£ pipe, or I heard 
the goatbdls ringing under the olives. Sometimes at night I 
saw distant lights, like fireflies, lamps carried by peasants 
going to their homes in the mountains from a festa in honour of. 
some saint,.stealing upward through the darkness, or I saw the 
fishermen's lights burning in the boats far off upon the sea.. 
Then—then I knew that I had only half my dream, and 1 was 
ungrateful, Maurice. I almost wished that I had never had 
this half, because it made me realise, ugjbat it would be to have 
the whole. It made me realise the mutilation, tSe incomplete¬ 
ness of being in perfect beauty without love. And now—now 
I’ve actually got all I ever wanted, and touch more, because I 
d^jjn’tiknow then at ah what it would really mean to me to have 
it' V^tod, besides, I never thought that God would select me for 
.perfect happiness. Why should he? What have I ever dm 
to be worthy of such a gift? '* 

You've been yourself*'' he answered. 
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At this momqpt the path naiTowed and he had to fall 
behind, and they did nottspeak again tiU they had clambered 
up the last bit of the way, steep almost as the side of a house, 
passed through the old mined arch,* and come out upon the 
terrace before the Casa del Prete. 

Sebastiano met them, still playing lustily upon his pipe, 
while the sweat dripped from his sunburned face; but Lucrezia, 
suddenly overcome by shyness, had disappeared round the 
comer of the cottage to the kitchen. The donkey boys were 
zesting on the stone seats in easy attitudes, waiting for Gaspare's 
orders to unload, and looking forward to a drink of the Monte 
, Amato wine. When they had had it they meant to carry out 
a plan devised by the radiant Gaspare, to dance a tarantella for 
the forestieri while Sebastiano played the flute. But no hint 
of this intention was to be given till tire luggage had been taken 
down and carried into the house. Their bright faces were all 
twinkling with the knowledge of their secret. When at length 
Sebastiano had put down the ceramella and shaken Hermione 
and Maurice warmly by the hand, and Gaspare had roughly, 
but with* roars of laughter, dragged Lucrezia into the light of 
day to be presented, Hermione took her hqsband in to see their 
home. Chi the table in the sitting-room lay a letter. 

“ A letter already! ” she said. 

There was a sound almost of vexation in her voice. The 
little white thing lying there seemed to bring a breath of the 
world she wanted to forget into their solitude. 

“ Who can have written? ” 

She took it up and felt contrition. 

“ It’s from Emile! ” she exclaimed. “ How good of him to 
remember. This must be his welcome.” 

“ Read it, Hermione,” said Maurice. “ I’ll look after 
Gaspare.” \ r 


----* 

“ Better not. He's here to look after us. But fou’U soon 
understand him, very soon, and he you. You speak differ^pt 
languages, but you both belong to the south. Let him alone, 
Maurice. Well read this together I’m sure it’s for you as 
well asme.” 

And while Gaspare and the boys earned in die trunks she 
let down by the table and opened Emile’s letter. It was very 
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4 short, and was addressed from Kairouan, 0 where Artois had 
established himself for the spring#n an Arab house.. She 
began reading it aloudin French:— 

“This is a word—perhaps unwelcome, for I think I under¬ 
stand, dear friend, something of what you are feeling and of 
what you desire just now—a word of welcome to your garden of 
Paradise. May there never be an angel with a flaming sword to 
keep the gate against yon. Listen to the shepherds fluting, 
dream, or, better, live, as you are grandly capable of living, 
under the old olives of Sicily. Take your golden time boldly 
with both hands. Life may seem to most of us who think in 
the main a melancholy, even a tortured thing, a but when it is 
not so for a while to one who can think as you can think, the 
power of thought, of deep thought, intensified its glory. You 
will never enjoy as might a Pagan, perhaps never as might a 
Saint. But you will enjoy as a generous blooded woman with 
a heart that only your friends— I should like to dare to say only 
one friend—know in its rare entirety. There is an egoist here 
in the shadow of the mosques, who tarns his face towards Mecca, 
and prays that you may never leave your garden. “ E. A. 

“ Does the Sicilian grandmother respond to die magic of the 
south ?” 

When she drew^near to the end of this letter Hermione 
hesitated. 

11 He—there's something,” she said, M that is too kind to 
me. I don't think I’ll read it.” 

“ Don't,” said Delarey. “ But it can't be too kind.” 

She saw the postscript and smiled. 

“ And quite at the end there's an allusion to you.” 

" Is there? ” 

"I must read that.” 

And she read it. 

“ He needn't be afraid of the grandmother's not responding, 
sliced he, Maurice? ” • ' v * 

“ No,” he said, smilingtoo. “ But isthat it, do you think? 
Why shodld it be? Who woulchiH; love this place? ” 

^ And he went to the open door ahd looked out towards the 
’ sea. “ ■ * . ■'* 

Wj*Q wouldn't? ” he repeated. r ,, 

f f t%, I have met an Englishman who was angry withEtna 
for befog tbfc stape it is,” ,* 

"Whatanassl” ' . . 
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"2 thought 90, too. But, seriously, I expect the grand- 
mother has something to say in that matter of your feeling 
already as if you belonged here.” 

** Perhaps.” 

He was still looking towards the distant sea far down below 
them. 

“ Is that an island? *' he asked 

“ Where? ” said Hennione, getting up and coming towards 
him. “ ph, that—no, it is a promontory, but it’s almost sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. There is only a narrow ledge of rock, like 
a wall, connecting it with the mainland, and in the rock there’s 
a sort of natural tunnel through which the sea flows. I’ve 
sometimes beento picnic there. On the plateau hidden among 
the trees there's a ruined house. I have spent'tnany hours 
reading and writing in it. They call it in Marechiaro Casa delle 
Sirene—the house of the Sirens.” 


* Qaesto vino b bello e lino,** 

cried Gaspare's voice outside. 

“ A Brindisi! ” said Hermione. “ Gaspare's treating the 
boys. Questo vino—oh, how glorious to be here in Sicily! ” 
She put her arm through Delarey’s and drew him out cm to 
the terrace. Gagpare, Lucrezia, Sebastiano, and the three 
boys stood there with glasses of red wine in their hands raised 
high above their heads,— 


Questo vino b bello e fino 
£ porta to da Castel Perini, 

Faccio brindisi alia Signora Erxnini, 


»> 


continued Gaspare, joyously, and with an obvious pride in his 
poetical powers. 

They all dpnk simultaneously, Lucrezia spluttering a little 
out of shyness, 

“ Monte Amato, Gaspare, not Castel Perini. But that 
doesn't thyme, eh? Bravo! But we must drink, too.” 

Gaspare hastened to fill two more glasses. 

u Nbw it's our turn,” cried Hermione. 



.if* 


M Questo vino h belidj e fino, 

1 portato da Castelk> a mare 
Facdo brindisi al Signor Gaspare,” 


I 
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The boys burst into % hearty laugh, and Gaspare’s eyas 
gleamed with pleasure while Hermidhe and Maurice drank. 
Then Sebastiano drew from the inndl pocket of his old jacket a 
little flute, smiling with an air ofintease and comic slyness 
which contorted his lace* 

" Ah,” said Hermione, ** I know—it's the tarantella 1 ” 

She clapped her hands. . 

“ It only wanted that,” she said to Maurice. “ Only that 
—the tarantella! ” 

“ Guai Lucrezia!" cried Gaspare, tyrannically. 

Lucrezia bounded to one side, bent her body inwards and 
giggled with all her heart. Sebastiano leaned bis back against 
a column and put the flute to his lips. 

“ Here, Maurice, here! ” said Hermione. 

$he made him sit down on one of the seats under the parlour 
window, facing the View, while the four boys took their places, 
(me couple opposite to the other. Then Sebastiano began to 
twitter the tune familiar to the Sicilians of Marechiaro, in which 
all the careless pagan joy of life in the sun seems caught and 
flung out upon a laughing, dancing world. Delarey laid his 
hands on the warm tiles of the seat, leaned forward and 
watched with eager .eyes. He had never seen the tarantella, 
yet now with his sensation of expectation there was blended 
another feeling. It seemed to him as if he*were going to see 
something he had known once, perhaps very long ago, some¬ 
thing that he had forgotten and that was new going to be re¬ 
called to his memory. Some nerve in his body responded to 
Sebastiano’s lively tune. A desire of movement came to him 
as he saw the gay boys waiting on the terrace, their eyes 
already dancing, although their bodies were still. 

Gaspare bent forward, lifted bis hands above his head* and 
began to snap his fingers in time ta the music. A look of 
joyous invitation had come into his eyes-^-an expression that 
was almost coquettish, like the meparession cd 0 child who hask 
conceived some lively, innocent wfurh he thinks that > 

no-one knows except himself. Mia young figure surely 
-quipped with a passion of merry mischief which was communi- 
catld^tio his companions. In it there began to flame a spirit 
thaiVsugpsted undying youth. Even before they began to 
dilgce 'pw boys were triuisformed* If they had ever known 
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cares those cares had fled, for in the breasts of those who can 
regfty dance the tarantella there is no room for the smallest 
sorrow, in their hearts no place for the most minute regret, 
anxiety, or wonder, when the rapture of the measure is upon 
them. Away goes everything but the pagan joy of life, the 
pagan ecstasy of swift movement, and the leaping blood that 
is quick as the motes in a sunray falling from a southern sky. 
Delarey began to smile as he watched them, and their expres¬ 
sion was reflected in his eyes. Hermione glanced at him and 
thought what a boy he jooked. His eyes made her fed almost 
as if she were sitting with a child. 

The mischief, the coquettish joy of the boys increased. 
They snapped their fingers more loudly, swayed their bodies, 
poised themselves first on one foot, then on the other, then 
abruptly, and with a wildness that was like the sudden crash of 
all the instruments in an orchestra breaking in upon the melody 
Of a solitary flute, burst ihto the full frenzy of the dance. And 
in the dance each seemed to be sportively creative, ruled by 
his own sweet Will. 

“ That's why I love the tarantella more than any other 
dance,” Hermione murmured to her husband, “ because it 
seems to be the invention of the motnent, as if they were wild 
with joy and had Ip show it somehow, and showed it beauti¬ 
fully by dancing. Look at Gaspare now.” 

With his hands held high above his head, and linked to¬ 
gether, Gaspare was springing into the air, as if propelled by 
one of those boards which are used by acrobats in circuses for 
leaping oyer horses. He had thrown off his hat, and his low- 
growing hair, which was rathef long on the forehead, moved 
as he sprang upward, as if his excitement, penetrating through 
every nerve in his body, had filled it with electricity. While 
Hermione watched him she almost expected to see its golden 
tufts give off sparks in response to the sparkling radiance that 
flashed from his laughing eyes. For in all the wild activity of 
his changing movements Gaspare never lost his coquettish 
expression, the look of seductive mischief that seemed to in via 
the whole: world to be merry and mad as he was. His ew 
smiling lips and ever smiling eyes defied fatigue, and his young 
body, grace made a Jiving, pulsing; aspiring reality, suggested 
thetireless intensity of a flame, the other boys danced well. 
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but Gaspare outdid them fill, for they only looked gay while he 
looked mad with joy. And to-dav, at this moment, he felt 
exultant. He had a padrona to whom he was devoted with 
that peculiar sensitive devotion of the Sicilian, which, once it is 
fully aroused, is tremendous in its strength and jealous in its 
doggedness. He was in command of Lucrezia, and was re¬ 
spectfully looked up to by all Ids boy friends of Marechiaro as 
one who could dispense patronage, being a sort of purse-bearer 
and conductor of rich forestieri in a strange land. Even 
Sebastiano, a personage rather apt to be a little haughty in his 
physical strength, and, though no longfer a brigand, no great 
respecter of others, showed him to-day a certain deference 
which dated his boyish spirit. And all his datian, all his joy in 
the present and hopes for the future, he let out in the dance. 
To dance the tarantella almost intoxicated him, even when he 


only danced it in the village among the contadini, but to-day 
the admiring eyes of his padrona were upon him. He knew 
how she loved the tarantella. He knew, too, that she waited 
the padrone, her husband, to love it as she did. Gaspare was 
very shrewd to read a woman's thoughts so long as her love ran 
in them. Though but eighteen he was a man in certain know¬ 
ledge. He understood, almost unconsciously, a good deal of 
what Hermione was feeling as she watched, and he put his 
whole soul into the effort to shine, to dazzle, to rouse gaiety and 
wonder in the padrone, who saw him dance for the first time. 


He was untiring in his variety and his invention. Sometimes, 
lightfooted in his mountain boots, with an almost incredible 
swiftness and vim he rushed from end to end of the terrace. 
His feet twinkled in steps so Complicated and various that he 
made the eyes that watched him wink as at a. play of sparks in 
a furnace, and his arms and hands were never still, yet never, 
even for a second, fell into a curve th&t Was ungraceful. Some¬ 
times his head was bent whimsically forward as if ininvitation. 
Sometimes he threw his whole jb^y bac^ud, exposing his 
jbrpWn throat, and staring up at the a sun worshipper 

fencing to his divinity. S^etimeshe crouched tat: bis 

A ' ... _ • __.Jl*_?«- .1 


his hands together 


,and,with 




11, i,. r « iji. 
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toxication of it to l^ke more hold ujfbn him, and his eyes grew 
brighter and his face morefadiant, and his body more active, 
more utterly untiring, till he was the living embodiment surely 
of all the youth and all the gladness of the world. 

Hermione had kept Artois’s letter in her hand, and,now, as 
she danced in spirit with Gaspare, and rejoiced not only in her 
own joy, but in his, she thought 1 ' suddenly of that sentence in it 
—“ Life may seem to most of us who think in the main a 
melancholy, even a tortured thing.” Life a tortured thing I 
She was thinking now, exultantly thinking. Her thoughts 
were leaping, spinning, crouching, whirling, rushing with 
Gaspare in the sunshine. But life was a happy, a radiant 
reality. No dream, it was more beautiful than any dream, as 
the dear, when lovely, is more lovdy than even that which is 


exquisite and vague. She had, of course, always known that 
in the world there is much joy. Now she felt it, she felt all the 
1 joy of the world. She felt the joy of sunshine and of blue, the 
joy bf love andLof sympathy, the joy of health and of activity, 
the joy of sane passion that fights not against any law of God 
or man, the joy of liberty in a joyous land where the climate 
is kindly, and, despite poverty and toil, there are songs upon 
the lips of men, there are tarantellas in* their sun-browned 
bodies, .there are th£ fires of gaiety in their bold, dark eyes. J py, 
joy twittered in the reed-flute of Sebastiano, and the boys were 
joys made manifest. Hermione’s eyes had filled with tears of 
joy when among the olives she had heard the far-off drone of 
the “ Pastorale.” Now they shone with a joy that was different, 
less subtly sweet, perhaps, but more buoyant, more fearless, 
more careless. The glory of the pagan world was round about 
her, and, for a moment, her heart was like the heart of a nymph 
scattering roses in a Bacchic triumph. 

^Maurijje moved beside her, and she heard him breathing 
quickly. '/ v;/- 


” What is it, Maurice? ” she asked. “ You—do you—” 

“ Yes,” he answered, understanding the question she had 
not fully asked. “ It drives me almost mad to sit still and &e 
thosefroys. GaspareVlike a merry devil tempting one.” 

As if Gaspare had understood! what Maurice said, he sud- 
fpnfr round from his companions, and began to dance in 

• HeraaiottBi provocatively, invitingly. 
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bending his head towardl them, and langjpng almost in their 
faces, but without a trace of impertinence. He did not speak, 
though his lips were parted, showing two rows of even, tiny 
teeth, but his radiant eyes called to them, scolded them for 
their inactivity, chaffed them for it, wondered how long it 
would last, and seemed to deny that it could last for ever. 

“ What eyes! *’ said Hermione. ** Did you ever see any¬ 
thing so expressive? ” 

Maurice did not answer. He was watching Gaspare, 
fascinated, completely under the spell of the dance. The blood 
Was be ginning to boil in his veins, warm blood “of the south that 
he had never before felt in his body. Artois had spoken to 
Hermione of “ the call of the blood.** Maurice began to hear 
it now, to long to obey it. 

Gaspare dapped his hands alternately in front of him and; 
behind him, leaping from side to side, with a step in which one 
foot crossed over, the other, and holding his body slightly, 
curved inwards. And all the time he kept his $yes on Delarey, 
and the wily, merry invitation grew stronger in them. 

“ Venga! ** he whispered, always dancing. “ Vaenga, sig- 
norino, venga—venga! ” 

He spun round,* clapped his hands furiously, snapped his 
fingers and jumped back. Then he held out his hands to 
Ddareyi with a gay authority that was irresistible. 

“ Venga, venga, signorino! Venga, venga! ” 

. All the Mood in Delarey responded, chasing away some* 
thing—was it a shyness, a self-consciousness of love—that 
till now had held him back from the gratification of his desire? 
He sprang up and he danced the tarantella, danced it almost 
as if he had danced it all his. life, with a natural grace, a 
^frolicsome abandon that no pure-blooded Englishman could 
ever achieve, danced it as perimps" once the Sicilian grand¬ 
mother had danced it under the shadow off Etna; Wateve? 
Gaspare did he imitated, with a swiftness and a certainty that 
ripygpa. amazing, and Gasper*, intoxicated by having such a 
pld, outdid himself in countless, changing activities. It was 


a 


Jpr supremacy as* he watched Ddarey*$ startling 
s^fitudelh the taran which, tfll this moment, he hadcon* 
swfcared thf' possession of those bom in Sicily and of Sicilian 
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blood, he seemed to feel that this pupil might in time become 
the master, and to put upon his nfettle, and he put forth ail 
bis conning to be too much for Delarey. 

And Hermione was lefralone, watching, for Lucrezia had 
disappeared, suddenly mindful of some household duty. 

When Delarey sprang up she felt a thrill of responsive ex¬ 
citement, and when she watched his first steps, and noted the 
look of youth in him, the supple southern grace that rivalled 
the boyish grace of Gaspare, she was filled with that warm, that 
almost yearning admiration which is the child of love. But 
another feeling followed—a feeling of melancholy. As she 
watched him dancing with the four boys, a gulf seemed to yawn 
between her and them. She was alone on her side of this gulf, 
quite alone. They were remote from her. She suddenly 
realised that Delarey belonged to the south, and that she did 
not. Despite all her understanding of the beauty of the south, 
all her sympathy for the spirit of the south, all her passionate 
love of the south, she was not of it. She came to it as a guest* 
But Delarey wa$ of it. She had never realised that absolutely 
till this moment. Despite his English parentage and upbring-« 
ing, the sodthem strain in his ancestry had been revived in him. 
The drop of southern blood in his veins was bis master. She 
had not married an Englishman. 

OnCe again, and In all the glowing sunshine, with Etna and 
the sea before her, and the sound of Sebastian o’s flute in her 
ears, she was on the Thames Embankment in the night with 
Artois, and beard his deep voice speaking to her 

“ Does he know bis own blood? ” said the voice. “ Our 
blood governs us when the time comes. 

And again the voice said,— 

“ The possible call of the blood that he doesn’t understand.” 

** The call of die blood.” There was now something almost 
terrible to JTermione in that phrase, something menacing and 
Irresistible., Were men, then, governed irrevocably, domi¬ 
nated by the blood that was in them? Artois had certainly 
seemed to imply that they were, and he knew men as few knew 
them. His powerful intellect, like a search-light, illumined 
^ the hidden places, discovering the conceal^ things of the 
; , then. But Artois was not i religious man, and Her- 

J^iubte had a strong sense of rHigion,! though she did not ding, 
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as many do, to any one creed. If the call of the blood were 
irresistible in a man, then man was only a sieve. The cr im i n al 
most not be condemned, nor the ^dnt exalted. Conduct was 
but obedience in one who had no choice but to obey. Could 
she believe that? 

The dance grew wilder, swifter. Sebastiano quickened the 
time till he was playing it prestissimo. One of the boys, Giulio, 
dropped out exhausted. Then another, Alfio, fell against the 
terrace wall, laughing and wiping his streaming face. Finally 
Giuseppe gave in, too, obviously against his will. But Gaspare 
and Maurice still kept on. The game was ceijainly a duel now 
—a duel which would not cease till Sebastiano put an end to it 
by laying down his flute. But he, too, was on his mettle and 
would not own fatigue. Suddenly Hermione felt that she 
could not bear the dance any more. It was perhaps absurd 
' of her. Her brain, fatigued by travel, was perhaps playing her 
tricks. But she felt as if Maurice were escaping from her in 
this wild tarantella, like a man escaping through a fantastic 
grotto from someone who called to him near its entrancf. A 
feint sensation of something that was surely jealousy, the first 
she had ever known, stirred in her heart—jealousy of a taran¬ 
tella. . 


“ Maurice! ” she said. 

He did not hear her. 

“Maurice!" she called. “Sebastiano—Gaspare—stop! 
You’ll kill yourselves! ” 

Sebastiano caught her eye, finished /the tune, and took the 
flute from his lips. In truth he was not sorry to be commanded 
to do the thing his pride of music forbade him to dp of his own 
will. Gaspare gave a wild, boyish shout, and flung himself 
down on Giuseppe’s knees, clasping him round the neck j okingly. 
And Maurice—he stood still on the terraeefor a moment look- 


^ Jag dazed. Then the hot blood surged up to his hegd, malring 
It tingle under his hair, and he caihe over, slowly, almost shame- 
.fttce^y, and sat down by Hennicme. ^ 

f This sun 3 made me m&'i'fl&ikj', he said, looking at 
** Way, how pale you as*, Hermione ” 
f •* Am I? No, it must he the shadow of the awning makes 
* " V ' -k southerner !' Db. 
I. 'fejl; | -foafly seen 1 ''you' 
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bow, here on this terrace, as if I had never known you as you 
are till now, now that I've watched fon dance the tarantella.” 
“ I can't dance it, of course. It was absurd of me to try.” 
“Ask Gaspare! No, I'll ask him. Gaspare, can the 
padrone dance the tarantella? *' 

“ Eh—altro! ” said Gaspare, with admiring conviction. 
He got off Giuseppe’s knee* where he had been curled up 
almost like a big kitten, came and stood by Hermione, and 


added,— 

“ Per Dio, signora, but the padrone is like one of us! ” 

Hermione laughed. Now that the dance was over, and the 
twittering flute was silent, her sense of loneliness and melan¬ 
choly was departing. Soon, no doubt, she would be able to 
look back upon it and laugh at it as one laughs at moods that 
have passed away. 

“ This is his first day in Sicily, Gaspare.” 

“ There are forestieri who come here every year, and who 
stay for months, and who can talk our language, yes, and can 
even swear in *dialetto as we can, but they are not like the 
padrone. # Not one of them could dance the tarantella like that. 
Per Dio! ” 


Aradiant look of pleasure came into Maurice’s face. 

Ij’m glad you’ve brought me here,” he said. “ Ah, when 
you chose this place for our honeymoon you understood me 
better than I understand myself, Hermione.” 

“ Did I? ” she said slowly. “ But no, Maurice, I think I 
chose a little selfishly.- I was thinking of what I wanted. Oh, 
the boys are going, and Sebastiano." 

That evening, when they had finished supper—they did not 
wish to test Lucrezia’s powers too severely by dining the first 
day—they came out on to the terrace. Lucrezia and Gaspare 
were busily talking in the kitchen. Tito, the donkey, was 
munching his hay under the low-pitched roof of the outhouse. 
Now and then rimy could faintly hear the sound of his moving 
jaws, Lucrezia's laughter, or Gaspare's eager voice. These 
fragmentary noises scarcely disturbed the great silence that Jay 
about them, the night hush of the mountains, and the sea. 
Hecndene sat down on the seat inithe terrace wall looking over 
itW&bfafc It was a moonless night, but the sky was clear and 
spangled with stars. There was a cool breeze blowing from 
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Etna. Here and there jtpon the mountains shone solitary 
ti gh ts, and one was moving slowly througif the darkness, along 
the crest of & hill opposite to them, a torch carried by some 
peasant going to his hidden cottage among the olive trees. 

Maurice lit his cigar and stood by Hermione, who was 
sitting sideways and leaning her arms on die wall, and looking 
out into the wide dimness in which, somewhere, lay the ravine. 
He did not want to talk just then, and she kept silence. This 
was really their wedding night, and both of them were unusually 
conscious, but in different ways, of the mystery that lay about 
them, and that lay, too, within them. It was strange to be 
together up here, far up in the mountains, isolated in their love. 
Below the wall, on the side of die ravine, the leaves of the olives 
rustled faintly as the wind passed by. And this whisper of the 
leaves seemed to be meant for them, to be addressed to them. 
They were surely bring told something by the little voices of the 
night. 

“ Maurice," Hermione said at last, “ does this silence o£the 
mountains make you wish for anything? ” * 

“ Wish? " he said. “ I don't know 1 —no, I think not. I 
have got what I wanted. I have got you. Why should I wish 
for anything more* And I feel at home here. It’s extra¬ 
ordinary how I fed at home." * 

“ You! No, it isn't extraordinary at all." 

She looked up at him, still keeping her arms on the terrace 
wall. His physical beauty, which had always fascinated her, 
moved her more than ever in the south, seemed to her to becomd 
greater, to have mere meaning in this setting of beauty and 
romance* She thought of the old pagan gods. He was indeed 
suited to be their happy messenger. A# that moment some- 
thing within her more than loved him, worshipped him, felt for 
him an idolatry that had something m it of pain. A number 
el thoughts ran through her mind swiftly* One Was this: 
“ Can it be possible that he will die some day, that he will be 
dead?" And the awfulness, the unspeakable horror of the 
;d«!th of the body gripped her and shook ter m the dark. 

Oh, Maurice!" she said. * Maurice! " 

She heldout her hands to him. *Hetook them and sat down 

byheri:*^- . ‘ ^ 
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“ What is it, Hermione? ” he sstyd again. 

. “ If beauty were only deathless I ” 

“But—but all this is| for us. It was here for the old 
Greeks to see, and I suppose it will be here—’’ 

“ I didn't mean that." 

“ I've been stupid," he said humbly. 

“ No, my dearest—my deaoest one. Oh, how did you ever 
love me?" 

She had forgotten the warning of Artois. The dirty little 
beggar was staring at the angel and wanted the angel to know 

“Hermione: What do you mean? " 

He looked at her, and there was genuine surprise in his face 
and in his voice. 

“ How can you love me? I'm so ugly. Oh, I feel it here, 
I feel it horribly in the midst of—of all this loveliness, with 
you." 

She hid her face against his shoulder almost like (me afraid. 

* But you fere not ugly! What nonsense! Hermione! " 

He put his hand under her face and raised it, and the touch 
of his hand against her cheek made her tremble. To-night 
she more than loved, she worshipped him. Her intellect did not 
speak any more. Its voice was silenced by the voice of the 
heart, by the voices of the senses. She felt as if she would like 
to go down on her knees to him and thank him for having loved 
her, for loving her. Abasement would have been a joy to her 
just then, was almost a necessity, and yet there was pride in her, 
the decent pride of a pure-natured woman who has never let 
herself be spiled. 

“ Hermione," he said, looking into her face. “ Don’t 
Speak to me like that. It's all wrong. It puts me in the 
wrong place, I a fool and you—what you are. If that friend of 
yours could hear you—by Jove! " 

There was something so boyish, so simple in his voice that 
Hermione suddenly threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him, as she might have kissed a delightful child. She began to 
laugh through tears. 

*' Thank God you're not conceited^’ she exclaimed. 

** What about?" he ask^d. ; * 

But she did not answer. Presently they heard Gaspare’s 
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step on the terrace. Hq came to them bareheaded, with 
diming eyes, to ask ii they were satisfied with Lucrezia. About 
himself he did not ask. He felt thaj he had done all things for 
bis padrona as he alone could have done them, knowing her so 
well. 

“ Gaspare,” Hermione said. “ Everything is perfect. 
Tell Lucrezia.” • 

“ Better not, signora. 1 will say you are fairly satisfied, 
as it is only the first day. Then she will try to do better to¬ 
morrow. I know Lucrezia.” 

And he gazed at them calmly with his enonpous liquid eyes. 
“ Do not say too much, signora. It makes people proud.” 
She thought that she heard an old Sicilian echo of Artois. 
The peasant lad’s mind reflected the mind of the subtle novelist 
for a moment. 

“ Very well, Gaspare,” she said submissively. 

He smiled at her with satisfaction. 

“ I understand girls,” he said. “ You must keep them 
down or they will keep you down. Every girl in Marechiaro is 
like that. We keep them down therefore.” # 

He spoke calmly, evidently quite without thought that he 
was speaking to a woman. 

. “ May I go to bed, signora? ” he added v “ I got up at four 
this morning.” 

“ At four! ” 

“ To be sure all was ready for you and the signore.” 

“ Gaspare! Go at once. We will go to bed, too. Shak 
we, Maurice? ” 

“Yes. I’m ready.” 

Just as they were going up the steps into the house, he 
turned to take a last look at the night. Far down below him 
over the terrace wall he saw a bright** steady light. 

“ Is that oh the sea, Hermione? ” he asked, pointing to it. 
“ Do they fish there at night? ” 

“ Oh, yes. No doubt it is a fisherman.” 

: * Gaspare shook his head. 

. You understand? ” said Hermione to him in Italian. 

; “ Si, signora. That is the light in the Casa delle Sirene.” 

“ But tso one lives there.” # 

T< Ob* it has been built up now, and Salvatore Buona$$t a 
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Hw there with Maddalena. Boon riposo, signora. Boon 
ripos0, signore . 11 • 

M Boon riposo, Gaspare {* 

And Maurice echoed it,-* 

“ Buon riposo.” 

As Gaspare went away round the angle of the cottage, to 
has room near Tito’s stable, Maurice added,— 

“ Bucks riposo. It’s an awfully nice way of saying good¬ 
night ; I feel as if I'd said it before somehow.” 

Your blood has said it without your knowing it, perhaps 
many times. Are you coming, Maurice? ” 

He turned once more, looked down at the light linin g in 

the house of the sirens, then followed Hermione in through the 
open door. 



V 


'T'HAT spring-time in Sicily §eemed to Hennione touched with 
a glamour such as the imaginative dreamer connects with 
an earlier world—a world that never existed save in the souls of 


dreamers, who weave tissues of gold to hide naked realities, 
and call down the stars to sparkle upon the,dust-heaps of the 
actual. Hermione at first tried to make her husband see it with 


her eyes, live in it with her mind, enjoy it, or at least seem to 
enjoy it, with her heart. Did he not love her? But he did 
more; he looked up to her with reverence. In her love for him 
there was a yearning of worship, such as one gifted with the 
sense of the ideal is conscious of when he stands before one of 
the masterpieces of art, a perfect bronze or a supreme creation 
in marble. Something of what Hermione had«felt in past? years 
when she looked at “ The Listening Mercury,” or at the statue 
of a youth from Hadrian’s Villa in the Capitoline Vuseum at 
Rome, she felt wfyen she looked at Maurice, but the breath of 
life in him increased, instead of diminishing, her passion ot 
admiration. And this sometimes surprised her. For she had 
thought till now that the dead sculptors of Greece and Rome had 
in their works succeeded in transcending humanity, had shown 
what God might have created instead of what He had created, 
and had never expected, scarcely ever even desired, to be 
moved by a living being as she was moved by certain re* 
presentations of life in a material. Yet now she was so moved. 
There seemed to her in her husband’s beauty something strange, 
something ideal, almost an other-worldliness, as if he had been 
before this age in which she loved him, had had an existence in 
the fabled world that the modem pagan loves to recall when he 
walks in a land where legend trembles in the flowers, and 
Jyhispersintbe trees, and is carried on the winds across the bin . 
.v$ides,, and lives again in the silver of the moon. Often she 
thought of him listening in a green glade to the piping of Pan, or 
feedinghis flocks on Mount LatmOs, like Endymion, and falling 
asleep to receive the kisses of Selene. Or she jipaginei him 

os , '< * 
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visiting Psyche in the hours of darkness, and fleeing, light* 
footed, before the doming of the dawn. He seemed to her 
ardent spirit to have stepped into her life from some Attic 
frieze out of a “ fairy legend of old Greece,” and the contact of 
daily companionship did not destroy in her the curious, almost 
mystical sensation roused in her by the peculiar, and essentially 
youthful charm which even Artois had been struck by in a 
London restaurant. 

This charm increased in Sicily. In London Maurice 
Delarey had seemed a handsome youth, with a delightfully 
fresh and almost woodland aspect that set him apart from the 
English people by whom he was surrounded. In Sicily he 
seemed at once to be in his right setting. He had said when he 
arrived that he felt as if he belonged to Sicily, and each day 
Sicily and he seemed to Hermione to be more dear to each other, 
more suited to each other. With a loving woman’s fondness, 
which breeds fancies deliciously absurd, laughably touching, 
she tljpught of Sicily as having wanted this son of hers who was 
not in her bosom, as sinking into a golden calm of satisfaction < 
now that he was there, hearing her “ Pastorale,” wandering 
upon her mountain-sides, filling his nostrils with the scent of her 
orange-blossoms, swimming through the liquid silver of her 
cherishing seas. « 

“ I think Sicily’s very glad that you are here,” she said to 
him on one morning of peculiar radiance, when there was a fresh¬ 
ness as of the world’s first day in the air, and the shining on the 
se& was as the shining that came in answer to the words: 
" Let there be light! ” 

In. her worship, however, Hermione was not wholly blind. 
Because of the wakefulness of her powerful heart her powerful 
mind did not cease to be busy, but its work was supplementary 
to the Work of her heart. She had realised in London that the 
man she loted was not a clever man, that there was nothing 
remarkable in his intellect. In Sicily she did not cease from 
realising this, but she fdt about it differently. In Sicily she 
actually loved and rejoiced in Delarey’s mental shortcoming# 
because they seemed to make for freshness, for boyishness, to 
link him more closely with the spring in their Eden. She 
adored in him something that was pagan, some spirit that 
ooomod to shine on her from a dancing, playful, light-hearted 
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world. And here in Sicfly she presently grew to know that she 
would be a little saddened were her husband to change, to grow 
more thoughtful, more like herself# She had spoken to Artois 
of possible development in Maurice, of what she might do for 
him, and at first, just at first, she had instinctively exerted 
her influence over him to bring him nearer to her subtle ways 
of thought. And he had eagerly striven to respond, stirred by 
his love for her, and his reverence—not a very clever, but 
certainly a very affectionate reverence—for her brilliant 
qualities of brain. In those very first days together, isolated in 
their eyrie of the mountains, Hermione had let herself go—as 
she herself would have said. In her perfect happiness she felt 
that her mind was on fire because her heart was at peace. 
Wakeful, but not anxious, love woke imagination. The stirring 
of spring in this delicious land stirred all her eager faculties, 
and almost as naturally as a bird pours forth its treasure of 
music she poured forth her treasure, not only of love but of 
thought. For in such a nature as hers love prompts thought, 
not stifles it. In their long mountain walks, m their rides on 
muleback to distant villages, hidden in the recesses, or perched 
upon the crests of the rocks, in their quiet hours under the oak- 
trees when the noon wrapped all things in its cloak of gold, or on 
the terrace when the stars came out, and the shepherds led their 
flocks down to the valleys with little happy tunes, Hermione 
gave out all the sensitive thoughts, desires, aspirations, all the 
wonder, all the rest that beauty and solitude and nearness to 
nature in this isle of the south woke in her. She did not fe&r 
to be subtle, she did not fear to be trivial. Everything she 
noticed she spoke of, everything that the things she noticed 
suggested to her, she related. The sound df the morning 
breeze in the olive trees seemed to her different from the sound 
of the breeze of evening. She tridti to make Maurice hear, 
with her, the changing of the music, to make him listen, as she 
listened, to every sound, not only with the ears but. with the 
imagination. The flush of the almond blossoms upon the 
l&wer slopes of the hills about Marechiaro, a virginal tint of joy 
agiuast grey walls, grey rocks, made her look into the soul of 
the spring as her first lover alone looks into the soul of a 
maiden. She asked Maurice to look with her into that of 

dxsams, and to ponder with her over the mystery of the 
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everlasting renewal of life. The eight of the sea took her 
away into a fairyland of thought. Far down below, seen over 
rocks and tree tops and downward falling mountain flanks, it 
spread away towards Africa in a plain that seemed to slope 
upwards to a horizon line immensely distant. Often it was 
empty of ships, but when a sail came, like a feather on the blue, 
moving imperceptibly, growing dearer, then fading until taken 
softly by eternity—that was Hermione’s feeling—that sail was 
to her like a voice from the worlds we never know, but can 
imagine, some of us, worlds of mystery that is not sad, and of 
joys elusive butnneffable, sweet and strange as the cry of echo 
at twilight, when the first shadows dasp each other by the hand, 
and the horn of the little moon floats with a shy radiance out of 
its hiding-place in the bosom of the sky. She tried to take 
Maurice with her whence the sail came, whither it went. She 
saw Sicily, perhaps, as it was, but also as she was. She felt the 
spring in'Sicily, but not only as that spring, spring of one year, 
but^s all the springs that have dawned on loving women, and 
laughed with green growing things about their feet. Her 
passionate imagination now threw gossamers before, now 
drew gossamers away from a holy of holies that no man could 
ever enter. And she tried to make that holy of holies Maurice’s 
habitual sitting-room. It was a tender, glorious attempt to 
compass the impossible. 

All this was at first. But Hermione was generally too 
dear-brained to be long tricked even by her own enthusiasms. 
She soon began to understand that though Maurice might wish 
to see, to feel, all things as she saw and fdt them, his effort to 
do so was but a gallant attempt of love in a man who thought he 
had married his superior. Really his outlook on Sicily and the 
spring was naturally far more like Gaspare’s. She watched in a 
rapture of wonder, enjo/ed with a passion of gratitude. But 
Gaspare fras in and was of all that she was wondering about, 
thanking God for, part of the phenomenon, a dancer in the 
exquisite tarantella. And Maurice, too, on that first day had 
he not obeyed Sebastiano’s call? . Soon she knew that wbfcn 
she had sat alone on the terrace seat, and seen the dancers 
losing all thought of time and the hour in the joy of their 
moving bodies, while hers was still, the scene had been pro¬ 
phetic. ; In that moment Maurice had instinctively taken his 
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place In the masque of tbi' spring and she hers. Their bodies 
had uttered their minds. She was the passionate watcher, but 
he was the passionate performer* Therefore she was his 
audience. She had travelled out to be in Sicily, but he, without 
knowing it, had travelled out to be Sicily. 

There was a great difference between them, but, having 
realised it thoroughly, Hermione was able not to regret but to 
delight in it. She did not wish to change her lover, and she 
soon understood that were Maurice to see with her eyes, hear 
with her ears, and understand with her heart, he would be com¬ 
pletely changed, and into something not natural, like a per¬ 
forming dog or a child prodigy, something that rouses perhaps 
amazement combined too often with a faint disgust. And 
ceasing to desire she ceased to endeavour. 

" I shall never develop Maurice,” she thought, remember¬ 
ing her conversation with Artois. “ And, thank God, 1 don’t 
want to now.” 

And then she set herself to watch her Sicilian, as she lqyed 
to call him, enjoying the spring in Sicily in his own way,dancing 
the tarantella with surely the spirit of eternal youth. « He had, 
she thought, heard the call of the blood and responded to it 
fully and openly, fearless and unashamed. Day by day, see¬ 
ing his boyish happiness in this life of the mountains and the 
sea, she laughed at the creeping, momentary sense of apprehen¬ 
sion that had been roused in her during her conversation with 
Artois upon the Thames Embankment. Artois had said that 
he distrusted what he loved. That was the flaw in an over- 
intellectual man. The mind was too alert, too restless, 
dogging the steps of the heart like a spy, troubling the heart 
with an eternal uneasiness. But she could tUfet where she 
loved. Maurice was open as a boy in these early days in the 
garden of Paradise. He danced the tarantella while she 
watched him, then threw himself down beside her, ladgfaing, to 
wst. 

, The strain of Sicilian blood that was in him worked in him 
cdHously, making her sometimes marvel at the mysterious 
power of race, at the stubborn and almost tyrannical domina¬ 
tion seam dead, have over some living, those who are dust over 
those who are quack with animation and passion. Every thing 
that was connected with Sicily and with Sicilian! life not only 
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is heart, bat seemed 
also to rouse his mild to an activity that astonished her. In 
connection with Sicily he showed a swiftness, almost a clever¬ 
ness, she never noted in him when things Sicilian were not in 
question. 

For instance, like most Englishmen, Maurice had no great 
talent for languages. He spoke French fairly well, having 
had a French nurse when he was a child, and his mother had 
taught him a little Italian. But till now he had never had any 
desire to be proficient in any language except his own. Her- 
mione, on the other hand, was gifted as a linguist, loving 
languages and learning them easily. Yet Maurice picked up— 
in his case the expression, usually ridiculous, was absolutely 
applicable—Sicilian with a readiness that seemed to Hermione 
almost miraculous. He showed no delight in the musical 
beauty of Italian. What he wanted, and what his mind— 
or was it rather what his ears and his tongue and his lips?— 
took^and held and revelled in, was the Sicilian dialect spoken 
by Lucrezia and Gaspare when they were together, spoken by* 
the peasants of Marechiaro and of the mountains. To Her¬ 
mione Gaspare had always talked Italian, incorrect but still 
Italian, and she spoke no dialect, although she could often guess 
at what the Sicilians meant when they addressed her in their 
vigorous, but uncouth jargoA, different from Italian almost as 
Gaelic is from English. But Maurice very soon began to speak 
a few words of Sicilian. Hermione laughed at him and dis¬ 
couraged him jokingly, telling him that he must learn Italian 
thoroughly, the language of love, the most melodious language 
in the world. 

“ Italian! he said. " What’s the use of it? I want to 
talk to the people. A grammar! I won’t open it. Gaspare’s 
my professor* Gaspare! * Gaspare! ” 

Gaspare came rushing bareheaded to them in the sun. 

° The signora says I’m to learn Italian, but I say that I’ve 
Sicilian blood in my veins, and must talk as you do.” 

" But I, signore, can speak Italian! ” said Gaspare, with 
twinkling pride. 

“ As a hear dances. No, professor, you and I, we’ll be good 
patriots. We'll speak in our jnother tongue. You rascal, you 
know we've begun already.” 
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reached his senses and sank easily isjja 1 
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And looking mischievously at Hermione, he began to sing 
in a loud, warm voice,— f 

“Cu Gabbi e Jochi e Psflrti e Mascarati, 

Si fa lu giubileu universal!. 

Tiripi-tiimpiti, tiimpiti, tumpiti, 

Milli cardubuli 'n culu ti pimcinu!" 


Gaspare burst into a roar of delighted laughter. 

" It’s the tarantella over again,” Hermione said. “ You're 
a hopeless Sicilian. I give you up.’ 1 
That same day she said to him,— 

“ You love the peasants, don’t you, Maurice? ’ 

“ Yes. Are you surprised? ” 

" No ; at least I’m not surprised at your loving them.” 

“ Well, then, Hermione? ” 

" Perhaps a little at the way you love them.” 

” What way’s that? ” 

“ Almost as they love each other—that’s to say, when they 
love each other at all. Gaspare now! I belieye you feel«nore 
as if he were a young brother of yours than as if he were your 
servant.” • 

“Perhaps I do. Gaspare Is terrible, a regular donna* 
of a boy in spite of all his mischief and fun. You should hear 
him talk of you. He’d die for his padronn.” 

” I believe he would. In love, the love that means being 
in love, I think Sicilians, though tremendously jealous, are very 
fickle, but if they take a devotion to anyone, without being in 
love, they’re rocks. It’s a splendid quality.” 

“ If they’ve got faults, I love their faults,” he said. 


“ They’re a lovable race.” 

“ Praising yourself! ” she said, laughing at him, but with 
tender eyes. 

“ Myself? ” 

” Never mind. What is it, Gaspare? ” * 

Gaspare had come upon the terrace, his eyes shining with 
happiness and a box under his arm. 

•fvvThe signore knows.” 

” Revolver practice,” said Maurice. "T promised him he 
have a try to-day. We’re going to a place dose by on 

,i ’ > * Tl$ fewms ase ftp word “doan*,*’ to express the meaning we conYe* 
hjr tie wot4*f tmiep," .■>/ ” 
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the mountain. He’s warned off (fcdo and his goats. Got 
the paper, Gaspard? ” 

Gaspare pointed to a bplging pocket. 

“Enough to write a novel on. Well—will you come, 
Hermione? " 

" It’s too hot in the sun, and I know you’re going into the 
eye of the sun." * 

" You see, it’s the best place up at the top. There's that 
stone wall, and—” 

" I’ll stay here and listen to your music.” 

They went off together, climbing swiftly upward into the 
heart of the gold, and singing as they went,— 

* 

** Cxao, ciao, ciao, 

Morettina bella, ciao—” 

Their voices died away, and with them the dry noise of 
stones falling downward from their feet on the sun-baked 
mountain-side. Hermione sat still on the seat by the ravine. 

M Ciao, ciao, ciao 1" 

She thought of the young peasants going off to be soldiers, 
and ringing that song to keep their hearts up. Some day per¬ 
haps Gaspare would have to go. He was the eldest of his 
family, and had brothers. Maurice sang that song like a 
Sicilian lad. She thought, she began to think, that even the 
timbre of his voice was Sicilian. There was the warm, and yet 
plaintive, sometimes almost whining sound in it that she had 
often heard coming up from the vineyards and the olive-groves. 
Why was she always comparing him with the peasants? He 
was not of their rank. She had met many Sicilians of the 
nobility in Palermo; princes, senators, young men of fashion, 
who gambled and danced, and drove in the Giardino Inglese. 
Maurice did not remind her at all of them. No, it was of the 
Sicilian peasants that he reminded her, and yet he was a gentle¬ 
man. She wondered what Maurice’s grandmother had been 
- like. She was long since dead. Maurice had never seen her. 
Yet how alive she, and perhaps brothers of hers, and their 
children were in him, how almost miraculously alive. Things 
that had doubtless stirred jn them, instincts, desires, repug- 
nances, joys, were stirring in him, dominating his English in- 
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beritance. It was Uke a ^Jw birth in the sun of Sicily, and she 
was assisting at it. Very, very strange it #as. And strange, 
too, it was to be so near to one so different from herself, to be 
joined to him by the greatest of all links, the link that is forged 
by the free will of a man and a woman. Again, in thought, she 
wait back to her comparison of things in him with things in the 
peasants of Sicily. She remembered that die had once heard 
a brilliant man, not a Sicilian, say of them, “ with all their 
faults, and they are many, every Sicilian, even though he wear 
the long cap and live in a hut with the pigs, is a gentleman.” 
So the peasant, if there were peasant in Maurice, could never 
disturb, never offend her. And she loved the primitive man 
in him and in all men who had it. There was a good deal 
that was primitive in her. She never called herself democrat, 
socialist, radical, never christened herself with any name 
to describe her mental leanings, but she knew that, for a 
well-bom woman—and she was that, child of an old English 
family of pure blood and high traditions—she was remarkably 
indifferent to rank, its claims, its pride. She ?fe£t absolutely 
“ in her bones,” as she would have said, that all ynen and 
women are just human beings, brothers and sisters of a great 
family. In judging of individuals she could never be in¬ 
fluenced by anything except physical qualities, and qualities of 
the heart and mind, qualities that might belong to any man. 
She was affected by habits, manners—what woman of breeding 
is not?—but even these could scarcely warp her judgment if 
they covered anything fine. She could find gold beneath mud,- 
and forget the mud. 

Maurice was like the peasants, nob like the Palermitan 
aristocracy. He was near to the breast of Sicily, of that mother 
of many nations, who had come to conquer, and had fought, 
and bled, and died, or been expelled, but had left indefaceable 
traces behind them, traces of Norman, of Greek, of Arab. He 
was no cosmopolitan with characteristics blurred; he was of 
j$he soil. Well, she loved the seal dearly. The almond 
'I^MSS^tmed from it. The olive gave its fruit, and the vine its 
blood, and the orange its gold, at the word of the soil, 
tl^dear, warm earth of Sicily. She thought of Maurice’s 
. .warm hands* brown now as Gasfi&re’s. How she loved his } 
ami: his eyes that shone with the lustre of the south. 
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Had not this soil in very truth gi^en those hands and those 
eyes to her? She*Eeit that it had. She loved it more for the 
gift. She had reaped and garnered in her blessed Sicilian 
harvest. * 

Lucrezia came to her round the angle of the cottage, know¬ 
ing she was alone. Lucrezia was mending a hole in a sock for 
Gaspare. Now she sat down-on the seat under the window, 
divided from Hermione by the terrace, but able to see her, to 
feel companionship. Had the padrone been there Lucrezia 
would not have ventured to come. Gaspare had often ex¬ 
plained to her her very humble position in the household. But 
Gaspare and the padrone were away on the mountain top, and 
she could not resist being near to her padrona, for whom she 
already felt a very real affection and admiration. 

“ Is it a big hole, Lucrezia? ” said Hermione, smiling at her. 

" Si, signora.” * 

Lucrezia put her thumb through it, holding it up on her fist. 

" Gaspare's holes are always big.” 

She spoke ds if in praise.” * 

"Gaspare is strong,” she added. "But Sebastiano is 
stronger.” 

As she said the last words a dreamy-look came into her 
round face, and sh$ dropped the hand that held the stocking 
into her lap., 

" Sebastiano is hard like the rocks, signora.” 

"Hard-hearted, Lucrezia?” 

Lucrezia said nothing. 

" You like Sebastiano, Lucrezia? ” 

Lucrezia reddened under her brown skin. 

"Si, signora.” 

“ So do I. He's always been a good friend of mine.” 

Lucrezia shifted along the seat until she was nearly opposite 
to where»Hermione was sitting. 

" How old is he? ” 

" Twenty-five, signora.” 

" I suppose he will be marrying soon, won’t he? The men 
all marry young round about Maxechiaro.” 

Lucrezia began to dam. 

- " His father, Chinetti Uijbano, wishes him to marry at once. 
It is better for a man.” 
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“ You understand meji Lucrezia? H 
“ Si, signora. They are ail alike/* 

“ And what are they like? ” 

“ Oh, signora, you know as well'as I do. They must have 
their own way and we must not think to have ours. They 
must roam where they like, love where they choose, day or 
night, and we must sit in the doorway and get to bed at dark, 
and not bother where they’ve been or what they’ve done. 
They say we’ve no right, except one or two. There’s Fran¬ 
cesco, to be sure. He’s a lamb with Maria. She can sit with 
her face to the street. But she wouldn’t sit* any other way, 
and he knows it. But the rest! Eh, gii! ” 

" You don’t think much of men, Lucrezia! *’ 

“ Oh, signora, they’re just as God made them. They can’t 
help it any more than we can help—” 

She stopped and pursed her lips suddenly, as if checking 
some words that were almost on them.” 

“ Lucrezia, come here and sit by me.” 

Lucrezia looked up with a sort of doubtfifJ pleasure and 
surprise. 

“ Signora? ” 

11 Come here.” • 

Lucrezia got up and came slowly to the;seat by the ravine. 
Hermione took her hand. 

“ You like Sebastiano very much, don’t you? ” 

Lucrezia hung her head. 

“ Si, signora,” she whispered. 

“Do you think he’d be good to a woman if she loved 

him ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t care. Bad or good I’d—I’d—-” 

Suddenly, with a sort of childish violence, she put her two 
hands on Hermione’s arms. • 

“I want Sebastiano, signora, I want him!*’ she cried; 
“ I’Ve prayed to the Maddona della Rocca to give him to me; 
ah last year I’ve prayed, and this. D*you think the 
Jjgudoiina’s going to do it? Do you? Do you? ” 

? Heat came out of her two hands, and heat flashed in her 

. Her broad bosom heaved, and her lips, still parted when 
she bad done speaking, seemed to interrogate Hermione fiercely 
l.ljK the silence. Before Hermione could reply twoaounds 
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to them: from below in the ravine flpe distant drone of the 
ceramdla, from above on the mountain-top the dry crack of 
a pistol shot. 

Swiftly Lucrezia turned*and looked downward, but Her- 
mione looked upward towards the bare flank that rose behind 
the cottage. 

“ It's Sebastiano, signora." # 

The ceramella droned on, moving slowly with its player on 
the hidden path beneath the olive-trees. 

A second pistol shot rang out sharply. 

“ Go down ant} meet him, Lucrezia.' 

" May I—may I really, signora? " 

"Yes; go quickly." 

Lucrezia bent down and kissed her padrona's hand. 

“ Bado la mano, bado la mano a Lei! " 

Then, bareheaded, she went out from the awning into the 
glare of the sunshine, passed through the ruined archway, and 
disappeared among the rocks. She had gone to her music. 
Heranone stayed to listen to hers, the crack of the pistol up 
there near the blue sky. 

Sebastiano was playing the tune she loved, the “ Pastorale," 
but to-day she did not heed it. Indeed, now that she was left 
alone she was not consdous that she heard it. Her heart was 
on the hill-top near tte blue. 

Again and again the shots rang out. It seemed to Hermione 
that she knew which were fired by Maurice and which by 
Gaspare, and she whispered to herself “That’s Maurice!” 
when she fanded one was his. Presently she was aware of 
some slight change and wondered what it was. Something had 
ceased, and its cessation recalled her mind to her surroundings. 
She looked round her, then down to the ravine, and then at once 
she understood. There was no more music from the cera¬ 
mella. Luprezia had met Sebastiano under the olives. That 
was certain. Hermione smiled. Her woman’s imagination 
pictured easily enough why the player had stopped. She 
hoped Lucrezia was happy. Her first words, still more her 
manner, had shown Hennione the depth of her heart. There' 
was fire there, fire that burned before a shrine when she prayed 
to the Madonna della Rocca. She was ready even to be badly 
treated if only she might have Sebastiano. It seemed to be all 
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one to her. She had ng) illusions, but her heart knew what it 
needed. " 

Crack went the pistol up on the mountain top. 

“ That's not Maurice! ” Herntione thought. 

There was another report, then another. 

“ That last one was Maurice! ” 

Lucrezia did not seem evep to expect a man to be true and 
faithful. Perhaps she knew the Sicilian character too well. 
Hermione lifted her face up and looked towards the mountain. 
Her .mind had gone once more to the Thames Embankment. 
As once she had mentally put Gaspare beside Artois, so now 
she mentally put Lucrezia. Lucrezia distrusted the south, 
and she was of it. Men must be as God had made them, 
she said, and evidently she thought that God had made them 
to run wild, careless of woman’s feelings, careless of everything 
save their own vagrant desires. The tarantella—that was the 
dance of the soil here, the dance of the blood. And in the 
tarantella each of the dancers seemed governed by his own 
sweet will, possessed by a merry, mad devil, whose promptings 
he followed with a sort of gracious and charming violence, 
giving himself np joyously, eagerly, utterly—to what? To his 
whim. Was the, tarantella an allegory of life here? How. 
strangely well Maurice had danced it on that first day of 
arrival. She felt again that sense of separation which brought 
with it a faint and creeping melancholy. 

“Crack! Crack!” 

She got up from the seat by the ravine. Suddenly the 
sound of the firing was distressing to her, almost sinister, and 
she liked Lucrezia’s music better. For it suggested tenderness 
of tire soil, and tenderness of faith, and a glory of antique things 
both pagan and Christian. But the reiterated pistol shots 
suggested violence, death, ugly things. 

“ Maurice) ” she called, going out into the sun,^nd gaging 
up towards the mountain top. “ Maurice! ” 

The pistol made reply. They had not heard her. They 
too far or were too intent upon their sport to hear. 

|v; ’’ Maurice! ” she called again, in a louder voice, almost as a 
'fperson calls for help. Another pistol shot answered ho*, 
ih^cthg at her in the sun. Thai she heard a distant peal of 
laughter. It did not seem to tier to be either Maurice’s or 
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Gaspare's laughter. It was like the laughter of something she 
could not personify, # of some jeering spirit of the mountain. It 
died away at last, and she stood there, shivering in the sunshine. 

"Signora! Signora!** 

• Sebastiano’s lusty voice came to her from below. She 
turned and saw him standing with Lucrezia on the terrace, and 
his arm was round Lucrezia’s waist. He took off his cap and 
waved it, but he still kept one arm round Lucrezia. 

Hermione hesitated, looking once more towards the 
mountain top. But something within her held her back from 
climbing up to the distant laughter, a feeling, an idiotic feeling 
she called it to herself afterwards. She had shivered in the 
sunshine, but it was not a feeling of fear. 

“ Am I wanted up there? " 

That was what something within her said. And the 
answer was made by her body. She turned and began to 
descend towards the terrace. 

Apd at that moment, for the first time in her life, she was 
conscious of a little stab of pain such as she had never known 
before. It* was pain of the mind and of the heart, and yet it 
was like bodily pain, too. It made her angry with herself. 
It was like a betrayal, a betrayal of herself b$ her own intellect, 
she thought. • 

She stopped once more on the mountain side. 

“ Am I going to be ridiculous ? ” she said to herself. M Am 
I going to be one of the women I despise? ” 

Just then she realised that love may become a tyrant, 
ministering to the soul with persecutions. 



VI 


C EBASTIANO took his arm from Lucrezia’s waist as Her- 
^ mione came down to the terrace, and said,— 

“ Buona sera, signora. Is the signore coming down yet? ’ 
He flung out his arm towards the mountain. 

1 1 don't know, Sebastiano. Why? ” * 

* I’ve come with a message for him." 

“ Not for Lucrezia? ” 

Sebastiano laughed boldly, but Lucrezia, blushing red, dis¬ 
appeared into the kitchen. 

41 Don’t play with her, Sebastiano,’’ said Hermione. “ She’s 
a good girl.” 

" I know that, signora." 

1 u She deserves to be well treated.” 

Sebastiano went over to the terrace wall, looked into the 
ravine, turned round, and came back. 

“ Who’s treating Lucrezia badly, signora?" 

41 1 did not say anybody was.” % 

** The girls in Marechiaro can take care of themselves, sig¬ 
nora. You don’t know them as I do." 

"P’you think any woman can take care of herself, 
Sebastiano? ” 

fie looked into her face and laughed, but said nothing. 
Hermione sat down. She bad a desire to-day, after Lucrezia’s 
conversation with her, to get at the Sicilian man’s point of 
view in regard to women. 

, “ Don’t you think women want to be protected? " she 

asked. 

" What from, signora? " 

There was still laughter in his eyes, 
i *' “ Not from us, anyway,” he added. M Lucrezia there— 
.she wants me for her husband. All Marechiaro knows it.” 
Hermione felt that under the circumstances it was useless to 
for Lucrezia, useless to meet blatant frankness with 

sensitive delicacy* 

’ a« 
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" Do you want Lucrezia for yourfrife? " she said. 

• " WeU, signora, Vm strong, A stick or a knife in my hand 
and so man can touch me. You've never seen me do the 
scherma con coltello? One day 1*11 show you with Gaspare. 
And I can play better even than the men from Bronte on the 
ceramella. You've heard me, Lucrezia knows I can have 
any girl I like." * 

There was a simplicity in his immense superiority to women 
that robbed it of offensiveness and almost made Hermione 
laugh. In it, too, she felt the touch of the East. Arabs had 
been in Sicily and left their traces there, not only in the build* 
ings of Sicily, but in its people’s songs, and in the treatment of 
the women by the men. 

“ And are you going to choose Lucrezia? 1 * she asked, 
gravely. 

“ Signora. I wasn't sure. But yesterday, I had a letter 
from Messina. They want me there. I’ve got a job that'll 
pay gpe well to {jo to the Lipari Islands with a cargo.** 
u Are you a sailor, too? " 

“ Signora, I can do anything." 

11 And will you be long away? ” 

"Who knows, signora? But I told Lucrezia to-day, and 
when she cried I tolcUher something else. We are * promised.* ** 
VI am glad," Hermione said, holding out her hand to him. 
He took it in an iron grip. 

“ Be very good to her when you’re married, won't you? *' 

“ Oh, she'll be all right with me," he answered, carelessly. 
“ And I won’t give her the slap in the face on the wedding 
day." 

“ Hi—yi—yi—yi—yi!" 

There was d shrill cry from the mountain, and Maurice and 
Gaspare came leapingdotfn, scattering the stones, the revolvers 
still in their hands. 

& “ Look, signora, look! ’’ cried Gaspare, pulling a sheet of 

.paper from his pocket and holding it proudly up. “ Do you 
see the holes? One, two, three—" * 

He began to count. 

, “ And I made five. Didn’t I, Signore? ” 

u You're a dead shot, • Gasparino.; Did you hear us, 
Hermione?" 
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“ Yesshe said. 44 you didn't hear me.” 

“You? Did you call?” ® 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Sebastiano’s got a message for you,” Hermione said. 

She could not tell him now the absurd impulse that had 
made her call him. * 

“ What’s the message, Sebastiano? ” asked Maurice, in his 
/ stumbling Sicilian-Italian that was very imperfect, but that. 
nevertheless had already the true accent of the peasants 
^hbout Marechiaro. * 

“ Signore, there will be a moon to-night.” 

“ Gii. Loso.” 

“ Are you sleepy, signorino? ” 

He touched his eyes with his sinewy hands and made his 
face look drowsy. Maurice laughed. 

“ No.” 


“ Are you afraid of being naked in the sea t at night? ,But 
you need not enter it. Are you afraid of sleeping at dawn in 
a cave upon the sands? ” • 

“ What is it all? ” asked Maurice. “ Gaspare, I understand 
you best.” * 

“I know,” said Gaspare, joyously.* “It’s the fishing. 
Nito has sent. I told him to. Is it Nito, Sebastiano? ” 

Sebastiano nodded. Gaspare turned eagerly to Maurice. 

‘ “ Oh, signore, you must come, you will come! ” 

| “Where? In a boat?” 

“ No. We go down to the shore, to Isola Bella. We take 


fdod, wine, red wine, and a net. Between twenty-two and 
twenty-three o’clock is the time to begin. And the sea must 
be calm. Is the sea calm to-day, Sebastiano? ” 

;i w like that” ..■ 

AS I I j % ( 

/:■/ -Sebastiano moved his hand to and fro in the air,"keeping it 


^mcsoauieiy level, uaspare conunuea to explain wim garnering 
^Sexeitement and persuasiveness, talking to his master as much 
asjby the words that Maurice could only partially 


wll not go into 
ly he has the 


■ Nito'has the net, Ta 


v 
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to and fro before thei%making a fac^of acute suffering.) “ He 
has asked for me. hasn’t Nito asked for me, Sebastiano? ” 

Here Gaspare madea grimace at Sebastiano, who answered, 
calmly,— 

“ Yes, he has asked for you to come with the padrone."’ 

“ I knew it. Then I shall undress. I shall take one end 
of the net while Nito holds the other, and I shall go out into 
the sea. 1 shall go up to here.” (He put his hands up to his 
chin, stretching his neck like one avoiding a rising wave.) 
" And I shall wade, you’ll seel—and if I come to a hole I shall 
swim. I can swim for hours, all day if I choose.” 

“ And all night too? ” said Hermione, smiling at his ex* 
citement. 

" Dawero! But at night I must drink wine to keep out the 
cold. I come out like this.” (He shivered violently, making 
his teeth chatter.) “ Then I drink a glass and I am warm, and 
when they have taken the fish I go in again. We fish all along 
the ^Jiore from Isola Bella round by the point there, where 
there’s the Casa'delle Sirene, and to the caves beyond the Caffe 
Berardi. And when we’ve got enough—many fish—at dawn 
we sleep cm the sand. And when the sun is up Carmela will 
take tile fish and make a frittura, and we all eat it and drink 
more wine, and then—” 

”And then—you’re ready for the Campo Santo?” said 
Hermione. 

“ No, signora. Then we will dance the tarantella, and come 
home up the mountain singing, ‘ O sole mio! ’ and * A mezza- 
notte a punto,’ and the song of the Mafioso, and—” 

Hermione began to laugh unrestrainedly. Gaspare, by his 
voice, his face, his gestures, had made them assist at a veritable 
orgie of labour, feasting, sleep and mirth, all mingled together 
and chasing one another like performers in a revel. Even his 
. Suggestioa^of slumber on the sands was violent, as if they 
were to sleep with a kind of fury, of excitement and 
determination. , 

“ Signora! ” he cried, staring as if ready to be offended. 

Then he looked at Maurice, who was laughing, too, threw 
hhnseh bhck against the wall, opened his mouth, and joined in 
NS&v ill . hfe heart. But suddenly he stopped. His face 
-tacame very serious. 1 * 
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" l may go, signcwa? | he asked. “ No one can fish as 1 
can. The others will not go in far, and thiy soon get cold and 
want to put on their clothes. Andihe padrone! I must take 
care of the padrone! Guglielmo, the contadino, will sleep in 
the house, 1 know. Shall I call him? Guglielmo! Gugli¬ 
elmo! " 

He vanished like a flash,* they scarcely knew in what 
direction. 

“ He% alive! ” exclaimed Maurice. “ By Jove, he's alive, 
^at boy^X^prious, glorious life! Oh, there's something here 

He broke off, looked down at the broad sea shimmering in 
the sun, then said,— 

“ The sun, the sea, the music, the people, the liberty—it 
goes to my head, it intoxicates me." 

“ You’ll go to-night?" she said. 

" D'you mind if I do? ’’ 

u Mind? No. I want you to go, I want you to re^el in 
this happy time, this splendid, innocent, golclen time. And 
to-morrow we’ll watch for you, Lucrezia and I, watch for you 
down there on the path. But—you’ll bring us some of the 
fish, Maurice? You won't forget us? " 

“ Forget you! " he said. “ You shall have all—" 

** No, no. Only the little fish, the babies that Carmela 
rejects from the frittura." 

“ I'll go into the sea with Gaspare," said Maurice. 

“ I'm sure you will, and farther out even than he does." 

“ Ah, he'll never allow that. He’d swim to Africa first!" 

That night at twenty-one o’clock, Hermione and Lucrezia 
stood under the arch, and watched Maurice and Gaspare 
springing down the mountain side as if in seven-leagued boots. 
Soon they disappeared into the darkhess of the ravine, but for 
some time their loud voices could be heard singing lustily,— 

"Ciao, ciao, ciao, 

Morettma bella ciao, 

Prima di partire 
XJn bacio ti voglio da’; 

Un bacio aj papA, 

Vn bacio aha luammA, 

Cioquanta aha Ada fidansata, 

Che vado a far ttMaV* 
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* ' * 

f “ I wish I were a man, Lucrezia,” said Hermione, when the 
voices at length die# away towards, tie s|a. 

41 Signera, we were made lor the men. They weren't made 
for us. But I like being a^irl." 

" To-night. I know why, Lucrezia." 

And then the padrona and the cameriera sat down together 
on the terrace under the stars, .and talked together about the 
man the cameriera loved, and his exceeding glory. 

Meanwhile Maurice and Gaspare were giving themselves joy¬ 
ously to the glory of the night. The glamour of the mooiu# 
which lay full uppn the terrace where the two w^rhemsat, wb t 
softened, changed to a shadowy magic, in the ravine wnere the/ 
trees grew thickly, but the pilgrims did not lower their voices wr 
obedience to the message of the twilight of the night. The joy 
of life which was leaping within them defied the subtle sugges¬ 
tions of mystery,was careless because it was triumphant, and all 
the way down to the sea they sang, Gaspare changing the song 
when it suited his mood to do so; and Maurice, as in the taran- 
tella*imitating him with the swiftness that is bom of sympathy*. 
For to-night, despite their different ages, ranks, ways of life, 
their gaiety linked them together, ruled out the differences, and 
made them closely akin, as they had been in Hermione’s eyes 
When they danced upon the terrace. They did not watch the 
night. They were, Uving too strongly to be watchful. The 
spirit of the dancing faun was upon them, and guided them 
down among the rods and the olive-trees, across the Messina 
road, white under the moon, to the stony beach of Isola Bella, 
where Nito was waiting for them with the net. 

Nito was not alone. He had brought friends of his and of 
Gaspare's, and a boy who staggered proudly beneath a pannier 
filled with bread-and-cheese, oranges and apples, and dark 
blocks of a mysterious deice. The wine bottles were not in- 
| trusted to him, but were in the care of Giulio, one of the donkey- 
boys who had carried up the luggage from the station. Gaspare 
* and his padrone were welcomed with a lifting of hats, and for a 
moment there was silence, while the little group regarded the 
“ Inglese" searchingly. Had Maurice felt any strangeness, 
any aloofness, the sharp and sensitive Sicilians would have at 
once been, conscious of it, and light-hearted gaiety might have 
g$yeh way to gravity, though not to awkwardness. But he ; 
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felt, and therefore showed none. His soft hat cocked at an 
impudent angle over his sparkling dark eyes, his laughing lips, 
his easy, eager manher, and his pleasant familiarity with 
Gaspare, at once reassured everybody, and when he cried out, 
Ciao, amid, dao! ” and waved a pair of bathing drawers 
towards the sea, indicating that he was prepared to be the first 
to go in with the net, there wa$ a general laugh, and a babel of 
talk broke forth—talk which he did not fully understand, yet 
which did not make him feel even for a moment a stranger. 

Gaspare at once took charge of the proceedings as one bom 
to be a leader of fishermen. He began by ordering wine to be 
poured into the one glass provided, placed it in Maurice’s hand, 
and smiled proudly at his pupil’s quick “ Alla vostra salute! ” 
before tossing it off. Then each one in turn, with an “ Alla 
sua salute! ” to Maurice, took a drink from the great leather 
bottle, and Nito, shaking out his long coil of net, declared that 
it was time to get to work. 

Gaspare cast a sly glance at Maurice, warning him to be 
prepared for a comedy, and Maurice at once remembered the 
scene on the terrace when Gaspare had described Nito’s “ bir- 
bante ” character, and looked out for rheumatics. * 

'* Who goes iqjto the sea, Nito? ” asked Gaspare, very 
seriously. / 

Nito’s wrinkled and weather-beaten lace assumed an ex¬ 
pression of surprise. 

" Who goes into the sea! ” he ejaculated. “ Why, don’t 
we all know who likes wading, and can always tell the best 
places for the fish? ” 

He paused, then as Gaspare said nothing, and the others, 
who had received a warning sign from him, stood round with 
deliberately vacant faces, he added, dapping Gaspare on the 
shoulder, and holding out one end ofihe net,— 

u Off with your clothes, compare, and we will sqon have a 
fine frittura for Carmela.” 

But Gaspare shook his head. 

» 4 ‘ In summer I don’t mind. But this is early in the year, 

HU#, besides—-* 

** Early in the year! Who told me the signore distinto 
|NM^ 4 

* And besides, compare, I’ve got the stomach-ache/’ 
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He deftly doubled himself up and writhed, while the lips of 
the others twitched with suppressed amusement. 

“ Coir|>aredro, I don’t believe itf ” 

“ Haven’t I, signorino? ” cried Gaspare, undoubling him¬ 
self, pointing to hismiddleman and staring hard at Maurice. 

“ Si, si! fe vero, k vero! ” cried Maurice. 

** I've been eating zampaglione, and I am full. If I go into 
the sea to-night I shall die.” 

“ Mamma mia! ” ejaculated Nito, throwing up, hishands 
towards the stars. 

He dared not give the lie to the “ signore distinto,” yet he 
had no trust in Gaspare’s word, and had gained no sort of con¬ 
viction from his eloquent writhings. 

“ You must go in, Nito,” said Gaspare. 

" I—Madonna! ” 

“ Why not? ” 

11 Why not? ” cried Nito, in a plaintive whine that was 
almost feminine. “ I go into the sea with my rheumatism! ” 

Abruptly ofte of his legs gave way, and he stood before 
them in aprooked attitude. 

“ Signore,” he said to Maurice. u I would go into the sea, 
I would stay there all night, for I love it,, but Dr Marini has 
forbidden me to ent^r it. See how I walk! ” 

And he began to hobble up and down exactly as Gaspare 
had oh the terrace, looking over his shoulder at Maurice all the 
time to see whether his deception was working well. Gaspare, 
seeing that Nito's attention was for the moment concentrated, 
slipped away behind a boat that was drawn up on the beach; 
and Maurice, guessing what he was doing, endeavoured to 
make Nito understand his sympathy. 

,f Molto forte—molto dolore? ” he said. 

“ Si, signore!” • 

And Nito burst forth into a vehement account of his suffer¬ 
ings, accompanied by pantomime. 

: It Ihkes me in the night, signore! Madonna, it is like 
[tm gnawing at my legs, and nothing will stop it. Pancrazia 
fte is my wife, signore—Pancrazia, she gets out of bed and 
sweats ml to rub it on, but she might as well put it on the 
^fip crf Etna for all the good,it does tne. : ' Add there I lie like 
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° Hi—yi—yi—yi—yi!” 

A wild shriek rent the air, and Gaspafle, dad vl a pair of 
bathing drawers, bounded opt from behind the boavgave Nito 
a cuff op the cheek, executed softie steps of the tarantella, 
whirled round, snatched up one end of the net, and 
cried,— 

“ A1 mare, al mare!" • 

Nito’s rheumatism was no more. His bent leg straightened 
itself as if by magic, and he returned Gaspare's cuff by an 
affectionate slap on his bare shoulder, exclaiming to 
Maurice,— • 

“ Isn’t he terribile, signore? Isn’t he terribile? ’’ 

Nito lifted up the other end of the net and they all went 
down to the shore. 

That night it seemed to Delarey as if Sicily drew him closer 
to her breast. He did not know why he had now for the first 
time the sensation that at last he was really in his natural 
place, was really one with the soil from which an ancestor of his 
had sprung, and with the people who had Ifeen her people. 
That Hermione’s absence had anything to do withjiis almost 
wild sense of freedom did not occur to him. All he knew was 


this, that alone among these Sicilian fishermen in the night, 
not understanding much of what they said, guessing at their 
jokes* and sharing in their laughter, without always knowing 
what had provoked it, he was perfectly at home, perfectly 
happy. 


Gaspare went into the sea, wading, carefully through the 
suver waters, and Maurice, from the shore, watched his slowly 
moving form, taking a lesson which would be useful to him 
later. The coast-line looked enchanted in the glory of the 
; moon, in the Warm silence of the night, but the little group of 
jnen .iipon the shore scarcely .tiroii^t iip enchantment 
^they felt it, perhaps, sometime*? faintly in their gaiety, but; 
jjflitiy did not savour its wonder aud its mysteryo* Mamm# ■ 
Iwould .have, savoured them had rim bm there. . s ■ 
|?4 Ahfe ..naked form of Gaspare, atvife; waded far out'in the 

hke the form of a.i^eaiU'CreatiBe tiring out of’ 
>f adream. - When hecalled to .them across the silver'' 


oftfce 


the night was caught and 

‘V'- . ... .. • a V.VkT’-V i 
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’the call of the blood 


dripping meshes slipped down from |is ghostly hands into the 
ghostly mpvement^that was flickering about him, and die 
circles tipped with light widened towards sea and shore, there 
was a miracle of delicate and fantastic beauty delivered up 
tenderly like a marvellous gift to the wanderers of the dark 
hours. But Sicily scarcely wonders at Sicily. Gaspare was 
intent only on the catching of fish, and his companions smote 
the night with their jokes and their merry, almost riotous 
laughter. 

The night wore on. Presently they left Isola Bella, crossed 
a stony spit of land, and came into a second and narrower bay, 
divided by a turmoil of jagged rocks and a bold promontory 
covered with stunted olive-trees, cactus and seed-sown earth 
plots, from the wide sweep of coast that melted into the dim¬ 
ness towards Messina. Gathered together on the little stones 
of tiie beach, in the shadow of some drawn-up fishing-boats, 
they took stock of the fish that lay shining in the basket, and 
broke their fast # on bread-and-cheese and more draughts from 
the generous wine bottle. 

Gaspara> was dripping, and his thin body shook as he gulped 
down the wine. 

u Basta Gaspare! ” Maurice said to him. “ You mustn’t 
gb in any more.” * 

" Mo, no, signore, non basta! I can fish all night. Once 
the wine has warmed me 1 can—” 

“ But I want to try it." 

“ Oh, signore, what would the signora say? You are a 
stranger. You will take cold, and then the signora will blame 
me and say I did not take proper care of my padrone.” 

But Delarey was determined. He stripped off his clothes, 
put on his bathing drawers, took up the net, and, carefully 
directed by the admirihg, though protesting Gaspare, he 
waded ifith the sea. 1 

For a moment he shuddered as the calm water rose round 


him. Then, English fashion, he dipped under, with a splash 
that brought a roar of laughter to him from the shore. 

“MegSo cosH” he cried, coming up again in the moon- 
light. “ Adessosto bene! " ! 

: ^ The. plunge had made him suddenly feel tremendously' 
jpttng and triumphant; reckless with a happiness that thrilled 




with audacity. As he waded out he began to sing in a loud 
voices -' v ', 3 ~ 

w Ciao, Ciao, Ciao, 

Morettina belled Ciao; 

Prima di partiro 
Un bado ti voglio da\" 


Gaspare, who was hastily dressing by the boats, called out 
to him that his singing would frighten away the fish, and he 
was obediently silent. He imprisoned the song in his heart,, 
\ but that went on singing bravely. As he waded farther he felt 
splendid, as if he were a lord of life and of the sea. The water, 
now warm to him, seemed to be embracing him as it crept up¬ 
ward towards his throat. Nature; was clasping him with 
amorous arms. Nature was taking him for her own. 

“ Nature, Nature! ” he said to himself. “ That's why I'm 
so gloriously happy here, because I'm being right down 
natural.'* 


His mind made an abrupt turn, like a coursed hare, ajid he 
suddenly found himself thinking of the night m London, when 
he had sat in the restaurant with Hermione and Artois, and 
listened to their talk, reverently listened. Now, as the net 
tugged at his hand, influenced by the resisting sea, that talk, 
as he remembered it, struck him as unnatural, as useless, and 
the thoughts which he had then admired and wondered at, as 
complicated and extraordinary. Something in him said, 
“ That's all unnatural." The touch of the water about his 


bpdy, the light of the moon upon him, the breath of the air if 
. his wet face, drove out his reverence for what he called 11 in¬ 
tellectuality,” and something savage got hold of his soul and 


shook it, as if to wake up the sleeping self within him, the self 
: that was Sicilian. 

V r ,^he waded in the water, coming aver nearer to the jagged 
Stacks that shut out from his sight the widB sea audwomethiag ; 
he felt as if thinking and living were if opposition, as if the 
destructive of the other; ased tiie de^re to be dever, 
?|^>;|>e'.;italented, ■ which had often assaiiledhim since he bad . 

one, died out of 
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your body, out-of-doors, dose to nature, somewhat as the 
savages live. Whdh he waded to shore for the first time, 
and saw, as the net was hauled in, the fish he had caught 
gleaming and leaping in the light, he could have shouted 
like a boy. 

He seized the net once, more, but Gaspare, now dothed, 
took hold of him by the arm with a familiarity that had in it 
nothing disrespectful. 

“ Signore basta, basta! Giulio will go in now. ,f 

“ Si! si! " cried Giulio, beginning to tug at his waistcoat 
buttons. 

“ Once more, Gaspare! ” said Maurice. “ Only once!" 

*' But if you take cold, signorino, the signora—” 

“ I shaVt catch cold. Only once! ” 

He broke away, laughing, from Gaspare, and was swiftly 
in the sea. The Sicilians looked at him with admiration. 

“ £' veramente pifi siciliano di noil ” exclaimed Nito. 

TJje others murmured their assent. Gaspare glowed with 
pride m his pupiL, 

“ I shall make the signore one of us, 11 he said, as he deftly 
let out the coils of the net. 

“ But how long is he going to stay? ” asked Nito. “ Will 
he not soon be going hack to his own country? ” 

For a moment Gaspare’s countenance fell. 

M When the heat comes,” he began doubtfully. Then he 
cheered up. 

r “ Perhaps he will take me with him to England,” he said. 

This time Maurice waded with the net into the shadow of 
the rocks out of the light of the moon. The night was waning, 
and a slight chill began to creep into the air. A little breeze, 
.too, Sighed over the sea, ruffling its surface, died away, then 
softly came again. As he moved into the darkness Maurice was 
conscious that the buoyancy of his spirits received a slight 
cheek. The night seemed suddenly to have changed, to have 
become mom mysterious. He began to feel its mystery now, 
to be aware of the strangeness of being out in the sea alone at 
such an hour. Upon the shore he haw the forms of his com- 
pan ions, bat they looked remote and, phantom-like. He did 
j^otbear their voices. Perhaps the slow approach of dawn was 
io abect them, and the litlfe adnd that was springing •; 
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up chilled their merrim% and struck them to silence. Before 
him the dense bUfckness of the recite rose^kea grotesque Wall 
carved in diabetic shapes, and as he staled at these shapes he 
had as odd fancy that they were living things, and that they 
were watching him at his labour. He could not get this idea, 
that he was being watched, out of his head, and for a moment 
he forgot about the fish, and stood still, staring at the monsters, 
whose bulky forms reared themselves up into the moonlight 
from which they banished him. 

“ Signore! Signorino! ” 

There came to him a cry of protest from the shore. He 
started, moved forward with the net, and went under water. 


He had stepped into a deep hole. Still holding fast to the net 
he came up to the surface, shook his head, and struck out. As 
he did so, he heard another cry, sharp yet musical. But this 
cry did not come from the beach whore his companions were 
gathered. It rose from the blackness of the rocks dose to him, 
and it sounded like the cry of a woman. He winked his eyes 
to get the water out of them, and swam for ttfe rocks, heedless 
of his duty as a fisherman. But the net impede^ him, and 
again there was a shout from the shone,— 

“Signorino! Signorino! E'pazzoLei?” 

: Reluctantly he turned and swam bach to the shallow water. 
But when bis feet touched bottom he stood still. That cry of a 
woman from the mystery of the rocks had startled, bad fasci¬ 


nated his ears. Suddenly he remembered that he must be 
near to that Casa delle Sirene, whose little light he had seen 
from the terrace of the priest’s house on his first evening in 
Sicily. He longed to hear that woman’s voice again. For a 
moment he thought of it as the voice of a, siren, of one of those 
beings of enchantment who hire men on to their destruction, 
and he listened eagerly, almost pa^onatdy, while fh* ruffled 
•••Water eddied softly about his breast. But nojmpic aide to 
him from the blackness of the rodts,. arid he turned 

H M,. .,..4 . . . .. « J , a ' * 


stf and waded to the shore, 
lit was met with merry pro! 
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m hml nearly hem torn out of ;fais r J»nds. • Gaspare, hah 
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apologised to Nito and showed Gasp^e that he was uninjured. 
Then, while the oth&s began to tiount the fish, he went to the 
boats to put on his clothes, accompanied by Gaspare. 

44 Why did yon swim towards the rocks, signorino? ” asked 
the boy, looking at him with a sharp curiosity. 

Delarey hesitated for a moment. He was inclined, he 
scarcely knew why, to keep silence about the cry he had heard. 
Yet he wanted to ask Gaspare something. 

"Gaspare,” he said at last, as they reached the boats, 
" was any one of you on the rocks over there just now? ” 

He had forgotten to number his companions when he 
reached the shore. Perhaps one was missing, and had 
wandered towards the point to watch him fishing. 

11 No, signore. Why do you ask ? 41 

Again Delarey hesitated. Then he said,— 

44 I heard someone call out to me there.” 

He began to rub his wet body with a towel. 

"Gall! What did they call? ” 

"Nothing; no words. Someone cried out.” 

“ At this hour! Who should be there, signore? ” 

The action of the rough towel upon his body brought a glow 
ot warmth to Delarey, and the sense of mystery began to depart 
from his mind. * 

44 Perhaps it was a fisherman,” he said; 

" They do not fish from there, signore. It must have been 
me you heard. When you went under the water I cried out. 
Drink some wine, signorino.” 

He held-a glam full of wine to Driarey's lips. Delarey 
drank. 

44 But you 4 ve got <a man's voice, Gaspare ! 44 he said, putting 
down the glass and beginning to get into his clothes. 

“Per Dio! , Would ybu have me squeak like a woman, 
signore? ” t • ' | - 

Delarey laughed and said no more. But he knew it was 
not Gaspare's voice he had heard. 

The net was drawn up now for the last time, and as soon as 
Delarey had dressedtoey set out to walk to the caves on the 
i farther ride of the rocks, where they*,meant to sleep till Canada 
was about and ready to make tlto#ittuia. * To reach them 
had to Clamber up from the oeaich to toe Messina road. 
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mount a hill, and descend to the Caffe Becardi, a small, isolated 
shanty which stood close to the sea, and was used in summer¬ 
time by bathers who wanted refreshment. Nito and the rest 
walked on in front, and Delarey followed a few paces behind 
with Gaspare. When they reached the summit of the hill a 
great sweep of open sea was disclosed to their view, stretching 
away to the Straits of Messina,* and bounded in the far distance 
by tile vague outlines of the Calabrian Mountains. Here the 
wind met them more sharply, and belbw them on the pebbles 
by the caffe they could see the foam of breaking waves. But 
to the right, and nearer to them, the sea waS still as an inland 
pool, guarded by the tree-covered hump of land on which 
stood the house of the sirens. This hump, which would have 
been an islet but for the narrow wall of sheer rock which joined 
it to the mainland, ran out into the sea parallel to the road. 

On the height, Delarey paused for a moment, as if to look 
at the wide view, dim and ethereal, under the dying moon. 

“ Is that Calabria? ” he asked. , • 

“Si, signore. And there is the caffe. The caves are 
beyond it. You cannot see than from here. But you are 
not looking, signonno! ” 

The boy's quidk eyes had noticed that Delarey was glanc¬ 
ing towards the tangle of trees, among* which was visible a 
small section of the grey wall of the house of the sirens. 

“ How calm the sea is there! ” Delarey said, swiftly. 

“ Si, signore. That is where you can see the light in the 
Window from our tenrace.” 

“ There’s no light now.*' 


“ How should there be? They are asleep. Andiamo? " 
They followed the others, who were now out of sight. 
When they reached the caves, Nito and the boys had already 
hung themselves down upon the *sand and were Sleeping, 
Gaspare scooped out a hollow for Delarey, rolled uj5 his jacket 
as a pillow for his padrone’s head, murmured a “Buon 
riposo! ” lay down near hint, buried his face in his arms, and 
almost directly began to breathe with a regularity that told 
Its tale of youthful, happy slumber. 

It was dark in the cave and quite warm. The sand made 
a comfortable bed* and Delarey was luxuriously tired after the 
Joug walk and the wading in the ae^ When lay down he 
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thought that he, too, would be asleep in a moment, but sleep 
did not come to hii% though he closed his ^es in anticipation 
of it. His mind was busy in his weary body, and that little 
cry of a woman still rang in his ears. He heard it like a song 
sung by a mysterious voice in a place of mystery by the sea; 
Soon he opened his eyes. Turning a little in the sand, away 
from his companions, he looked out from the cave, 'across the 
sloping beach and the foam of the waves, to the darkness of 
trees on the island. (So he called the place of the siren’s house 
to himself now, and always hereafter.) From the cave he 
could not see the house, but only the trees, a formless, dim 
mass that grew about it. The monotonous sound of wave 
after wave did not still the cry in his ears, but mingled with it, 
as must have mingled with die song of the sirens to' Ulysses 
ihe murmur of breaking seas ever so long ago. AnS. he thought 
of a siren in the night stealing to a hidden place in the rocks to 
watch him as he drew the net, breast high in the water. 
There was romance in his mind to-night, new-born and 
strai%e. Sicily*had put it there with the wild sense of youth 
and freedom that still possessed him. Something seemed to 
call him away from this cave of sleep, to bid his tired body 
bestir itself once more. He looked at th& dark forms of his 
comrades, stretched Jn various attitudes of repose, and sud¬ 
denly he knew he could not sleep. He did not want to sleep. 
He wanted—what? He raised himself to a sitting posture, 
then softly stood up, and with infinite precaution stole out of 
the cave. 

The coldness of the coming dawn took hold on him on the 
shore, and he saw in the east a mysterious pallor that was not 
of the moon, and upon the foam of the waves a light that was 
ghastly and that suggested infinite weariness and sickness. 
But he did not say this to himself. He merely felt that the 
night was quickly departing, and that he must hasten on his 
■ errand before the day came. 

He was going to search for the woman who had cried out 
to him in the sea. And he felt as if she were a creature of the 
night, of the moon and of the shadows, and as if he could 
never hope to find her in the glory of the day. 



VII 


T^ELAREY stole along the beach, walking lightly despite his 
fatigue. Hefeltcuriousl)fexcited,asifhewere on the heels 
of some adventure. He passed the Caffc Berardi almost like a 
thief in the night, and came to the narrow strip of pebbles 
that edged the still and lakelike water, protected by the sirens’ 
isle. There he paused. He meant to gain that lonely land, 
but how? By the water lay two or three boats, but they were 
large and clumsy, impossible to move without aid. Should 
he climb up to the Messina road, traverse the spit of ground 
that led to the rocky wall, and try to make his way across it? 
The feat would be a difficult one, he thought. But it was not 
that which deterred him. He was impatient of delay, and 
the dltour would take time. Between him and the islet was 
the waterway. Already he had been in the sea. Why not 
go in again 7 He stripped, packed his clothes into a bundle, 
tied roughly with a rope made of his handkerchief and boot* 
laces, and waded in. For a long way the water was shallow. 
Only when he was near to the island di<f it rise to his breast, 
to his throat, higher at last. Holding the bundle on his head 
with one hand, he struck out strongly and soon touched 
bottom again. He scrambled out, dressed on a flat rock, then 
looked for a path leading upward. 

The ground was very steep, almost precipitous, and 
thickly covered with trees and with undergrowth. This 
undergrowth concealed innumerable rocks and stones which 
shifted under his feet and rolled down as he began to ascend, 
igrasping the bushes and the brandies. He could find no path. 
What did it matter? All sense of fatigue had left him. With 
the activity of a cat he mounted. A tree struck him across 
the face. Another swept off his hat. He felt that he had 
antagonists who wished to beat him back to the sea, and his 
blood rose against them. He tore down a branch that im¬ 
peded him, broke it with his strong hands, and flung it away 
viciously. His teeth were set and his nerves tingled, and he 

OS 
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was conscious of th^almost angry joy of keen bodily exertion. 
The body—’that was his God to-night. Hew he loved it, its 
health and strength, its willingness, its capacities! How he 
gloried in it! It had bounded down the mountain. It had 
gone into the sea and revelled there. It had fished and swum. 
Now it mounted upward to discovery, defying the weapons 
that Nature launched against if. Splendid, splendid body! 

He fought with die trees and conquered them. His 
trampling feet sent the stones leaping downward to be drowned 
in the sea. His swift eyes found the likely places for a foot* 
hold. His sinewy hands forced his enemies to assist him in 
the enterprise they hated. He came out on to the plateau at 
the summit of the island and stood still, panting, beside the 
house that hid there. 

Its blind grey wall confronted him coldly in the dimness, 
one shuttered window, like a shut eye, concealing the interior, 
the soul of the house that lay inside its body. In this window 
must*have been, set the light he had seen from the terrace. 
He wished there were a light burning now. Had he swum * 
across the inlet and fought his way up through the wood only 
to see a grey wall, a shuttered window? That cry had come 
from the rocks, yet he had been driven by something within 
him to this house, connecting—he knew not why—the cry 
with it and with the far-off light that had been like a star 
caught in the sea. Now he said to himself that he should 
have gone back to the rocks, and sought the siren there. 
Should he go now? He hesitated for a moment, leaning 
against the wall of the house. 


" Maju toma, maju veni 
Cu li belli soi ciureri; 

Oh chiipompa chi nni fa; 

Maju foma, maju h cch I 

Maju toma, maju vinni, 

Duna isca a li dkdnui; 

Vinni xiccu e ricchi fa, 

Maju viva 1 Maju h cck I ” 

He heard a girl's voice singing hear him, whether inside 
the house or among the trees he cou$ not at first tell. It sang 
softly yet gaily* las if the sun wfire up gnd the world were awake, 
and wkti it died away Delarey felt as if the singer must be in 
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the dawn, though he stdcdstill in the nigjit. He put his ear 
to the shuttered window and listened. 

“ L’haju; nun l'haju? ” ^ 

The voice was speaking now with a sort of whimsical and 
half-pathetic merriment, as if inclined to break info laughter 
at its own childish wistfulness. 
u M’ama; nun m'ama? ” 

It broke off. He heard a little laugh. Then the song 
began again,— 

“Maju viju, e maju cbgghiu, • 

Bona sorti di Diu vogghitt 
Ciuri di Maju c6gghiu a la campfa, 

Diu, pinz&ticci vu a la sorti mia l M 


The voice was not in the house. Delarey was sure of that 
now. He was almost sure, too, that it was the same voice 
which had cried out to him from the rocks. Moving with pre¬ 
caution he stole round the house to the farther side, which* 
looked out upon the open sea, keeping among the trees, which 
grew thickly about the house on three sides, but which left it 
unprotected to the sea-winds on the fourth. 

A girl was standing in this open space, alone, looking sea¬ 
ward, with one arm outstretched, one haifd laid lightly, almost 
caressingly, upon the gnarled trunk of a solitary old olive-tree, 
the other arm hanging at her side. She was dressed in some 
dark, coarse stuff, with a short skirt, and a red handkerchief 
tied round her head, and seemed in the pale and almost 
" ghastly light in which night and day were drawing near to 
each other to be tall and slim of waist. Her head was thrown 5 


back, as if she were drinking in the breeze that heralded the 
4awn—drinking it in like a voluptuary. 

Delarey stood and watched her. Hie could not see her 

- • V ; '; [V'S *"■ ' ’ 

She spoke some words in dialect in a deaf voice. There/ 

gwasAb one else visible. Evidently she was talking to herself. 
Theseutly she laughed again, and began, to sing once more,— 

„ 4 4 . „ ,V > ’ ' 

“Maju viju, emaju cigghiu, ~ 

; ,{ ; : ,, Alame’easaguajnu 7 oni v&gghiu . . 


,, Ciuri di maju 


/ -ji ^^Orued.iw^atoa' 


ala ctnpla, 
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There was an African sound in the girl’s voice—a sound of 
mystery that suggested heat and a force that could he languor¬ 
ous and stretch itself at ease. She was singing the song the 
Sicilian peasant girls jointin on the first of May, when the 
ciuri di maju is in blossom and the young countrywomen go 
forth in merry bands to pick the flower of May, and turning 
their eyes to the wayside shrine, or, if there be none near, to 
the east and the rising sun, lift their hands full of the flowers 
above their heads, and, making the sign of the cross, murmur 
devoutly,— 

** Divina Pravidenza, pruwidltimi; 

Divina Pruvidenza, cunsul&tixni; 

Divina Pruvidenza h grazrni assai; • 

Cu’ teni fidi a Diu, 'un pirisci mai! ” 

Delarey knew neither song nor custom, but his ears were 
fascinated by the voice and the melody. Both sounded 
remote and yet familiar to him, as if once, in some distant 
landj—perhaps of dreams—he had heard them before. He 
wished the girl to go on singing, to sing on and on into the, 
dawn while he listened in his hiding-place, but she suddenly 
turned round and stood looking towards him, as if something 
had told her that she was not alone. He kept quite still. He 
knew she could not* see him, yet he felt as if she was aware 
that he was there, and instinctively he held his breath, and 
leaned backward into deeper shadow. After a minute the 
girl took a step forward, and, still staring in his direction, 
called out,— 

“ Padre? ” 

Then Delarey knew that it was her voice that he had 
heard when he was in the sea, and he suddenly changed his 
desire. Now he no longer wished to remain unseen, and 
without hesitation he Came out from the trees. The girl 
. stood where she was, watching him as he came. Her attitude 
showed neither surprise nor alarm, and, when he was dose to 
her, and could at last see her face, he found that its expression 
was one of simple, bold questioning. It seemed to be saying 
to him quietly, “ Well, what do you want of me? * 

Delarey was not acquainted With tie Arab type of face. 
Had he. been he would have at once been struck by the Eastern 
look in'4^ girrs long, black eyes, by the Easton cast 
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of her regular, slightly aquiline features. Above her eyes 
were thin, jet black eyebrows that looked almost as if they 
were painted. Her chin was full and her face oval in shape. 
She had hair like Gaspare's, black-brown, immensely thick 
and wavy, with tiny feathers of gold about the temples. She 
was tall, and had the contours of a strong, though graceful girl 
just blooming into womanhood. Her hands were as brown 
as Delarey's, well-shaped, but the hands of a worker. She 
was perhaps eighteen or nineteen, and brimful of lusty life. 

After a minute of silence Delarey's memory recalled some 
words of Gaspare’s, till then forgotten. • 

“ You are Maddalena! " he said, in Italian. 

The girl nodded. 

" Si, signore." 

She uttered the words softly, then fell into silence again, 
staring at him with her lustrous eyes, that were like black jewels. 

“ You live here with Salvatore? " 

She nodded once more and began to smile, as if m with 
pleasure at his knowledge of her. 

Delarey smiled too, and made with his arms the motion 
of swimming. At that she laughed outright and broke into 
quick speech. She spoke vivaciously, moving her hands and 
her whole body. Delarey could not understand much of 
what she said, but he caught the words mare and pescatore, 
and by her gestures knew that she was telling him she had 
been on the rocks and had seen his mishap. Suddenly in the 
midst of her talk she uttered the little cry of surprise or alarm 
which he had heard as he came up above water, pointed to her 
lips to indicate that she had given vent to it, and laughed 
again with all her heart. Delarey laughed too. He felt 
happy and at ease with his siren, and was secretly amused at 
his thought in the sea of the magical being full of enchantment 
Who sang to lure men to their destruction. This girl was simply 
a pretty, but not specially uncommon, type of the Sicilian 
contadina—young, gay, quite free from timidity, though 
^entk; full of the joy of life and of the nascent passion of 
Womanhood, blossoming out carelessly in the sunshine of the 
season of flowers. She could sing, this island siren, hut prob¬ 
ably she could not read or write. She could dance, could 
perhaps innocently give and receive, love. %tt there was in 
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her face, in her manner, nothing* deliberately provocative. 
Indeed, she looked warmly pure, like a bright, eager young 
animal of the woods, full of a blithe readiness to enjoy, full 
of hope and of unselfconscious animation. 

Delarey wondered why she was not sleeping, and strove 
to ask her, speaking carefully bis best Sicilian, and using 
eloquent gestures, which set her smiling, then laughing again. 
In reply to him she pointed towards the sea, then towards the 
house, then towards the sea once more. He guessed that some 
fisherman had risen early to go to his work, and that she had 
got up to see him off, and had been too wakeful to return to 
bed. 

“ Niente piu sonno! ” he said, opening wide his eyes. 

“Nientel Niente!” 

He feigned fatigue. She took his travesty seriously, and 
pointed to the house, inviting him by gesture to go in and 
rest there. Evidently she believed that, being a stranger, he 
could not speak or understand much of her language. He 
did not even try to undeceive her. It amused him to watch* 
her dumb Show, for her face spoke eloquently, and her pretty 
brown hands knew a language that was delicious. He had 
no longer any thought of sleep, but he felt* curious to see the 
interior of the cottage, and he nodded his head in response to 
her invitation. At once she became the hospitable, peasant 
hostess. Her eyes sparkled with eagerness and pleasure, and 
she went quickly by him to the door, which stood half-open, 
pushed it back, and beckoned to him to enter. 

He obeyed her, went in, and found himself almost in dark¬ 
ness, for the big windows on either side of the door were 
shuttered, and only a tiny flame, like a spark, burned some¬ 
where fr-tnnqg the dense shadows of the interior at some dis¬ 
tance from him. Pretending to be alarmed at the obscurity, 
he put oufhis hand gropingly, and let it light on her arm, then 
slip down to her warm, strong young hand. 

*' I am afraid! ” he exclaimed. 

He heard her merry laugh and!; felt her trying to pull her 
hand away, but he held it fast, prolonging a joke that he 
found a pleasant one. In that moment; he was almost as 
simple ais she was, obeying his impulses carelessly, gaily, 
Jlp^hoiat ^thought of wiong—indeed, almost without thought 
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at all. His body was stjjl tingling and damp with the sea* 
water. Her face was fresh with the sea-wind. He had never 
felt more wholesome or as if life were a saner thing. 

She dragged her hand out of his* at last; he heard a grating 
noise, and a faint light sputtered up, then grew steady as she 
moved away and set a match to a candle, shielding it from 
the breeze that entered through the open door with her body. 

“ What a beautiful house! ” he cried, looking curiously 
around. 

He saw such a dwelling as one may see in any part of 
Sicily where the inhabitants are not sunk in fhe direst poverty 
and squalor, a modest home consisting of two fair-sized rooms, 
one opening into the other. In each room was a mighty bed, 
high and white, with fat pillows, and a counterpane of many 
colours. At the head of each was pinned a crucifix and a little 
picture of the Virgin, Maria Addolorata, with a palm branch 
that had been blessed, and beneath the picture in the inner 
room a tiny light, rather like an English night-light near its 
end, was burning. It was this that Delarey had seen like a 
spark in the distance. At the foot of each bed stood a big box 
of walnut-wood, carved into arabesques and grotesque faces. 
There were a few 'straw chairs and kitchen utensils. An old 
gun stood in a comer with a bundle of wdod. Not far off was 
a pan of charcoal. There were also two or three common deal 
tables, on one of which stood the remains of a meal, a big jar 
containing wine, a flat loaf of coarse brown bread, with a 
knife lying beside it, some green stuff in a plate, and a slab of 
hard, yellow cheese. 

Delarey was less interested in these things than in the dis¬ 
play of photographs, picture-cards, and figures of saints that 
adorned the walls, carefully arranged in patterns to show to 
the best advantage. Here were coloured reproductions of 
actresses in languid attitudes, of peasants dancing! of babies 
smiling, of elaborate young people with carefully dressed hair 
making love with 41 Molti Saluti! ” “ Una stretta di Mano! ” 
4 * Mando tin bado! ** “ Amicizia eternal ” and other expres¬ 
sions of friendship and affection, scribbled in awkward hand¬ 
writings across and around them. And mingled with them 
wees representations of saints, such as are sold at the fairs and 
festivals of Sicily, and are reverently treasured by the pious 
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and superstitions contadine; San Pancrazio, Santa Leocanda, 
th«5 protector of child-bearing women; Sant Aloe, the patron 
saint of the beasts of burden; San Biagio, Santo Vito, the 
patron saint of dogs; and fnany others, with the Bambino, 
the Immacolata, the Madonna di Loreto, the Madonna della 
Rocca. 

In the faint light cast by the'flickering candle, the faces of 
saints and actresses, of smiling babies, of lovers and Madonnas 
peered at Delarey as if curious to know why at such an hour 
he ventured to intrude among them, why he thus dared to 
examine them when all the world was sleeping. He drew 
back from them at length and looked again at the great bed 
with its fat pillows that stood in the farther room secluded 
from the sea-breeze. Suddenly he felt a longing to throw 
himself down and rest. 

The girl smiled at him with sympathy. 

“That is my bed,” she said simply. "Lie down and 
sleep,* signorino. V 

Delarey hesitated for a moment. He thought of his com¬ 
panions. If they should wake in the cave and miss him what 
would they think, what would they do? Then he looked again 
at the bed. The longing to lie down on ft was irresistible. 
He pointed to the o]5en door. 

“ When the sun comes will you wake me? ” he said. 

He took hold of his arm with one hand, and made the 
motion of shaking himself . 

“ Sole,” he said, “ Quando c *h il sole.” 

The girl laughed and nodded. 

“Si, signore—non dubiti!” 


Delarey climbed up on to the mountainous bed. 

“ Buena notte, Maddalena ! ” he said, smiling at her from 
the pillow like ahoy* * <: 

“Bucm^riposo, signorino! ” 


That was the last thing he heard. The last thing he saw 
was the dark, eager face of the girl lit up by the candle-dame, 
\watching him from the farther room* Her slight figure was 
framed by the doorway, through which a faint, sad light was 
waling: with the softs wind from the sea. Her lustrous eyes 
looking towards him curiously, as if hi were something of 
phenomena, as if she longed to understand his mystery. 
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Soon, very soon, he saw those eyes no more. He was asleep 
in the midst of the Madaonnas and the saints, with the blessed 
palm branch and the crucifix and Maria Addolorata above his 
head. ' 

The girl sat down on a chair just outside the door, and began 
to sing to herself once more in a low voice,— 

*' Divina Pruvidenla, pruwidltimi; 

Divina Pruvidenza, consulAtemi; 

Divina Pruvidenza b granni assai; 

Cu* teni fidi a DiO, 'un pirisci mai 1 ’* 

Once, in his sleep, Delarey must surely hive heard her song, 
for he began to dream that he was Ulysses sailing across the 
purple seas along the shores of an enchanted coast, and that 
he heard far-ofi the sirens singing, and saw their shadowy 
forms sitting among the rocks and reclining upon the yellow 
sands. Then he bade his mariners steer the bark towards 
the shore. But when he drew near the sirens changed into 
devout peasant women, and their alluring songs into prayers 
uttered to the Bambino and the Virgin. But one watched 
him with eyes that gleamed like black jewels, and her lips 
smiled while they uttered prayers, as if they could murmur 
love words and kiss the lips of men 

“ Signorino! Signorino! ” 

Delarey stirred on the great white bed. A hand grasped 
him firmly, shook him ruthlessly. 

u Signorino! C’£ il sole! ” 

He opened his eyes reluctantly. Maddalena was leaning 
Over him. He saw her bright face and curious young eyes, 
then the faces of the saints and the actresses upon the wall, 
and he wondered where he was and where Hermione was. 

“ Hermione! ” he said. 

« u Cosa? ” said Maddalena. 

She shook him again gently. He stretched himself, 
yawned, and began to smile. She smiled back at him. 

1 Cb il sole! ” 

* Now he remembered, lifted himself up, and looked towards 
‘the doorway. The first rays of the eon were filtering in and 
sparkling in the distance upon the sea. The east was barred 
Wtthred. # 

He slipped down from the bed. 
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"The frittura!” he said, in English. “I must make 
haste!” # 

Maddalena laughed. She had never heard English 
before. 

“ Ditelo ancora! ” she cried, eagerly. 

They went out together on to the plateau and stood looking 
seaward. 

“ I—must—make—haste! ” he said, speaking slowly and 
dividing the words. 

“Hi—maust—maiki—’ai—isti! ” she repeated, trying to 
imitate his accent: 

He burst out laughing. She pouted. Then she laughed, 
too, peal upon peal, while the sunlight grew stronger about 
them. How 7 fresh the wind was! It played with her hair, 
from which she had now removed the handkerchief, and ruffled 
the little feathers of gold upon her brow. It blew about her 
smooth young face as if it loved to touch the soft cheeks, the 
innocent lips, tl\e candid, unlined brow. The leaves of the 
olive-trees rustled and the brambles and the grasses swayed. 
Everything«was in movement, stirring gaily into life to greet 
the coming day. Maurice opened his mouth and drew in the 
air to his lungs, expanding his chest. He felt*inclined to dance, 
to sing, and very milch inclined to eat. 

' ‘ Addio, Maddalena! ” he said, holding out his hand. 

He looked into her eyes and added,— 

“ Addio, Maddalena mia! ” 

She smiled and looked down, then up at him again. 

“ A rivederd, signorino! ” 

She took his hand warmly in hers. 

“ Yes, that's better* A rivederd! ” 

He held her hand for a moment, looking into her long and 
laughing eyes, and thinkihg how like a young animal's they 
. were in thdr unwinking candour. And yet they were not like 
an animal’s. . For now, when he gazed into them, they did 
: not look away from him, but continued to regard him, and 
always with an eager shining of curiosity. That curiosity 
stirred his manhood, fired him. He longed to reply to it, to 
give aquick answer to its eager question, its “ what are you? " 

; He ^ance<| round, saw only the trees, tb^sea all Slight with 
"laired east now changing, slowly into gold. Then 
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he bent down, kissed the Ups of Maddalena with a laugh, 
turned and descended through the trees by the way he had 
come. He had no feeling that he had done any wrong to 
Hermione, any wrong to Maddalena. His spirits were high, 
and he sang as he leaped down, agile as a goat, to the sea. He 
meant to return as he had come, and at the water’s edge he 
stripped off his clothes once* more, tied them into a bundle, 
plunged into the sea, and struck out for the beach opposite. 
As he did so, as the cold, bracing water seized him, he heard 
far above him the musical cry of the siren of the night. He 
answered it with a loud, exultant call. * 

That was her farewell and his—this rustic Hero’s good¬ 
bye to her Leander. 

When he reached the Caff& Berardi its door stood open, 
and a middle-aged woman was looking out seaward. Beyond, 
by the caves, he saw figures moving. His companions were 
awake. He hastened towards them. His morning plunge 
in the sea had given him a wild appetite. , „ 

“ Frittura! Frittura! ” he shouted, taking off his hat and 
waving it. 

Gaspare came running towards him. 
w Where have you been, signorino? ” 

“ For a walk along the shore.” ‘ 

He still kept his hat in his hand. 

“ Why, your face is all wet, and so is your hair.” 

“ I washed them in the sea. Mangiamo! Mangiaxno! ” 
“ You did not sleep? ” 

Gaspare spoke curiously, regarded him with inquisitive, 
searching eyes. 

“ I couldn’t. I’ll sleep up there when we get home.” 

He pointed to the mountain. His eyes were dancing with 
gaiety. * 

“The frittura, Gasparino, the frittura! An® then the 
tarantella, and then ‘ O sole mio ’! ” 

He looked towards the rising sun, and began to sing at the 
top of his voice,— 

M O sole, o sole mi0. 

Sta *u fronte a to, 

Sta 'n froxtyn a to! ” 

Gaspare joined in lustily, and Carmela intfce doorway of 
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the Caffe Berardi waved a frying-pan at them in time to the 
music. 

“ Per Dio, Gaspare 1 ” exclaimed Maurice, as they raced 
towards the house, each striving to be first there— 1 ' Per Dio, 
I, never knew what life was till X came to Sicily! I never knew 
what happiness was till this morning!" 

“The frittura! The frittuia!” shouted Gaspare* 'Til 
be first! ” 

Neck and neck they reached the caffe as Nito poured the 
shining fish into Madre Carmela’s frying-pan. 



VIII 



Lucrezia was by the terrace wall looking over into the 
ravine. She could not see any moving figures, but she heard 
far down among the olives and the fruit-trees Gaspare’s voice 
singing 41 0 sole mio! ” and while she listened another voice 
joined in, the voice of the padrone. 

44 Dio mio, but they are merry! 11 she added, as the song 
was broken by a distant peal of laughter. 

Hermione came out upon the steps. She had been in the 
sitting-room writing a letter to Miss Townly, who sent her 
long and tearful effusions from London almost every day. 

44 Have you got the frying-pan ready, Lucjezia?" she 
asked. 

44 The frying-pan, signora! " 

44 Ves, for the fish they are bringing us.” 

Lucrezia looked knowing. 

44 Oh, signora, they will bring no fish.” 

44 Why not? They promised last night. Didn’t you 
hear? ” 

44 They promised, yes, but they won’t remember. Men 
promise at night and forget in the morning.” 

Hermione laughed. She had been feeling a little dull, but 
now the sound of the lusty voices and the laughter from the 
ravine filled her with a sudden cheerfulness, and sent a glow 
of anticipation into her heart. 

44 Lucrezia, you are a cynic." 

44 What is a cinico, signora? ” 

f 44 A Lucrezia. But yon don’t know your padrone. He 
won’t forget us." 

Lucrezia reddened. She feared she had perhaps said some- 
thina that seemed disrespectful., 

"Oh*' s h mor au there is not another the padrone. 

no 
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Everyone says so. Ask Gaspare and Sebastiano. I only 
meant that—" f 

“ I know. Well, tri-day you will understand that all men 
are not forgetful, when you «at your fish. 1 ' 

Lucrezia still looked very doubtful, but she said nothing 
more. 

“ There they are! ” exclaimed Hermione. 

She waved her hand and cried out. Life suddenly seemed 
quite different to her. These moving figures peopled gloriously 
the desert waste, these ringing voices filled with music the 
brooding silence of it. She murmured to herself a verse of 
scripture, “ Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh with 
the morning,” and she realised for the first time how absurdly 
sad and deserted she had been feeling, how unreasonably 
forlorn. By her present joy she measured her past—not 
sorrow exactly; she could not call it that—her past dreariness, 
and she said to herself with a little shock almost of fear, “ How 
terribly dependent I am! ” 

“ Mamma mia! ” cried Lucrezia, as another shout of 
laughter canje up from the ravine, “ how merry and mad they 
are! They have had a good night’s fishing.” 

Hermione heard the laughter, but now it sounded a little 
harsh in her ears. * 

“ I wonder,” she thought, as she leaned upon the terrace 
wall, '* I wonder if he has missed me at all t 1 wonder if men 
ever miss us as we miss them? ” 

Her call, it seemed, had not been heard, nor her gesture of 
welcome seen, but now Maurice looked up, waved his cap, and 
shouted. Gaspare, too, took off his linen hat with a stentorian 
cry of “ Bu6n giomo, signora.” 

M Signora! ” said Lucrezia. 

"Yes.” 

" LookU Was not I right? Are they carrying any¬ 
thing? ” 

Hermione looked eagerly, almost passionately, at the two 
figures now drawing near to the last ascent up the bare moun¬ 
tain flank. Maurice had a stick in one hand, the other hung 
empty at his ride. Gaspare still waved his hat wildly, 
holding it with both hands as a sailor holds the signalling- 
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“ Perhaps/ 1 she saidU® perhaps it :i wasa*t a good night, and 


'V 


they’ve caught nothings 


“ Oh. signora, the sea was 
taken3 ' 


% 

calfL 


They must have 
“ Perhaps their pockets are full of fish. I am sure they 


■V 


»* 


She spoke with a cheerful- assurance. 

“ If they have caught any fish, I know your frying-pan will 
be wanted,” she said 

" Chi la sa? ” said Lucrezia, with rather perfunctory 
politeness. • 

Secretly she thought that the padrona had only one fault. 
She was a little obstinate sometimes, and disinclined to be told 
the truth. And certainly she did not know very much about 
men, although she had a husband. 

Through the old Norman arch came Delarey and Gaspare, 
with hot faces and gay, shining eyes, splendidly tired with 
their exertions and happy in the thought of rest. Delarey 
took Hermione’s hand in his. He would have kissed her 
before Lucrezia and Gaspare, quite naturally, but Wt that 
her hand stiffened slightly in his as he leaned forward, and he 
forbore. She longed for his kiss, but to receive it there would 
have spoiled a joy. And kind and familiar though she was 
with those beneath her, she could not bear to show the deeps 
of her heart before them. To her his kiss after her lonely 
flight would be an event. Did he know that? She wondered. 
^ ; He still kept her hand in his as he began to tell her about 

$theh f expedition. 

‘ “ Did you enjoy it? ” she asked, thinking what a boy be 

looked in his eager, physical happiness, 

: 41 Ask Gaspare! ” 

- .; ” I don’t think I need. Your eyes tell me.' 

“ I never enjoyed any night so much before* out there 
under the moon. Why don’t we always sleeji out-of-doors ? ” 
“ Shall we try some night bn thevteftacje? u 
*• *By Jove, we will! What a lark ! n >•' 

; w Did you go into the sea? M ■ * 

' ” I should think so! Ask Gaspare if l didn’t beat them all. 

I had to fwW, too.” ,... 

'** A#- the fi$h ? ”^she said, trj&gtsb 
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“ They were stunning. We &jgght an awful lot, and 
Mother Carmela cooked them to a Tit l had an appetite, I can 
tell you, Hermione, after being in the sea." 

She was silent for' a morpent. Her hand had dropped out 
of his. When she spoke again, she said,— 

“ And you slept in the caves ? " p 

41 The others did." a 

44 And you? " 

“ I couldn't sleep, so I went out on to the beach. But I’ll 
tell you all that presently. You won't be shocked, Hermione, 
if I take a siesta now? I'm pretty well done—grandly tired, 
don’t you know? I think I could get a lovely nap before 
collazione." 

“ Come in, my dearest,” she said. “ Collazione a little 
late, Lucrezia, not till half-past one." 

44 And the fish, signora? ” asked Lucrezia. 

44 We've got quite enough without fish," said Hermione, 
turning away. 

44 Oh, by Jove," Delarey said, as they went into the cottage, 
putting his,hand into his jacket pocket, 44 I've got something 
for you, Hermione." 

44 Fish!" she cried, eagerly, her whole,face brightening. 
44 Lucre—" 

44 Fish in my coat!” he interrupted, still not remembering. 
44 No, a letter. They gave it me from the village as we came 
up. Here it is.” 

He drew out a letter, gave it to her, and went into the bed¬ 
room, while. Hermione stood in the sitting-room by the dining- 
table with the letter in her hand. * 

It was from Artois, with the Kairouan postmark. 

44 It’s from Emile," she said. 

Maurice was dosing the shutters, to make the bedroom 
dark. • 

44 Is he stiU in Africa? " he asked, letting down the bar 
j with a clatter. 

I 44 Yes," she said, opening the envelope. 44 Go to bed like 
V a good boy while I read it.” 

I She wanted his kiss so much that she did not go near to him, 

| and spoke with a. lightness th^twas almost like a feigned in- 

^ difference. . He thrust Ms «rav face through the doorway into 

n „' ^ 
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the sunshine, and she saw the beads of perspiration on his 
smooth brow above his laughing, yet half-sleepy eyes. 

“Come and tuck me up aftervmrds!” he said, and 
vanished. r 

Hermione made a little movement as if to follow him, but 
checked it and unfolded the letter. 

“ 4 Res d' Abdul Kader, Kairouan. 

"My dear Friend, —This will be one of my dreary note, 
but you must forgive me. Do you ever feel a heavy cloud of 
apprehension lowering over you, a sensation of approaching 
calamity, as if you heard the footsteps o| a deadly enemy 
stealthily approaching you? Do you know what it is to lose 
courage, to fear yourself, life, the future, to long to hear a word 
of sympathy from a friendly voice, to long to lay hold of a 
friendly hand? Are you ever like a child in the dark, your 
intellect no weapon against the dread of formless things? The 
African sun is shining here as I sit under a palm-tree writing, 
with my servant, Zerzour, squatting beside me.. It is so clear 
that I can almost count the veins in the leaves of the palms, so 
warm that Zerzour has thrown off his burnous and kept on only 
his linen shirt. And yet I am cold and seem fb be in blackness. 
I write to you to gain some courage if I can. But I have gained 
none yet. I believe there must be a physical c&use for my 
malaise, and that I am going to have some dreadful illness, and. 
perhaps lay my bones here in the shadow of the mosques among 
the sons of Islam. Write to me. Is ike Garden of Paradise 
blooming with flowers? Is the tree of knowledge of good 
weighed down with fruit, and do you pluck the fruit boldly and 
eat it every day? You told me in London to come over and see 
you. I am not coming. Do not fear. Bnt how I wish that I 
amid now, at this instant, see your strong face, touch your 
courageous hand. There is a sensation of doom upon me. 
Laugh at me as much as you like, but write to me. I feel cold 
—cold iyi the sun. Emile.” 

When she had finished reading this letter, Hermione stood 
' quite still with it in her hand, gazing 1 at the white paper on 
which Ibis cry from Africa was traced. It seemed^to hex that; 
a cry from across the sea for help against some impending fate. 
She had often had melancholy tettem&om Artois in the past, 

^ eiqjressmg pessimistic views about life and literature, anxiety 
: about some book which he was writing, and which he thought 
wasgoing to be a failure, anger agahist the follies of men, the 
tteu cff jfranch politics, or t!^ degeneration of the arts in 
modern; %mes. Diatribes .she^as’^accq^aamed to, and a 
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definite melancholy from one who had not a gay temperament. 
But this letter was different from alfthe others. She sat down 
and read it again. For the moment she had forgotten Maurice, 
and did not hear his movements in the adjoining room. She 
was in Africa under a palm-tree, looking into the face of a 
friend with keen anxiety, trying to read the immediate future 
for him there. * 

“ Maurice! ” she called presently, without getting up from 
her seat, “ I've had such a strange letter from Emile. I'm 
afraid—I feel as if he were going to be dreadfully ill or have 
an accident.” ' 

There was no reply. 

“ Maurice! ” she called again. 

Then she got up and looked into the bedroom. It was 
nearly dark, but she could see her husband’s black head on the 
pillow, and hear a sound of regular breathing. He was asleep 
already; she had not received his kiss or tucked him up. She 
felt absurdly unhappy, as if she had missed a pleasure that could 
never come to her again. That, she thought, is one of the 
penalties of a great love, the passionate regret it spends on the 
tiny things it has failed of. At this moment she fancied—no, 
riie frit sure—that there would always be a*shadow in her life. 
She had lost Maurite’s kiss after his return from his first 
absence since their marriage. And a kiss from his lips still 
seemed to her a wonderful, almost a sacred thing, not only a 
physical act, but an emblem of that which was mysterious and 
lay behind the physical. Why had she not let him kiss her 
on the terrace? Her sensitive reserve had made her loss. 
For a moment she thought she wished she had the careless 
mind of a peasant. Lucrezia loved Sebastiano with passion, 
but she would have let him kiss her in public and been proud 
of it. What was the use of delicacy, of sensitiveness, in the 
great coarse thing called life? Even Maurice had not shared 
her feeling. He was open as a boy, almost as a peasant boy. 

She began to wonder about him. She often wondered 
about him now in Sicily. In England she never had. She 
had thought there that she knew him as he, perhaps, could 
uever know her. It seemed to her that she had been almost 
arrogant, filled with a pride of intellect. She was beginning to 
be humbler here, face to face with Etna. 
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. Let him sleep, mystery wrapped in the mystery of slumber 1 
" She sat down in the rwilight, waiting till he should wake, 
watching the darkness of his hair upon the pillow. 

Some time passed, and presently she heard a noise upon the 
terrace. She got up softly, went into the sitting-room, and 
looked out. Lucrezia was laying the table for collazione. 
tf Is it half-past one already? ” she asked. 

" Si, signora.” 

“ But the padrone is still asleep? ” 

“ So is Gaspare in the hay. Come and see, signora.” 
Lucrezia took Hermione by the hand and'led her round the 
angle of the cottage. There, under the low roof of the out¬ 
house, dressed only in his shirt and trousers with his brown 
arms bare, and his hair tumbled over his damp forehead, lay 
Gaspare on a heap of hay dose to Tito, the donkey. Some 
hens were tripping and pecking by his legs, and a black cat was 
curled up in the hollow of his left armpit. He looked in¬ 
finitely young, healthy, and comfortable, like an embodied 
carelessness, that had flung itself down to its need. 
u I wish I could sleep like that,” said Hermione* 

“ Signora! ” said Lucrezia, shocked. “ You in the stable . 
with that white dress! Mamma mia! And the hens! ” 

“ Hens, donkey, cat, hay, and all—I** should love it. But 
I’m too old ever to sleep like that. Don’t wake him! ** 
Lucrezia was stepping over to Gaspare. 

“ And I won’t wake the padrone. Let them both sleep. 
They’ve been up all night. I’ll eat alone. When they wake 
we’U manage something for them. Perhaps they’ll sleep till 
evening, till dinner-time.” 

“Gaspare will, signora. He can sleep the dock round 
when he’s tired.” 

“ And the padrone too, I daresay. All the better.” 

She spoke cheerfully, then went to sit down to Her solitary 
meal. 

The letter of Artois was her only company. She read it 
again as she ate, and again felt as if it had been written by a 
man over whom some real misfortune was impending. The 
thought of his isolation in that remote African dty pained her 
warm heart. She compared it with her own momentary 
solitude; and diided herself for -and she did mind— 
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the lonely meal. How much she had—everything almost. 
And Artois, with his genius, his fafiie, his liberty—-how little 
he had! An Arab servant for his companion, while she for 
hers had Maurice! Her hefeurt glowed with thankfulness, and, 
feeling how rich she was, she felt a longing to give to others— 
a longing to make everyone happy, a longing specially to make 
Emile happy. His letter was* horribly sad. Each time she 
looked at it she was made sad by it, even apprehensive. She 
remembered their long and close friendship, how she had 
sympathised with all his struggles, how she had been proud of 
possessing his confidence and of being asked to advise him on 
points connected with his work. The past returned to her, 
kindlin g fires in her heart, till she longed to be near him and 
to shed their warmth on him. The African sun shone upon 
him and left him cold, numb. How wonderful it was, she 
thought, that the touch of a true friend’s hand, the smile of 
the eyes of a friend, could succeed where the sun failed. 
Sometimes she* thought of herself, of all human beings, as 
pigmies. Now she felt that she came of a race of giants, whose 
powers were illimitable. If only she could be under that palm- 
tree for a moment beside Emile, she would be able to test the 
power she knew was within her, the glorifius power that the 
sun lacked, to shed light and heat through a human soul. With 
an instinctive gesture she stretched out her hand as if to give 
Artois the touch he longed for. It encountered only the air 
and dropped to her side. She got up with a sigh. 

“ Poor dd Emile! ” she said to herself. “ If only I could 
do something for him! ” 

The thought of Maurice sleeping calmly close to her made 
her long to say “ Thank you ” for her great happiness by per¬ 
forming some action of usefulness, some action that would help 
another—Emile for choice—to happiness, or, at least, to calm. 

This longing was for a moment so keen in her that it was 
almost like an unconscious petition, like an unuttered prayer 
in the heart, “ Give me an opportunity to show my gratitude.” 

She stood by the wall for a moment, looking over into the 
ravine and at the mountain flank opposite. Etna was start¬ 
lingly dear to-day. She fancied that if, a fly were to settle 
upon the snow on its summit,* she would be able to see it. The 
sea was like a mirror in which lay the reflection of the un- 
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clouded sky. It was not far to Africa. She watched a bird 
pass towards the sea. Pefhaps it was flying to Kairouan, and 
would settle at last on one of the white cupolas of the great 
mosque there, the Mosque of Djama Kebir. 

What could she do for Emile? She could at least write to 
him. She could renew her invitation to him to come to Sicily. 

“ Lucrezia! ” she called Softly, lest she might waken 
Maurice. 

“ Signora? ” said Lucrezia, appearing round the comer of 
the cottage. 

“ Please bring me out a pen and ink axfd writing-paper, 
will you? ” 

“Si, signora. 0 

Lucrezia was standing beside Hermione. Now she turned 
to go into the house. As she did so she said,— 

“ Ecco, Antonino from the post-office! ” 

“ Where? ° asked Hermione. 

Lucrezia pointed to a little figure that was moving quickly 
along the mountain path towards the cottage. 

“ There, signora. But why should he come? • It is not 
the hour for the post yet.° 

“ No. Perhaps it is a telegram. Yes, it must be a tele¬ 
gram. 0 

She glanced at the letter in her hand. 

“ It’s a telegram from Africa,” she said, as if she knew. 

And at that moment she felt that she did know. 

*' Lucrezia regarded her with round-eyed amazement. 

“But, signora, how can you—” , 

" There, Antonino has disappeared under the trees! We 
shall see him in a minute among the rocks. I’ll go to meet 
him.” 

And she went quickly to the arcliway, and looked down 
the path where the lizards were darting to and fro ill the sun¬ 
shine, Almost directly Antonino reappeared, a small boy 
^<dimbix% steadily up the steep pathway, with a leather bag 
Slungoverhis shoulder. 

“Antonino!” she called to him.* “Is it a telegram?” 

. Si, signora! ” he cried out. 

lie came up to her* panting, opened the hag, and gave her 
the fbldedpaper. ,J^ •/ 
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“ Go and get something to drink,*' she said. " To eat, too, 
if ■you’re hungry.” • 

Antonino ran off eagerly, while Hermione tore open the 
paper and read these word* in French,— 

44 Monsieur Artois dangerously ill, fear may not recover, he 
wished you to know. 

44 Max Berton, JDocteur Mddecin, Kairouan.” 

Hermione dropped the telegram. She did not feel at all 
surprised. Indeed, she felt that she had been expecting 
almost these very words, tdling her of a tragedy at which the 
letter she still held in her hand had hinted. For a moment she 
stood there without being conscious of any special sensation. 
Then she stooped, picked up the telegram, and read it again. 
This time it seemed like an answer to that unuttered prayer in 
her heart: “ Give me an opportunity to show my gratitude.” 
She did not hesitate for a moment as to what she would da 
She would go to Kairouan, to close the eyes of her friend if he 
must^die, if not.to nurse him back to life. 

Antonino was munching some bread-and-cheeee and had 
one hand round a glass full of red wine. 

“ I’m going to write an answer,” she said to him. “ And 
you must run with it.” 

“ Si, signora.” • 

“ Was it from Africa, signora? ” asked Lucrezia. 

“ Yes.” 

Lucxezia’s jaw fell, and she stared in superstitious amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ I wonder,” Hermione thought, “ if Maurice—” 

She went gently to the bedroom. He was still sleeping 
calmly. His attitude of luxurious repose, the sound of his 
quiet breathing, seemed strange to her eyes and ears at this 
moment, strange and afinost horrible. For an instant she 
thought ofrwaking him in order to tell him her news and con¬ 
sult with him about the journey. It never occurred to her to 
ask hint whether there should be a journey. But something 
held her back, as one is held back from disturbing the slumber 
of a tired child, and she returned to the sitting-room, wrote out 
the following telegram,-— 

44 Shall start for Kairouan *at once, wire me Tunisia Palace 
Hotel, Tunis, Madame Dblarby,” 
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and sent Antonino with it flying down the hill. Then she got 
time-tables and a guide-fcook of Tunisia, and sat down at her 
writing-table to make out the journey; while Lucrezia, con¬ 
scious that something unusual was afoot, watched her with 
solemn eyes. 

Hermione found that she would gain nothing by starting 
that night. By leaving early the next morning she would 
arrive at Trapani in time to catch a steamer which left at mid¬ 
night for Tunis, reaching Africa at nine on the following morn¬ 
ing. From Tunis a day’s journey by train would bring her 
to Kairouan. If the steamer were punctuaTshe might be able 
to catch a train immediately on her arrival at Tunis. If not, 
she would have to spend one day there. 

Already she felt as if she were travelling. All sense of 
peace had left her. She seemed to hear the shriek of 
engines, the roar of trains in tunnels and under bridges, to 
shake with the oscillation of the carriage, to sway with the dip 
and rise of the action of the steamer. » * 

Swiftly, as one in haste, she wrote down times of departure 
and arrival: Cattaro to Messina, Messina to Palermo, Palermo 
to Trapani, Trapani to Tunis, Tunis to Kairouan, with the. 
price of the ticket—a return ticket. When that was done and 
she had laid down her pen, she began for the first time to 
realise the change a morsel of paper had made in her life, to 
realise the fact of the closeness of her new knowledge of what 
was and what was coming to Maurice’s ignorance. The 
travelling sensation within her, an intense interior restlessness, 
made her long for action, for some ardent occupation in which 
the body could take part. She would have liked to begin at 
once to pack, but all her things were in the bedroom where 
Maurice was sleeping. Would he sleep for ever? She longed 
for him to wake, but she would not wake him. Everything 
could .be packed in an hour. There was no reasdh to begin 
now. ; But how could she remain just fitting there in the great 
tranquillity of this afternoon of spring, looking at the long, 
,calm line of Etna rising from the sea, while;,Emile, perhaps, 

Uyiiying? „ . 

VyShe got up; went once more to the terrace, and began to 
pwte op end down under the “ awning. She had not told 
Lucreo* that the was going on themorrow. Maurice must, 
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know first. What would he say? How would he take it? 
Add what would he do? Even in tlfe midst of her now grow¬ 
ing sorrow—for at first she had hardly felt sorry, had hardly 
felt anything but that intense restlessness which still possessed 
her—she was preoccupied with that. She meant, when he 
woke, to give him the telegram, and say simply that she must 
go at once to Artois. That was* all. She would not ask, hint 
at anything else. She would just tell Maurice that she could 
not leave her dearest friend to die alone in an African city, 
tended only by an Arab, and a doctor who came to earn his 
fee. * 

And Maurice—what would he say? What would he—do? 

If only he would wake! There was something terrible to 
her in the contrast between his condition and hers at this 
moment. 

And what ought she to do if Maurice—? 

She broke off short in her mental arrangement of possible 
happenings when Maurice should wake. 

The afternoon waned and still he slept. As she watched 
the light changing on the sea, growing softer, more wistful, and 
the long outline of Etna becoming darker against the sky, 
Hennione felt a sort of unreasonable despaif taking possession 
of her. So few hours of the day were left now, and on the 
morrow this Sicilian life—a life that had been ideal—must 
come to an end for a time, and perhaps for ever. The abrupt¬ 
ness of the blow which had fallen had wakened in her sensitive 
heart a painful, almost an exaggerated sense of the uncer¬ 
tainty of the human fate. It seemed to her that the joy which 
had been hers in these tranquil Sicilian days, a joy more perfect 
than any she had conceived of, was being broken off short, as 
if it could never be renewed. With her anxiety for her friend 
mingled another anxiety, more formless, but black and horrible 
in its vagudhess. 

“ If this should be our last day together in Sicily! ” she 
thought, as she watched the light softening among the hills 
and the shadows of the olive-t|rees lengthening upon the 

ground.; 

“ If this should be our last night together in the house of 
the priest! * 

' It seemed to her that even with Maurice in another place 
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she could never know again such perfect peace and joy,, and 
her heart ached at the thought of leaving it. 

" To-morrow 1 ” she thought “ Only a few hours and 
this will all be over! ” * 

It seemed almost incredible. She felt that she could not 
realise it thoroughly and yet that she realised it too much, as 
in a nightmare one seems to c feel both less and more than in 
any tragedy of a wakeful hour. 

A few hours and it would all be over—and through those 
hours Maurice slept. 

The twilight was falling when he stirrdd, muttered some 
broken words, and opened his eyes. He heard no sound, and 
thought it was early morning. 

“ Hermione! ” he said, softly. 

Then he lay still for a moment and remembered. 

“ By Jove! it must be long past time for collazione! ” he 
thought. 

He sprang up and put his head into the sitting-room.« 

u Hermione! ” he called. 

“ Yes,” she answered, from the terrace. • 

" What's the time? " 


" Nearly dinner-time.” 

He burst out laughing. * 

“ Didn't you think I was going to sleep for ever? ” he said. 

“ Almost,” her voice said. 

He wondered a little why she did not come to him, but 
only answered him from a distance. 

u I'll dress and be out in a moment,” he called. 

"All right!” 

Now that Maurice was awake at last, Hermione’s grief at 
die lost afternoon became much more acute, but she was 
determined to conceal it. She remained where she was just 
then because she had been startled by the sound *bf her hus¬ 
band’s voice, and was not sure of her power of self-control. 
Wheni a few minutes later, he came put upon the terrace with 
•a ha&antased, half-apologetic look on hi*< facie, she fdt safer. 
Sheresolved to waste no rinjie, but to him at once. . 

:)5l|aurice,** she said, “ while been sleeping I've 

.. hjm Whg yery fast and ■ 


Hermione? What'. 


he asked, , 
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sitting down by the wall and looking at her with eyes that 
still held shadows of sleep. 

“ Something’s happened to-day that’s—that’s going to 
alter everything.” . • 

He looked astonished. 

“Why, how grave you are! But what? What could 
happen here? ” 

“This came.” 

She gave him the doctors telegram. He read it slowly 
aloud. 

“ Artois! ” he 'said. “ Poor fellow! And out there in 
Africa*all alone! ” 

He stopped speaking, looked at her, then leaned forward, 
put his arm round her shoulder, and kissed her gently. 

“ I’m awfully sorry for you, Hermione,” he said. 
“Awfully sorry. I know how you must be feeling. When 
did it come? ” 

“ Some hours ago.” 

“ And I’ve been sleeping. I feel a brute.” 

He kissed* her again. 

“ Why didn’t you wake me? ” 

“ Just to share a grief? That would hate been horrid of 
me, Maurice! ” * 

He looked again at the telegram. 

“ Did you wire? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of course. Perhaps to-morrow, or in a day or two, we 
shall have better news, that he’s turned the comer. He’s a 
strong man, Hermione, he ought to recover. I believe he’ll 
recover.” 

“ Maurice,” she said. “ I want to tell you something.” 

" What, dear? ” 

“ I fed I^nust—I can’t wait here for news.” 

“ But then—what will you do? ” 

“ While you’ve been sleeping I’ve been looking out trains.” 

“ Trains! You don’t mean—■” ; 

41 1 mud: start for Kairouan to-morrow morning. Read 
tins,too.” r V 

And she gave him Emile’s Ifetteri 
- Doesn’t that make you fed his loneliness? ” she said, 
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when he had finished it. “ And think of it now—now when 
perhaps he knows that fie is dying." 

"You axe going away," he said, "going away from 
here!" 

His voice sounded as if he could not believe it. 

“ To-morrow morning! ” he added, more incredulously. 

" If I waited I might be too late.". 

She was watching him with intent eyes, in which there 
seemed to flame a great anxiety. 

"You know what friends we'vebeen," she continued. 
" Don’t you think I ought to go? ’* 

" I—perhaps—yes, I see how you feel. Yes, I see. *But ” 
—he got up—" to leave here to-morrow! I felt as if—almost 
as if we’d been here always and should live here for the rest of 
our lives." 

" I wish to Heaven we could!" she exclaimed, her voice 
changing. " Oh, Maurice, if you knew, how dreadful it is to 
me to go! ” • o 

" How far is Kairouan? " 

" If I catch the train at Tunis I can be there \he day after 
to-morrow." 

“ And you are going to nurse him, of course? " 

"Yes, if—if I’m in time. Now I ought to pack before 
dinner." 


" How beastly!" he said, just like a boy. “ How utterly 
beastly! I don’t fed as if I could believe it all. But you— 
what a trump you are, Hermione! To leave this and travel 
all that way—not one woman in a hundred would do it." 

" Wouldn’t you for a friend? ", 

" I!" he said, simply. " I don’t know whether I under¬ 


stand friendship as you do. I’ve had. lots of friends, of course, 
.but one seemed to me very like another, as long as they were 
jolly.’' 

" How Sicilian!" she thought. 

She had heard Gaspare speak of his boy friends in much 
'-.llfe.aime. way. ‘ - 

V v* is more to me than anyone in tie world but you," 

, ; |ho’ l -said.■ > v■' 

H Har voice changed, faltered on the fest word, and she 
walked along the terrace to the window 
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“ I must pack now,” she said. " Then we can have one 
more quiet time together after dinne%” 

Her last words seemed to strike him, for he followed her, 
and as she was going into thejbedroom, he said,— 

"Perhaps—why shouldn’t I—” 

But then he stopped. 

“ Yes, Maurice 1 ” she said, quickly. 

" Where’s Gaspare? ” he asked. “ We’ll make him help 
with the packing. But you won’t take much, will you? It'll 
only be for a few days, I suppose.” 

11 Who knows?*” 

" Gaspare! Gaspare! ” he called. 

" Che vuole? ” answered a sleepy voice. 

" Come here.” 

In a moment a languid figure appeared round the comer. 
Maurice explained matters. Instantly Gaspare became a 
thing of quicksilver. He darted to help Hermione. Every 
nerve geemed quavering to be useful. 

" And the signore? ” he said, presently, as he carried a 
trunk into the room. 

"The signore!” said Hermione. 

“ Is he going, too? ” 

" No, no! ” said Hermione, swiftly. 

She put her finger to her lips. Delarey was just coming 
into the room. 

Gaspare said no more, but he shot a curious glance from 
padrona to padrone as he knelt down to lay some things in the 
trunk. 

By dinner-time Hermione’s preparations were completed. 
The one trunk she meant to take was packed. How hateful 
it looked standing there in the white room with the label hang¬ 
ing from the handle. She washed her face and hands in cold 
water, and «ame out on to the terrace where the dinner-table 
was laid. It was a warm, still night, like the night of the fish¬ 
ing, and the moon hung low in a dear sky. 

" How exquisite it is here! ” she said to Maurice, as they 
sat down. " We are in the very heart of calm, majestic calm. 
Look atthat one star over Etna, and the outlines of the hills 
and of that old castle-—’ 1 r 

She stopped. 
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" It brings a lump into my throat/' she said, after a little 
pause. “ It's too beautiful and too still to-night." 

“ I love being here," he said. 

They ate their dinner in silepce for some time. Presently 
Maurice began to crumble his bread. 

“ Hermione," he said. “ Look here—" 

“Yes, Maurice." • 

“ I've been thinking—of course I scarcely know Artois, and 
I could be of no earthly use, but I've been thinking whether it 
would not be better for me to come to Kairouan with you." 

For a moment Hermione's rugged face was lit up by a fire 
of joy that made her look beautiful. Maurice went on crumb* 
ling his bread. 

“ I didn't say anything at first," he continued, “ because I 
- -well, somehow I felt so fixed here, almost part of the place, 
and I had never thought of going till it got too hot, and especi¬ 
ally not now, when the best time is only just beginning. And 
then it all came so suddenly. I was still, more than half- 
asleep, too, I believe," he added, with a little laugh, “ when 
you told me. But now I've had time, and—why shouldn’t I 
come too, to look after you? " 

As he went .on speaking the light in Hermione's face 
flickered and died out. It was wheft he laughed that it 
vanished quite away. 

“Thank you, Maurice,” she said quietly. “Thank you, 
dear. 1 should love to have you with me, but it would be a* 
shame!" 

, “Why?" 

“ Why? Why—the best time here is only just beginning, 
as you say. It would be selfish to drag you across the sea to 
i sick-bed, or perhaps to a death-bed." 

“ But the journey? " • 

“ Oh, I am accustomed to being a lonely woman. Think 
how short a time we’ve been married! I've nearly alwavs 
travailed alone." ^ 

I know,” he said. “ Of course there’s no danger. 
I didn't mean that, only—” 

44 Only yap were ready to be unselfish," she said. “ Bless 
ydn tor it A MMWs time X want to be unselfish., You must 
stay here to keep house, end Hi crane hack the mst moment 
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I can, the very first. Let's try to think pf that-—of the day 
when I come up the mountain agaiy to my—to our Garden 
of Paradise. All the time I'm away I shall pray for the 
moment when I see these columns of the terrace above me, 
and the geraniums, and—and the white wall of our little— 
home." * 

She stopped. Then she added,— 

“ And you.” 

" Yes," he said. “ But you won’t see me on the terrace." 

41 Why not? " 

" Because, of course, I shall come to the station to meet 
you. That day will be a festa." 

She said nothing more. Her heart was very full, and of 
conflicting feelings and of voices that spoke in contradiction 
one of another. One or two of these voices she longed to hush 
to silence, but they were persistent. Then she tried not to 
listen to what they were saying. But they were pitilessly 
distinct. 

pinner was soon oyer, and Gaspare came to clear away. 
His face wa§ very grave, even troubled. He did not like this 
abrupt departure of his padrona. 

" You will come back, signora?" he said, as he drew away 
the cloth and prepared to fold up the table and carry it indoors. 

Henxuone managed to laugh. 

'f'WIiy, of course, Gaspare! Did you think I was going 
-away for ever? " 

“ Africa is a long way ofi." 

"Only nine hours from Trapani. I may be back very 
soon. Will you forget me? " 

"Did I.forget my padrona when she was in England?" 
the boy replied, his expressive face suddenly hardening, and 
his great eyes glittering with sullen fires. 

Hermiose quickly laid her hand on his. 

* u l was only laughing. You know your padrona trusts 
you to remember her as she remembers you." 

Gaspare lifted up her hand quickly, kissed it, and hurried 

_ M * 1 • A* • ''' M * . -m • 

love them," said 
" I believe that 


away, unmg ms own ham to ms eyes. 

*' TheseSicilians know how to make on 
wiffi a little catch, in her voice 
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“ I*m Sure lie would,” said Maurice. “ But one doesn’t 
find a padrona like you fvery day.” 

“ Let us walk to the arch,” she said. “ I must take my 
last look at the mountains with ^ou.” 

Beyond the archway there was a large, flat rock, a natural 
seat from which could be seen a range of mountains that was 
invisible from the terrace. Hermione often sat on this rock 
alone, looking at the distant peaks, whose outlines stirred her 
imagination like a wild and barbarous music. Now she drew 
down Maurice beside her and kept his hand in hers. She was 
thinking of many things, among others of the little episode 
that had just taken place with Gaspare. His outburst of 
feeling, like fire bursting up through a suddenly opened fissure 
in the crust of the earth, had touched her and something more. 
Jt had comforted her, and removed from her a shadowy figure 
that had been approaching her, the figure of a fear. She fixed 
her eyes on the mountains, dark under the silver of the 
moon. 

"Maurice,” she said. “Do you often try to read 
people? ” 

The pleasant look of almost deprecating modesty that 
Artois had noticed on the night when they dined together in 
London came to Delarey’s face. * 

“ I don’t know that I do, Hermione,” he said, “ Is it 


easy? ” 

“ I think—I’m thinking it especially to-night—that it is 
horribly difficult. One’s imagination seizes hold of trifles, 
and magnifies them and distorts them. From little things, 
little natural things, one deduces—I mean one takes a midget 
and makes of it a monster. How one ought to pray to see 
dear in people one loves. It*s very strange, but I think that 
sometimes, just because one loves, *>ne is ready to be afraid, 
to doubt, to exaggerate, to think A thing is gone when it Is 
Jtere. Ip friendship one is more ready to give things their 
proper value-—perhaps because everything is of less value. 

you know that to-night I realise for the first time the 
, enO^nous, difference there is between the love one gives in 
love one gives iafriendship? “ 
w J^y, Rermioae?” he askpd, simpl# ,?/>.' 
i was looking a little pairied, 


'ri<' < 1 
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“ I love Emile as a friend. Yon know that.* 1 
* “ Yes. Would you go to Kairoudn if you didn’t? ” 

“ If he were to die it would be a great sorrow, a great loss 
tome. I pray that he may live. And yet—” 

Suddenly she took his other hand in hers. 

“Oh, Maurice, I’ve been thinking to-day, I’m thinking 
now—suppose it were you who* lay ill, perhaps dying! Oh, 
the difference in my feeling, in my dread! If you were to be 
taken from me, the gap in my life! There would be nothing 
—nothing left.” 

He put his arm round her, and was going to speak, but 
she went on,— 

“ And if you were to be taken from me how terrible it 
would be to feel that I'd ever had one unkind thought of you, 
that I’d ever misinterpreted one look, or word, or action of 
yours, that I’d ever, in my egoism or my greed, striven to 
thwart one natural impulse of yours, or to force you into 
travesty away from simplicity. Don’t—don't ever be un- * 
natural'or insincere with me, Maurice, even for a moment, even 
for fear of hurting me. Be always yourself, be the boy that 
you still are and that I love you for being.” 

She put her head on his shoulder, and" he felt her body 
trembling. 

“ I think I'm always natural with you,” he said. 

“ You’re as natural as Gaspare. Only once, and—and 
that was my fault, I know—but you mean so much to me, 
everything, and your honesty with me is like God walking 
with me.” 

She lifted her head and stood up. 


°Hepe God we’ll have many more nights together here” 
she sai|b-^“ many more blessed, blessed nights. The stillness 
of the hills is like ah the truth of the world, sifted from the 
falsehood jfbd made into one beautiful whole. Oh, Maurice, 
there i$ a Heaven on earth—when two people love each other 
in the nd^t ofsuch a silence as this.” 

They went slowly back through |he archway to the terrace. 
Far bdb^ ri^esh the Sea gleamed delicately, almost like a pearl, 
*b thedistahce, towering above the sea,the show of Etna 
'l^whed .fai^. a "bleaker purity, a .suggestion of 

untrodden heights,. Above the snow. 
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of Etna shone the star of evening. Beside thS sen shone the 
little light in the house of the sirens. 

And as they stood for a moment before the cottage in the 
deep silence of the night, Hermione looked np at the star 
. above the snow. But Maurice Indeed down at the little light 
beside the sea. 



IX 


/~\NLY when Hermione was gone, when the train from which 
^ she waved her hand had vanished along the line that 
skirted the sea, and he saw Gaspare winking away two tears that 
were about to fall on his brown cheeks, did Maurice begin to 
realise the largeness of the change that fate had wrought in his 
Sicilian life. He realised it more sharply when he had climbed 
the mountain and stood once more upon the terrace before 
the house of the priest. Hermione’s personality was so strong, 
so aboundinglv vital, that its withdrawal made an impression 
such as that made by an intense silence suddenly succeeding 
a powerful burst of music. Just at first Maurice felt startled, 
almost puzzled like a child, inclined to knit his brows, ands 
stare Vith wide eyes, and wonder what could be going to 
happen to him in a world that was altered. Now he was con¬ 
scious of being far away from the land where he had been 
bom and brought up, conscious of it as he had not been before, 
even on his first day in Sicily He did not fed an alien. He 
had no sensation of exile. But he fdt, as he had not fdt when 
with Hermione, the glory of this world of sea and mountains, 
of olive-trees and vineyards, the strangeness of its great wel¬ 
come to him, the magic of his readiness to give himsdf to it. 

He had been like a dancing faun in the sunshine and the 
moon%ht of Sidly. Now, for a moment, he stood still, very 
still, and watched and listened, and was grave, and was aware 
of h i msdf, the figure in the foreground of a picture that was 
marvellous. • 

The enthusiasm of Hermione for Sicily, the flood of under¬ 
standing of it, and feeling for it that she had poured out in the 
past days of spring, instead of teaching Maurice to see and to 
fed, seemed to have kept him bank horn the comprehension 
to which they had been meant to lead him. With Hermione, 
thewatdwjr, be had been but as a Sicilian,’ soother Gaspare in 
a different rank of life* Without Hermione he was Gaspare 
and scmiethmg |a^e* It was as if he still danced in the taran- 
* * 3 * 
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tella, but had now for the moment the power to stand and 
watch his performance aifd see that it was wonderful. 

This was just at first, in the silence that followed the 
music. * 

He gazed at Etna, and thought, “ How extraordinary that 
I’m living up here on a mountain and looking at the smoke 
from Etna, and that there’s no English-speaking person here 
but me! 1 ’ He looked at Gaspare and at Lucrezia, and 
thought, “ What a queer trio of companions we are! How 
strange and picturesque those two would look in England, 
how different they are from the English, and yet how at home 
with them I feel! By Jove, it’s wonderful! ” And then he 
was thrilled by a sense of romance, of adventure, that had 
never been his when his English wife was there beside him, 
calling his mind to walk with hers, his heart to beat with hers, 
railing with the great sincerity of a very perfect love. 

" The poor signora! ” said Gaspare. “ I saw her beginning 
to cry when the train went away. She loves fny country and 
cannot bear to leave it. She ought to live here always, as I 
do.” 

“ Courage, Gaspare! ” said Maurice, putting his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. “ She’ll come back .very soon.” 

Gaspare lifted his hand to his eyes, then drew out a red- 
and-yellow handkerchief with “ Caro mio ” embroidered on it 
and frankly wiped them. 

“ The poor signora! ” he repeated. 41 She did not like to 
leave us.” 

“ Let’s think of her return,” said Maurice. 1 

He turned away suddenly from the terrace and went into 
the house. 

When he was there, looking at the pictures and books, at 
the open piano with some music on it, at a piece of ma> roider> 
With a needle stuck through the half*finished petal of a flower, 
^he began to fed deserted. The day was before hfrp T What 
Was he going to do? What was there for 1dm to do? For a 
moment he felt what he would have called " stranded.” He 
wamgmdy accustomed to Hennione, and her spteadid 
vitality of mind and body filled up the interstices of a day 
«ech ease that one did notnotice tjhat intamjees 
or ffafok they could ekist. Her physical health ind her ardent 
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mind worked hand-in-hand to create around her an atmosphere 
into which boredom could not comp, yet i om which bustle 
was excluded. Maurice felt the silence within the house to be 
rather dreary than peaceful i He touched the piano, endeav¬ 
ouring to play with one finger the tune of “ O sole mio! ” He 
took up two or three books, pulled the needle out of Hermione’s 
embroidery! then stuck it in again. The feeling of loss began 
to grow upon him. Oddly enough, he thought, he had not 
felt it very strongly at the station when the train ran out. 
Nor had it been with him upon the terrace. There he had 
been rather conscious of change than of loss—of change that 
was not without excitement. But now— He began to think 
of the days ahead of him with a faint apprehension. 

" But I'll live out-of-doors/’ he said to himself. “ It’s 
only in the house that I feel bad like this. I’ll live out-of 
doors and take lots of exercise, and I shall be all right” 

He had again taken up a book, almost without knowing it, 
and qpw, holding it in his hand, he went to the head of the steps , 
leading to the terrace and looked out. Gaspare was sitting 
by the walk with a very dismal face. He stared silently at his 
master for a minute. Then he said,— 

“ The signora should have taken us with her to Africa. 
It would, have been better.” 

“ It was impossible, Gaspare,” Maurice said, rather hastily. 
“ She is going to a poor signore who is ill.” 

“ I know.” 


The boy paused for a moment. Then he said — 

“Is the signore her brother? ” 

“Tier brother! No.” 

“1$he a relation?” 

vj:-, 

he very ^ ? * 

“ (^falynot/* 

Gaspire repeated,— 

“ Th#/ $ignora should have taken us with her to 

\ ^ •/ . 

sfjefee with a Certain doggedness. Maurice,' 

w sbghtlf uncomfortable and longed 

Hb looked ht the book he was holding 
it was, 7M Thousand and Ous Nights, 
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in Italian. He wanted to do something definite, to distract 
his thoughts—more thanjpver now after his conversation with 

Gaspare. An idea occurred to him. 

" Come under the oak-trees, Gaspare,” he said, “ and I’ll 
read to you. It will be a lesson in accent. You shall be my 
professore.” 

41 Si, signore/* 

The response was listless, and Gaspare followed his master 
with listless footsteps down the little path that led to the grove 
of oak-trees that grew among giant rocks, on which the lizards 
were basking. 

“ There are stories of Africa in this book,” said Maurice, 
opening it. 

Gaspare looked more aleit. 

‘ Of where the signora will be? ** 

“Chilosa?” 

He lay down on the warm ground, set his back against a 
rock, opened the book at hazard, and began to.read slowly and 
carefully, while Gaspare, stretched on the grass, listened, with 
his chin in the palm of his hand. The story was of the fisher¬ 
man and the Genie who was confined in a casket, and soon 
Gaspare was entirely absorbed by it. He kept his enormous 
brown eyes fixed upon Maurice’s face, *and moved his lips, 
silently forming after him the words of the tale. When it 
was finished he said,— 

“ I should not like to be kept shut up like that, signore. 
If I could not be free I would kill myself. I will always be 
free.” 

He stretched himself on the warm ground like a young 
animal, then added,— 

11 1 shall not take a wife—ever/* 

Maurice shut the book and atnftched himself, too, then 
moved away from the rock, and lay at full length with his 
hands clasped behind his head, and his eyes, nearly shut, fixed 
upon the glimmer of the sea. 

** Why hot, Gasparino? ” 

"Because if one has a wife one is not free.” 

‘Hal” 

” If I had a wife I should bohke the M&go Arcane when 
he was shut up in the box.** r 
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"And I?" Maurice said, suddenly sitting up. "What 
.about me?" 

For the first time it seemed to occur to Gaspare that he was 
speaking to a married man. ,He sat up, too. 

“ Oh, but you—you are a signore and rich. It is different. 
I am poor. I shall have many loves, first one and then 
another, but I shall never take *a wife. My father wishes me 
to when I have finished the military service, but ”—and he 
laughed at his own ingenious comparison—“ I am like the 
Mago Africano when he was let out of the casket. I am free, 
and I will never let myself be stoppered-up as he did. Per 
Dio! " 


Suddenly Maurice frowned. 

" It isn’t like—■" he began. 

Then he stopped. The lines in his forehead disappeared, 
and he laughed. 

"I am pretty free here, too," he said. “ At least, I fed 
so.” # * 


The dreariness that had come upon him inside the cottage 
had disappeared now that he #as in the open air. As he. 
looked down over the sloping mountain flank—dotted with 
trees near him, but farther away bare and sunbaked—to the 
sea with its magic co6st»line, that seemed to promise enchant¬ 
ments to wilful travellers passing by upon the purple waters, 
as he turned his eyes to the distant plain with its lemon-groves, 
its winding river, its little vague towns of narrow houses from 
which thin trails of smoke went up, and let them journey on to 
the great, smoking mountain lifting its snows into the blue, 
and its> grave, not insolent, panache, he felt an immense sense 
of happy-go-lucky freedom*with the empty days before him; 
His mt£ue<$ was loose like a colt on a prairie. There was no" 
one neartocatchit, to leid it to any special object, to harness 
it and dftwe? itoaward in any fixed direction. He need no 
longer.;fisd;r^eKit: for a cleverness greater than his own, or try 
•to'uh^pM^d subtleties of thought and sensation that were 


He did not say this to himself, 
hew and dancing feeling of emancipa- 

he remember the 
reading# aad think of himself for a 
imaging cloudily into the light of day 
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from a narrow prison which had been sunk beneath the sea? 
Why? For, till now, h^had never had any consciousness-of. 
imprisonment. One only becomes conscious of some things 
when one is freed from them. •Maurice's happy efforts to 
walk on the heights with the enthusiasms of Hermione had 
surely never tired him, but rather braced him. Yet, left 
alone with peasants, with Lucrezia and Gaspare, there was 
something in him, some part of his nature, which began to 
frolic like a child let out of school. He felt more utterly at 
his ease than he had ever felt before. With these peasants 
he could let his mind be perfectly lazy. To them he seemed 
instructed, almost a god of knowledge. 

Suddenly Maurice laughed, showing his white teeth. He 
stretched up his arms to the blue heaven and the sun that sent 
its rays filtering down to him through the leaves of the oak- 
trees, and he laughed again gently. 

“ What is it, signore* ” 

“ It is good to live, Gaspare. It is good .to be yougg out 
here on the mountain-side, and to send learning and problems 
and questions of conscience *to the devil. After .all, real life 
is simple enough if only you’ll let it be. I believe the com¬ 
plications of life, half of them, and its miseries too, more than 
half of them, are the inventions of the brains of the men and 
women we call clever. They can’t let anything alone. They 
bother about themselves and everybody else. By Jove, & 
you knew how they tslk about life in London! They’d make 
you think it was the most complicated, rotten, intriguing 
business imaginable; all misunderstandings and cross pur¬ 
poses, and the Lord knows what But it isn’t. It’s jolly 
simple, or it can be. Here we are, you and I, and we aren’t 
at loggerheads, and we’ve got enough to eat and a pair of 
boots apiece, and the sun, and the s&a, and old Etna behaving 
incdy—and what more do we want? ” 
u Signore—” 

"<Weil? ” 

" t don't understand English.” 

* Mamma mial ” Delaney roared with laughter. “ And 
been talking English. Well, Gaspare, I can’t say it in 
SMUan—can I? Let’s see” • 

He thought a minute. Then he said,— 
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*' It’s something like this. Life is simple and splendid if 
.you let it alone. But if you worry —well, then, Idee a dog, 
it bites you.” 

He imitated a dog biting^ Gaspare nodded seriously. 

“ Mi piace la vita,” he remarked, calmly. 

" £ anche mi piace a me,” said Maurice. “ Now I’ll give 
you a lesson in English, and when the signora comes back you 
can talk to her.” 

“ Si,.signore.” 

The afternoon had gone in a flash. Evening came while 
they were still under the oak-trees, and the voice of Lucxezia 
was heard calling from the terrace, with the peculiar baaing 
intonation that is characteristic of southern women of the 


lower classes. 

Gaspare baaed ironically in reply. 

“ It isn’t dinner-time already? ” said Maurice, getting up 
reluctantly. 

“JTes, meester sir, eef you pleesi,” said Gaspare, with' 
conscious pride. “ We go way.” 

“ Bravo* Well, I’m getting hungry.” 

As Maurice sat alone at dinner on the terrace, while 


Gaspare and Lucrezia ate and chattered in the kitchen, he saw 
presently far down b&ow the shining of the light in the house 
of the sirens. It came out when the stars came out, this tiny 
star of the sea. He felt a little lonely as he sat there eating all 
by himself, and when the light was kindled near the water, 
that lay like a dream waiting to be sweetly disturbed by the 


moon^ he was pleased as by the greeting of a friend. The light 
was company. He watched it while he ate. It was a friendly 
light, more friendly than the light of the stars to him. For 
he connected it with earthly things—things a man could 
understand ^ ','11$ imagined Maddalena in the cottage where 
he had slept preparing the supper for Salvatore, who was 
presently going off to sea to spear fish, or net them, or take 
them with lines for the market oh the morrow. There was 
breah^l^^^htifese on the table, ap9 the good red wine that 
Otnfldlia^^ wine that had all the laughter of the sun- 
•rays .in- cottage dobr was op&i to, the sea. The 


ie theJittle 


that burned beneath 


*! W A Ni. v 


He sa# the big* white bed, and the 
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faces of the saints, of the actresses, of the smiling babies that 
had watched him while h e slept. And he saw the face of hia 
peasant hostess, the face he had kissed in the dawn, ere he ran 
down among the olive-trees to plunge into the sea. He saw 
the eyes that were like black jewels, the little feathers of gold 
in the hair about her brow. She was a pretty, simple girl. 
He liked the look of curiosity in her eyes. To her he was 
something touched with wonder, a man from a far-off land. 
Yet she was at ease with him and he with her. That drop of 
Sicilian blood in his veins was worth something to him in this 
isle of the south. It made him one with so much, with the 
sunburned sons of the hills and of the sea-shore, with the sun¬ 
burned daughters of the soil. It made him one with them— 
or more—one of them. He had had a kiss from Sicily now— 
a kiss in the dawn by the sea, from lips fresh with the sea wind 
and warm with the life that is young. And what had it 
meant to him? He had taken it carelessly with a laugh. He 
had washed it from his lips in the sea. Now he remembered it, 
and, in thought, he took the kiss again, but more slowly, more 
seriously. And he took it at evening,,at the coming of night, 
instead of at dawn, at the coming of day—his kiss from Sicily. 

He took it at evening. 

He had finished dinner now, and he pushed back his chair, 
and drew a cigar from his pocket. Then he struck a match. 
As he was putting it to the cigar he looked again towards the 
sea and saw the light. 

“ Damn! ” 

“ Signore!" 

Gaspare came running. 

“ I didn’t call, Gaspare, I only said ' Mamma mia! * be¬ 
cause I binned my fingers.” 

He struck another match and lit the cigar. 

“ Signore—” Gaspare began, and stopped* 

w Yes? What is it?” 

“ Signore, 1—Lucrezia, you know, has relatives at Caste! 
Veccbio*” 

, Casts! Yecchio was the nearest milage psyched on the 
fciflMwp opposite, twenty minutes’ walk from the cottaee. 

” Ebbene? '* * n 

" Bbbsne, signori^ tyMtigffk there is a festhil their honnu 
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It is the festa of Pancrazio, her cousin. Sebastiano will be there 
to play and they will dance,and—” 

44 Lucrezia wants to go? ” / 

44 Si, signore, but sheis atraid to ask.” 

“ Afraid? Of course she can go, she must go. Tell her. 
But at night can she come back alone? ” 

“ Signore, I am invited* but 1 said—I did not like the first 
evening that the padrona is away—if you would come they 
would take it as a great honour/’ 

" Go, Gaspare, take Lucrezia, and bring her back safely/* 

44 And you, signore? *’ 

“ 1 would come too, but I think a stranger would spoil the 
testa. 1 * 


41 Oh, no, signore, on the contrary—■” 

44 1 know—you think I shall be sad alone/' 

44 Si, signore.*' 

44 You are good to think of your padrone, but I shall be ^ 
quite content. You go with Lucrezia and come back as late 
as you like. Tell Lucrezia! Off with you! ” 

Gaspare hesitated no longer. In a few minutes he had put 
on his best clothes and a soft hat, and stuck a large red rose , 
above each ear. He came to say good-bye with Lucrezia on 
his arm* Her head was wrapped in a brilliant yellow and 
white £hawl with saffron-coloured fringes. They went off 
together laughing and skipping down the stony path like two 
children. 


When their footsteps died away, Delarey, who had walked 
to the archway to see them off, returned slowly to the terrace 
and began to pace up and down, puffing at his cigar. The 
silence was profound. The rising moon cast its pale beams 
upon the of the cottage, the white seats of the 

terrace, '.There wind. The leaves of the oaks and the* 
dive trees bfiousa^ the wall were motionless. Nothing stirred. 
Above the cottage the moonlight struck on the rocks, showed 
thenak^iie^of the mountain-side. & curious sense of solitude, 
sa^k as henever known before* took possession of Delarey. 
r $t^dfe§ not nifidco fcimfeei sad at fir$t» but.only emancipated, 

free,lik^onefree in a world that. 
inited||,unMlte#d by gny chains of 
aijageljv 'to#* , So might an 
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animal feel ranging to and fro in a land where man had not 
set foot. Bnt he was# an animal without its mate in-the 
wonderful breathless night. And the moonlight grew about 
:, him as be walked; treading softly he. scarce knew why, to and 
fro, to and fra 

4 ^' Hennione was nearing the coast now. Soon she would be 
1m board the steamer and orf her way across the sea to Africa. 
She would be on her way to Africa—and to Artois. 

Delarey recalled his conversation with Gaspare, when the 
hoy had asked him whether Artois was, Hermione’s brother, 
;,;or a relation, or whether he was old. He remembered Gaspare’s 
intonation when he said, almost sternly: “ The signora should 
have taken us with her to Africa.’' Evidently he was 
, astonished. Why? It must have been because he—Delarey 
—had let his wife go to visit a man in a distant city alone. 
Sicilians did not understand certain things. He had realised 
, his own freedom—now he began to realise Hermione’s. How 
quickly she had made up her mind. While he was sleeping she 
had decided everything. She had even looked out the trains. 
It had never occurred to her to ask him what* to do. And 


she had not asked him to go with her. Did he wish she had? 

A new feeling began to stir within him, unreasonable, 
absurd. It had come to him with the*night and his absolute 


solitude in the night. It was not anger as yet. It was a 
faint, dawning sense of injury, but*so faint that it did not rouse, 
but only touched gently, almost furtively, some spirit drowsing 
within him, like a hand that touches, then withdraws itself, 
then steals forward to touch again. 

He began to walk a little faster up and down, always keep- 
; ’ ing along the terrace wall. 

He was primitive man to-night, and grinitive feeling* 
$fc**e astir in him. He had no£'' : ta^ them, 

gljficfc ho—the secret soul of him-^^^noi'^^mt from *h<>m jn. 
i^yr-suiprisiv: To something in;b^ v sca^ ; i^;^ ! ^:'thBy 
g^^-^'^tiingsuotunfamiliar. r 

.be h^d Hennione’s project# 
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| acted. This was their honeymbon—hers and his. To many 
it would seem strange that a wife should leave her husband 
during their honeymoon, to travel across the sea to another 
man, a friend, even if he were ill, perhaps dying. He did not 
doubt Hennione. Ho one who knew her as he did could doubt 
her, yet nevertheless, now that he was quite companionless in 
the night, he felt deserted, he felt as if everyone else were 
linked with life, while he stood entirely alone. Hermione 
was travelling to her friend. Lucrezia'and Gaspare had gone 
to their festa, to dance, to sing, to joke, to make merry, to 
make love—who knew? Down in the village the people were 
^gossiping at one another's doors, were lounging together in the 
piazza, were playing cards in the caffes, were sin g in g and 
striking the guitars under the pepper-trees bathed in the rays 
of the moon. And he—what was there for him in this night 
that woke up desires for joy, for the sweetness of the life that 
sings in the passionate aisles of the south? 


Hctstood still by the wall. Two or three lights twinkled 
on the height where Castel Vecchio perched clinging to its 
rock above the sea. Sebastiano was there setting his lips to 
the ceramella, and shooting bold glances of tyrannical love at 
Lucrezia out of bis audacious eyes. The peasants, dressed 
in their gala clothes, were forming in a circle for the country 
dance. The master of the ceremonies was shouting out his 
commands in bastard French: “ Toumez! ” “ A votre place!" 
“ Frenezla donnei ” “ Dansez toutes! ” Eyes were sparkling, 
chunks were flushing, lips were parting as gay activity created 


warmth in bodies and hearts. Then would come the tarantella, 
with Gaspare spuming like a top and tripping like a Folly in a 
veritable madness of movement. And as the night wore on 
the darce would become wilder, the laughter louder, the Are of 
jokes' fld«^"^w^:^'Heal{hs would be drunk with clinking 
glasses, brifldisi shouted, tricks played. Cards would be got 
out Tbike would be a group intent on “ Scopa," another 
o&llihgstaio! " " Carta da vente!" throwing down the 
soldi them up seedily in “Sette e mezzo." 

bets given aadthken.’ . lire smoke would 
cigars the Sicilians love. Dark* 
wild*haii^bo^ 'and girls in 'gay 

'eains, would give 
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themselves up as only southerners can to the joy of the passing 
moment, forgetting poverty, hardship, arid toil, grinding 
taxation, all the cares and the sorrows that encompass the 
peasant's life, forgetting the flight of the hours, forgetting 
everything in the passion of the festa, the dedication of all their 
powers to the laughing worship of fun. 

Yes, the passing hour would be forgotten. That was 
certain It would be dawn ere Lucrezia and Gaspare returned. 

Delarey’s cigar was'burned to a stump. He took it from 
his Ups, and threw it with all his force over the wall towards 
the sea. Then he put his hands cm the wall and leaned over it, 
fixing his eyes on the sea. The sense of injury grew in him/ 
He resented the joys of others in this beautiful night, and he 
felt as if all the world were at a festa, as if all the world were 
doing wonderful things in the wonderful night, while he was 
left solitary to eat out his heart beneath the moon. He did 
not reason against his feelings and tell himself they were 
absurd. The dancing faun does not reason #in his moments 
of ennui He rebels. Delarey rebelled. 

He had been invited to the festa and he had refused to go— 
almost eagerly he had refused. Why? There had been 
something secret «in his mind which had prompted him. Hie 
had said—and even to himself—that Ke did not go lest his 
presence might bring a disturbing element into the peasants' 
gaiety. But was that his reason? 

Leaning over the wall he looked down upon the sea. The 
star that seemed caught in the sea smiled at him, summoned 
him. Its gold was like the gold, the little feathers of gold in 
the dark hair of a Sicilian girl singing the sang of the May 
beside the sea,— 

“ Maju torna, majvLvenl 
Cu li belli sop cinreri —** 

4 

, He tried to hum the tune, but it had left his memory. He 

longed to hear it once more under the olive-trees of the Sirens* 

fate. 

^gein his thought went to Hecmicme. Very soon she would 
vfee out there, far out on the silvs^of the sea. Had she wanted 
him to go with her? He knew thatched. Yefe she foul r * 

asMhim to go, had not at Agoing* she had 
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refused to let him go. And he hid not pressed it. Something 
had held him back ton insisting, southing secret, and some¬ 
thing secret had kept her ton accepting his suggestion. She 
wits going to her greatest higfed, to the' man she had known 
intimately, long before she had known him—Delarey—and 
he was left alone. In England he had never had a passing 
moment of jealousy of Artois, but now, to-night, mingled With 
his creeping resentment against the joys of the peasants, of 
those not far from him under the moon of Sicily, there was a 
sensation of jealousy which came from the knowledge that his 
wife was travelling to her friend. That friend might be dead, 
Ik she might nurse him back to life. Delarey thought of her 
by , his bedside, ministering to him, performing the intimate 
offices of the attendant on a sick man, raising him up on his 
pillows, putting a coo! hand on his burning forehead, sitting by 
him at night in the silence of a shadowy room, and quite 
alone. 


He ^bought of all this, and the Sicilian that was in him 
grew suddenly hot with a burning sense of anger, a burning 
desire for action, preventive or revengeful. It was quite un¬ 
reasonable, as unreasonable as the vagrant impulse of a child, 
but it was strong as the full-grown determination of a man. 
Hermione had belonged to him. She was bis. And the old 
Sicihanbloodin him protested against that which would be 
if Artois Were still alive when she reached Africa. 


But it was too late now. He could do nothing. He could 
onlylookat the shiningsea on which the ship would bear her 
-that very night. 1 , - \. 


His inaction andsolitude began to torture him. If he went 
in he knew be could not sleep.,.. The mere thought of the festa 
would present him from deeping. Again he looked at the 
lights olCastel Vecchio. Be saw only one now, and imagined 
it set in the#window of Pancrazio’s house. He even fancied 
that down? the mountain-side and across the ravihe there 
floated iohim, the faint wail of the cerai-ella playing a 


measure. w ?&:, 
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cottage, p*| Jens soft hgt, then went 
ig toflows and barring the 
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wooden shutters. When he bed come out again upon the steps 
and locked the cottage joor he stood for u moment hesitating 
with the large door-key in his hand. He said to himself that 
he was going to the festa at Castqil Vecchio. Of course he was 
going there, to dance the country dances and join in the songs 
of Sicily* He slipped the key into his pocket and went down 
the steps to the terrace. But there he hesitated again. He 
took the key out of his pocket, looked at it as it lay in his hand, 
then put it down on the sill of the sitting-room window. 

“If any one comes, there isn’t very much to steal,” he 
thought. “ And perhaps—” Again he looked at the lights of 
Casted Vecchio, then down towards the sea. The star of the sea 
shone steadily and seemed to summon him. He left the key on 
the window-sill, with a quick gesture pulled his hat-brim down 
farther over his eyes, hastened along the terrace, and, turning 
to the left beyond the archway, took the path that led through 
the olive-trees towards Isola Bella and the sea. 

Through the wonderful silence of the night among tjie hills 
there came now a voice that was thrilling to his ears—the voice 
of youth by the sea calling to the youth that wasiin him. 

Hermione was travelling to her friend. Must he remain 
quite friendless?* 

All the way down to the sea he heard the calling of the 
voice. 



X 


AS dawn was breaking, Luerezia and Gaspare climbed 
^ slowly up the mountain-side towards the cottage. 
Lucrezia’s eyes were red, fen: she had just bidden good-bye to 
Sebastiano, who was sailing that day for the Lipari Isles, and 
she did not know how soon he would be back. Sebastiano had 
not cried. He loved change, and was radiant at the prospect 
of hi$ voyage. But Lucrezia's heart was tom. She knew 
Sebastiano, knew his wild and adventurous spirit, his reckless 
passion for life, and the gifts it scatters at the feet of lusty 
youth. There were maidens in the Lipari Isles. They might 
be beautiful. She had scarcely been jealous of Sebastiano 
before Jier betrothal to him, for then she had had no rights over 
him, and she was filled with the spirit of humbleness that still 
dwells in the; women of Sicily, the spirit that whispers “ Man 
may do what he will. 1 * But now something had arisen within 
her to do battle with that spirit. She wanted Sebastiano for 
her very own, and the thought of his freedom when away 
tormented her. 

Gaspare comforted her in perfunctory fashion. 

"What does it matter?” he said. “When you are 
married you can keep him in the house, and make him spin the 
flax lor you.” 


And he laughed aloud. But when they drew near to the 
cottage he said,— 

" Zitta, Luerezia! The padrone is asleep. We must steal 
in softly and not waken hftn.” 


On tiptoe they crept along the terrace. 

" He will have left the door open for us,” whispered 
Gaspare. “ He has the revolver beside him and will not have 
been afraid.”' t i / 

But when they stood before the steps the door was shut. 
^!»pam tried it gently. It was locked. 

** fcfiwt ” he whistled. “ We caiinot get in, for we cannot 


v v- * M' *45 / 
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Lucrezia shivered. Sorrow had made fter feel cold. 

4< Mamma mia! ” shec began. 

But Gaspare's sharp eyes had spied the key lying on the 
window-sill. He darted to it and picked it up. Then he 
stared at the locked door and at Lucrezia. 

“But where is the padrone?" he said. “Oh, I know! 
He locked the door on the inside and then put the key out oi 
the window. But why is the bedroom window shut? He 
always sleeps with it open! ” 

Quickly he thrust the key into the lock, opened the door, 
and entered the dark sitting-room. Holding up a warning 
hand to keep Lucrezia quiet, he tiptoed to the bedroom door, 
opened it without noise, and disappeared, leaving Lucrezia 
outside. After a minute or two he came back. 

“ It is all right. He is sleeping. Go to bed." 

Lucrezia turned to go. 

" And never mind getting up early to make the padrone's 
coffee,” Gaspare added. “ I will do it. I # am not eleepy. 
I shall take the gun and go out after the birds." 

Lucrezia looked surprised. Gaspare was nothin the habit 
of relieving her of her duties. On the contrary, he was a strict 
taskmaster. But she was tired and ^preoccupied. So she 
made no remark and went off to her room behind the house, 
walking heavily and untying the handkerchief that was round 
her head. 

When she had gone, Gaspare stood by the table, thinking 
deeply. He had lied to Lucrezia. The padrone was not 
asleep. His bed had not been slept in. Where had he gone? 
Where was he now? 

The Sicilian servant, if he cares for his padrone, feels as if he 
had a proprietor’s interest in him. fie belongs to his padrone 
and his padrone belongs to him. He will allow nobody to 
interfere with his possession. He is intensely jealous of any¬ 
one who seeks to disturb the intimacy between his padrone and 
himself, or to enter into his padrone's life without frankly 
letting him know it and the reason for it. The departure of 
Hermioae had given an additional impetus to Gaspare's 
always lively sense oi proprietorship in Maurice, He felt as if 
he had been left in charge of Bis padrone, and had an almost 
sacred responsibility to deliver him Up to Herntbne happy and 
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safe when she rJEhrned. This absence, therefore, startled 
"and perturbed him—more—*made Aim fed guilty of a lapse 
from his duty. Perhaps he should not have gone to the 
festa. True, he had askedf the padrone to accompany him. 
But still— 

He went out on to the tesrace and looked around him. 
The dawn was faint and pale. Wreaths of mist, like smoke 
trails, hung below him, obscuring the sea. The ghostly cone 
of Etna loomed into the sky, extricating itself from swaddling 
bands of douds which shrouded its lower flanks. The air was 
chilly upon this height, and the aspect of things was grey and 
desolate, without temptation, without enchantment, to lure 
men out from their dwellings. 

What could have kept the padrone from his sleep till this 
hour? 

Gaspare shivered a little as he stared over the wall He 
was thinking—thinking furiously. Although scarcely edu«* 
cated # at all, he was exceedingly sharp-witted, and could read 
character aijnost as swiftly and surely as an Arab. At this 
moment he was busily recalling the book he had been reading 
for many weeks in Sicily, the book of his padrone’s character, 
written out for him m words, in glances, in gestures, in likes 
and dislikes, most dearly in Actions. Mentally he turned the 
leaves until he came to the night of the fishing, to the waning 
of the night, to the journey to the caves, to the dawn when he 
woke upon the sands and found that the padrone wasnot 
beside him. IBs brown hand tightened on the stick he hg®, 
his brown eyes stared with the glittering acuteness of a great 
bard’s at the doud trails hiding the sea below him—hiding the 
sea, and all that lay beside the sea. 

There was no one on the terrace. But there was a figure 
for a momqpt oh the mountain-side, leaping downward. The 
, tavine took it and hid it in a dark embrace. Gaspare had 
fonrid what hesought, a due to guide him. His hesitation was 
gone. In his uneducated and intuitive mind there was no 
longer any room for a doubt. He knew that his padrone was 
< where he had been in that other dawn; when he slipped 
away hswn; the cave, where his pomi&nions were sleeping. 

, t Sum-looted as m goat, and incited to abnormal activity by a 
^driving 1 spirit; within him that throbbed with dosdy mingled 
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curiosity, jealousy, and anger, Gaspare ma^b short work of the_ 
path in the ravine. In a few minutes he came out on to the" 
road by Isola Bella. On the shore was a group of fishermen, all 
of them friends of his, getting ready their fishing-tackle, and 
hauling down the boats to the grey sea for the morning's work. 
Some of them hailed him, but he took no notice, only pulled his 
soft hat down sideways over his cheek, and hurried on in the 
direction of Messina, keeping to the left side of the road and 
away from the shore, till he gained the summit of the hill from 
which the Caffe Berardi and the caves were visible. There he 
stopped for a moment and looked down. He saw no one upon 
the shore, but at some distance upon the sea there was a black 
dot, a fishing-boat. It was stationary. Gaspare knew that its 
occupant must be hauling in his net. 

“ Salvatore is out then! ” he muttered to himself, as he 
turned aside from the road on to the promontory, which was 
connected by the black wall of rock with the Ipnd where stood 
the house of the sirens. This wall, forbidding though ft was, 
and descending sheer into the deep sea on either jride, had no 
terrors for him. He dropped down to it with a sort of skilful 
carelessness, then squatted on a stone, and quickly unlaced his 
mountain boots, pulled his stockings off; slung them with the 
boots round his neck, and stood up on his bare feet. Then, 
balancing himself with his outstretched arms, he stepped 
boldly upon the wall It was very narrow. The sea surged 
through it. There was not space on it to walk straight-footed, 
even with only one foot at a time upon the rock. Gaspare was 
obliged to plant his feet sideways, the toes and heels pointing 
to the sea on either hand. But the length of the wall was 
short, and he went across it almost as quickly as if he had been 
walking upon the road. Heights and depths had no terrors for 
him in his confidant youth. And he had been bred up among 
the Stocks, and was a familiar friend of the sea. A drop into 
it Would have only meant a morning bath. Having gained the 
* farther side, he put on his stockings and boots, grasped his 
stick» and began to climb upward through the thickly-growing 
trees towards the house of the sirens. His instinct had told 
him upon the terrace that the padim® was there* UnOdticated 
people have often marvellously retentive iKkfoories for the 
things of every-day life. Gaspare remembered the padrone** 
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question about the little light beside, the sea, his answer to it, 
the way in which-the padrone had looked towards the trees 
'when, in the dawn, they stood upon the summit of the hill, anj! 
he pointed out the caves where they were going to sleep. He 
remembered, too, from what direction the padrone came 
towards the caffe when the sun was up—and he knew. 

As he drew near to the cottage he walked carefully, though 
still swiftly, but when he reached it he paused, bent forward his 
head, and listened. He was in the tangle of coarse grass that 
grew right up to the north wall of the cottage, and dose to the 
angle which hid from him the sea-side and the cottage door. 
At first he heard nothing except the faint murmur of the sea upon 
.the rocks. His stillness now was as complete as had been his 
previous activity, and in the one he was as assured as in the 
other. Some five minutes passed. Again and again, with a 
measured monotony, came to him the regular lisp of the waves. 
The grass rustled against his legs as the little wind of morning 
pushed its waj^ through it gently, and a bird chirped above 
his head in the olive-trees and was answered by another bird. 
And just thgn, as if in reply to the voices of the birds, he heard 
the sound of human voices. They were distant and faint 
almost as the lisp of the sea, and were surely coming towards 
him from the sea. * 


When Gaspare realised that the speakers were not in the 
cottage he crept round the angle of the wall, slipped across the 
open space that fronted the cottage door, and, gaining the trees. 
Stood still in almost exactly the place where Maurice had stood 
when he watched Maddalena in the dawn. k * 

The yokes sounded again and nearer. There was a little 
laugh in a girl’s voice, then the dry twang of the plqcked 
strings of; a guitar, then silence. After a minute the guitar 
strings twanged again, fend a girl’s voice began to sing a 
peasant $opg* *'Zampagnaro.” 

At the end of the verse there was an imitation of the 
•Seram#* by the voice, humming, or rather whining, bouche 
ferm&. As it ceased a man’s voice said,— 

V" “ Ancorat Ancora!” -V 

The gfid’s voice began the imitation again; and the man’s 

' y 
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Yn response, standing under the trees, Gasp&rc shouted* 


VKJU11 U9 au^nuuu Vi u. iWWi) ~—o - * * 

laughter, and the final exclamation ringing out in the dawn, 
overcame the angry and suspicious spirit that had hitherto 
dominated him. The boy’s imp of fun was up and dancing 
within him* He could not drive it Out or lay it to rest. 

; « Hi—yi—yi—yi—yi! M . 

His voice died away, and was answered by a silence pat 
s eem ed like a startled thing holding its breath. 

“ Hi—yi—yi—yi—yi! ” ' s 4 

He called again lustily, leaped out from the trees, and went 

running across the open space to the edge of the plateau by the 
sea. A tiny path wound steeply down from here to the rocks 
below, and on it, just under the concealing crest of the land, 
stood the padrone with Maddalena. Their hands were linked 
together, as if they had caught at each other sharply for 
sympathy or help. Their faces were tense/and theig lips 
parted. But as they saw Gaspare’s light figure leaping over 
the hill edge, his dancing eyes fixed shrewdly, with a sort of 
boyish scolding, upon them, their hands fell apart, their faces 
relaxed. • 

“ Gasparino! ” said Maurice. “ It wIs you who called? ” 
“ Si, signore.’’ 

He came up to them. Maddalena’s oval face had flushed, 
and she dropped the full lids over her black eyes 9$ she 
said,— 

* Buon giomo, Gaspare." 
u Buon giomo, Donna Maddalena/*. , i: 

Then they stood there for a moment in silence. Maurice 

; was the first to speak again. y 

M But why did you come here? ” he said. ." Mow did you 

■ know?’* *■ 

idy the sparkle of men^ment had dropped out of 
! s lace as the feeling of jealousy, of not having be^ 
trusted, returned to his mind. . . 
ot |he righose wish 'pe to know? " he pid, almost 
a sort of sullen violence. M I amppry/' 

1 ' . _ r _ m m . • 'I it ‘ m l 
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“ Don’t be an ass, Gaspare. Bit how could yon guess 
where I had gone? " 

“ Where did you go before, signore, when you could not, 
sleep? ” # 

At this thrust Maurice imitated Maddalena and reddened 
slightly. It seemed to him as if he had been living under 
glass while he had fancied himself enclosed in rock that was 
impenetrable by human eyes. He tried to laugh away his 
slight confusion. 

" Gaspare, you are the most birbante boy in Sicily! ” he 
said. “ You are like a Mago Africano.” 

“Signorino, you should trust me,” returned the boy, 
sullenly. 

His own words seemed to move him, as if their sound 
revealed to him the whole of the injury that had been inflicted 
upon his amour propre, and suddenly angry tears started into 
his eyes. 

“ I.thought I was a servant of confidence ” (un servitore- 
di confidenza), he added, bitterly. 

Maurice was amazed at the depth of feeling thus abruptly 
shown to him. This was the first time he had been permitted 
to look for a moment deep down into that strange volcano, a 
young and passionate ^Sicilian heart. As he looked, swift and 
short as was his glance, his amazement died away. Narcissus 
saw himself in the stream. Maurice saw, or believed he saw, 
his heart's image, trembling perhaps and indistinct, far down 
in the passion of Gaspare. So could he have been with a 
padrone had fate made his situation in life a different ohe. 
So could he have felt had something been concealed from him. 

Maurice said nothing in reply. Maddalena was there. 
They walked in silence to the cottage door, and there, rather 
like a detected school-bo^, he bade her good-bye, and set out 
through tbo trees with Gaspare. 

" That’s not the way, is it? ” Maurice said, presently, as 
the boytaraed to the left. 

" How did you come, signore? * 

■] \ “li* V ■ V • C 

He hesitated. Then he saw the uselessness of striving to. 
a master's pose with this servant of the spa and of the 
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“ I came by water?* he said, smiling. “ I swam, Gas* 
parino.” >. 

The boy answered the smile, and suddenly the tension 
between them was broken, and they were at their ease again. 

“ I will show you another way, signore, if you are not 
afraid.” 

Maurice laughed out gaily, 

" The way of the rocks? ” he said. 

“ Si, signore. But you must go barefooted and be as 
^nimble as a goat.” 

“ Do you doubt me, Gasparino? " 

He looked at the boy hard, with a deliberately quizzing 
kindness, that was gay but asked forgiveness, too, and surely 
promised amendment. 

“ I have never doubted my padrone.” 

They said nothing more till they were at the wall of rock. 
Thai Gaspare seemed struck by hesitation. 

“ Perhaps—■” he began. “ You are not accustomed to 
the rocks, signore, and—” * 

“ Silenziol ” cried Maurice, bending down and pulling off 
his boots and stockings. 

“ Do like this, signore! ” 

Gaspare slung his boots and stockings round his neck. 
Maurice imitated him. 


" And now give me your hand—so—without pulling.” 

“ But you hadn’t—” 

” Give me your hand, signore! ” 

It was an order. Maurice obeyed it, feeling that in these 
matters Gaspare had the right to command* 

44 Walk as I do, signore, and keep step with me.” 

11 Bene!” ! 

“ And look before you. Don't Ibok down at the sea.” 


bene.” 


A moment, and they were across. Maurice blew put his 


jW? ” he said, in Engjisk. 

at this' rock - 

t ’can 




handon his knees, anil 


M'l* 


within 


was 
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tella as the sun came up, lifting its blood-red rim above the 
sea-line in the east. He looked over the trees. 

” Maddalena saw us! ” he cried.* 

He had caught sight of tier among the dive-trees watching 
them, with her two hands field fiat against her breast. 

" Addio, Maddalena! 

The girl started, waved her hand, drew back, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

" I’m glad she saw us.” 

Gaspare laughed, but said nothing. They put on their 
.boots and stockings, and started briskly off towards Monte 
Amato. When they had crossed the road, and gained the 
winding path that led eventually into the ravine, Maurice 
said,— 

“ Well, Gaspare? ” 

“ Well, signorino? ” 

“ Have you forgiven me? ” 

” Jt is not for a servant to forgive his padrone, signorino,” 
said the boy, but rather proudly. 

Maurice* feared that his sense of injury was returning, and 
continued, hastily,— 

“ It was like this, Gaspare. When you* and Lucrezia had 
gone I felt so dull all alone, and I thought, ( everyone is sing¬ 
ing and dancing and laughing except me.’ ” 

* But I asked you to accompany us, signorino,” Gaspare 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“ Yes, I know, but—” 


But you thought we did not want you. Well, then, you 
do not know us! ” 

" Now, Gaspare, don't be angry again. Remember that 
the padrona has gone away and that I depend on you for 
everything.” , 

At the last words Gaspare’s face, which had been lowering, 
brightened up a little. But he was not yet entirely appeased. 

“ You have Maddalena,” he said. 


nice.” 


” Bon't be ridiculous, Gaspare. I hardly know Madda- 
Y Gaspar$iaughed; hot. ruddy, but as a boy laughs who is 
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sure he knows the world hum the outer shell to inner 
kernel. 

“ Oh, signore, why di& you go down to the sea instead of 
coming to the festa? ” 

Maurice did not answer at once. He was asking himself 
Gaspare’s question. Why had he gone to the Sirens’ Isle? 
.Gaspare continued,— • 

“ May I say what I think, signore?You know 1 an 
Sicilian, and I know the Sicilians.” 

“ What is it? ” 

“ Strangers should be careful what they do in my country.” 
“ Madonna! You call me a stranger? ” 

It was Maurice’s turn to be angry. He spoke with sudden 
heat. The idea that he was a stranger—a straniero—in 
Sicily seemed to him ridiculous—almost offensive. 

“ Well, signore, you have only been here a little while. I 
was bom here and have never been anywhere else.’ 

“ It is true. Go on then.” 0 # 

“ The men of Sicily are not like the English or the Germans. 
They are jealous of their women. I have been told that in 
your country, on festa days, if a man likes a girl and she likes 
him he can take her for a walk. Is it true? " 


“ Quite true.” * 

“ He cannot walk with her here. He cannot even walk 
with her down the street of Marechiaro alone. It would be a 


shame.” 

“ But there is no harm in it.” ’ ; 

“ Who knows? It is not our custom. We walk with bur 
friends and the girls walk with their friends. If Salvatore, 
the father of Maddalena, knew—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but, srith sudden and 
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“ She is a silly girl. She is flattered to see a stranger 
She does not think. Girls never think.” 

He spoke with utter contempt. 4 
“ Have you seen Salvatore, signore? ” 

" No—yes.” • 

” You have seen him? ” 

“ Not to speak to. When I wcame down the cottage was 
shut up. I waited—” 

” You hid, signore? ” * 

Maurice’s face flushed. An angry word rose to his lips, 
but he checked it and laughed, remembering that he had to 
deal with a boy, and that Gaspare was devoted to him. 

“ Well, I waited among the trees—birbante! ” 

” And you saw Salvatore? ” 

” He came out and went down to the fishing.” 

“ Salvatore is a terrible man. He used to beat his wife 


Teresa.” 

“ P’f! Would you have me be afraid of him? ” 

Maurice’s blood was up. Even his sense of romance was 
excited. He jelt that he was in the coils of an adventure, and 
his heart leaped, but not with fear. 

“ Fear is not for men. But the padrona has left you with 
me because she trusts me and because I know Sicily.” 

Itseemed to Maurice that he was with an inflexible chaperon 
against whose dominion it would be difficult, if not useless, to 
struggle. They were walking on again, and had come into 
the ravine. Water was slipping down among the rocks, 
between the twisted trunks of the olive-trees. Its soft sound, 
and the cqpl dimness in this secret place, made Maurice 
suddenly realise that he had passed the night without sleep, 
and thatbewould be glad to rest. It was not the moment 
for combat^ and itwas notninpleasant, after all—so he phrased 
it in his mhjd-^fo be looked after, thought for, educated in 
.theetig^tte >0 the Enchanted Isle by a son of its soil, with 
Its wildpassions aac| its firm repressions linked together in his 

!/ meekly. , “ I want you to took 

affa^me. Bnt d^t.be tmkind to me.i&a older than you, 
vX know,young hand I do want to have 
t.wqr hatm; to anybody, or getting 
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any harm myself. One thing I promise you, that I’ll always 
trust you arid tell you what I'm up to. There! Have you 
quite forgiven me now?!” 

, Gaspare's face became radiant. He felt that he had done 
his duty, and that he was no# properly respected by one 
whom he looked up to and of whom he Was not merely the 
servant, but also the lawful guardian. 

They went up to the cottage singing m the morning sun* 
shine. 



XI. 

“CIGNORINO! Signormo!” 

^ Maurice lifted his head lazily from the hands that 
served it as a pillow, and called out, sleepily,— 
u Che cosa c'6? ” 

M Where aze you, signormo? ” 

“ Down here under the oak-trees.” 

He sank back again, and looked up at the section of deep 
blue sky that was visible through the leaves. How he loved 
the blue, and gloried in the first strong heat that girdled 
Sicily to-day, and whispered to his happy body that summer 
was near, the trfie and fearless summer that comes to southern 
lands. Through all his veins there crept a subtle sense of 
well-being, asrif every drop of his blood were drowsily rejoicing. 
Three days had passed, had glided by, three radiant nights, 
warm, still, luxurious.. And with each his sense of the south 
had increased, and with each his consciousness of being 
nearer to the breast of Sicily. In those days and nights he 
had not looked into a book or glanced at a paper. What had 
he done? He scarcely knew. He had lived and felt about 
him the fingers of the sun touching him like a lover. And he 
had chattered idly to Gaspare about Sicilian things, always 
Sicilian things; about the fairs and the festivals, Capo d’Anno 
and Carnevale, martedl grasso with its Tavtdaia , the solemn 
family banquet at which all the relations assemble and eat in 
company, the feasts of the different saints, the peasant 
marriages ahd baptisms, the superstitions—Gaspare did not 
call than so—that are alive in Sicily, and that will surely live 
till Sldly is no more; the fear of the evil-eye and of spells, and 
the best means of warding them off, the " guaj di lu linu,” the 
interpretation of dreams, the power of the Mafia, the legends 
of the brigands, and the vanished glory of Musolino. Gaspare 
talked without reserve to his padrone, as to another Sicilian, * 
ind Maurice was never weary of listening. All that was of 

*57 
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Sicily caught his mind and heart, was foil of meaning to him, 
and of irresistible fasdi^ition. He had heard the cadi of the 
blood once for all and had mice for all responded to it. 

But the nights he had loved best;For then he slept under 
thestars. When ten o’clock struck he and Gaspare carried 
1 out one of the white beds onto the terra^eV and he slippe^ into 
■ it and laylooking up at the clear sky, and at the dimness of 
the mountain flank, and at the still silhouettes of the trees, dll 
sleep took him, while Gaspare, rolled up in a rug of many 
colours, snuggled up on the seat by the wallwith his head on 
a cushion brought for him by the respectful Lucrezia. And 
they awoke at dawn to see the last star fade above the cone 
of Etna, and the first spears of the sun thrust up out of the 
stillness of the sea. 

" Signorino, eeco la posta! ” 

And Gaspare came running down from the terrace, the 
wide brim of his white linen hat flapping ground his sun- 
browned face. • 

“ I don't want it, Gaspare. I don’t want anything.” 

" But I think there's a letter from the signora! ” 

" From Africa? ” 

Maurice sat up and held out his hand. 


“ Yes, it is from Kairouan. Sit down, Gaspare, and I’ll 
tell you what the padrona says.” 

. Gaspare squatted on his haunches like an Oriental, not 
touching the ground with his body, and looked eagerly at the 
letter that had come across the sea. He adored his padrona, 


and was longing for news of her. Already he had begun to 
> send her picture post-cards, laboriously written Over. ” Tanti 
" saluti carissima Signora Pertruni, a rividiqi, e suno il suo 
. servo fidelisimo per sempre—MartucciGaspare. Adiol Adiol 
|;Ciao! Gao!” What would she say?t As^ 
she send to him? His eyes j^pam^wd^ 
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£ ' ■ **tyTF Dearest,—I cannot write very much, for an m 
•moatj&M Ought to he given up to tou*Sing Emile. Thank God* 
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trusted me completely, and who could understand what true 
friendship between man and woman means, and what one owes 
to a friend. You might so easily tmvd misunderstood, and you 
are so blessedly understanding. Thank you, dearest, for swing 
that it was right of me to go, and for thinking of nothing but that. 

I feel so proud of you, and so proud to be your wife. Well, I 
caught the train at Tunis mercifully, and got here at evening. 
He is frightfully ill. I hardly recognised him. But his mind is 
quite dear, though he suffers terribly. He was poisoned by eating 
some tinned food, and peritonitis has set in. We can't tell yet 
whether he will live or die. When he saw me come in he gave me 
such a look of gratitude, although he was writhing with pain, that 
I couldn't help crying. It made me feel so ashamed of having had 
any hesitation in my heart about coming away from our home 
and our happiness. And it was difficult to give it all up, to come 
out of paradise. That last night I felt as if I simply couldn't 
leave you, my darling. But I'm glad and thankful I’ve done it. 

I have to do everything for him. The doctor’s rather an ass, very 
French and excitable, but he does his best. But I have to see to 
everything, and be always there to put on the poultices and the 
ice, and—poor f^low, he does suffer so, but he’s awfully brave and 
determined to live. He says he will live if it’s only to prove that 
I came in time to save him. And yet, when I look at him, I feel as 
if—but I wonit give up hope. The heat here is terrible, and tries 
hm> very much now he is so desperately ill, and the flies—but I 
don’t want to bother you with my troubles. They’re not very 
great—only one. Do you guess what that is ? ’I scarcely dare to 
think of Sicily. Whenever I do I feel such a horrible ache in my 
heart. It seems to me as if I had not seen your face or touched 
your hand for centuries, and sometimes—and that’s the worst of 
all—as if I never should again, as if our time together and our 
love were a beautiful dream, and God would never allow me to 
dream it again. That’s a little morbid, I know, but I think it’s 
always like that with a great happiness, a happiness that is quite 
complete. It seems almost a miracle to have had it even ter a 
moment, and one can scarcely believe that one will be allowed 
to have ft again. But, please God, we will. We’ll sit on the 
terrace again together, and see the stars come out, and— The 
doctor’s come and I must stop. I’ll write again almost directly. 
Good night, Sny dearest. Buon riposo. Do yon remember when 
you first heard that? Somehow, since then I always connect the 
words with you. I won’t send my love, because it’s all in Sicily 
with you. I’ll send it instead to Gaspare. Tell him I feel happy 
that he is with the padrone, because I know how faithful and de¬ 
voted he la. Tanti saluti a Lucrezia. Oh, Maurice, pray that I 
may soon be back. You do want me, don’t yon? Hehmione.” 

Maurice looked up from the letter and met Gaspares^ 
< 3* s «tioaigg eyes. 
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“ There's something for you,” he said. 

And he read in Italian Hermione’s message. Gaspare 
beamed with pride and jtaasoxe. 

” And die sick signore? ” he^asked. " Is he better? ” 

Maurice explained how things were. 

" The signora is longing to come back to 11 s,” he said. 

” Of course she is,” said Gaspare, calmly. 

Then suddenly he jumped up. 

“Signorino,” he said, “I am going to write a letter to 
the signora. She will like to have a letter from me. She. 
■; will think she is in Sicily.” 

“And when you have finished, I will write,” said 
Maurice. * 


M Si, signore.” 

And Gaspare ran off up the hill towards the cottage, 
leaving his master alone. 

Maurice began to read the letter again, slowly. It made 
him feel almost as if he were with Hermione.* He seeped to 
see her as he read, and he smiled. How good she was and 
true, and how enthusiastic! When he had finished the second 
reading of the letter he laid it down, and put his hands behind 
his head again, and looked up at the quivering blue. Then 
he thought of Artois. He remembered his tall figure, his 
robust limbs, his handsome, powerful face. It was strange to 
think that he was desperately ill, perhaps dying. Death— 
What must that be like? How deep the blue looked, as if 
there were thousands of miles of it, as if it stretched on and on 
Jorever. Artois, perhaps, was dying, but be felt as ifhe could 
never die, never even be ill. He sketched his body on the 
warm ground. The blue seemed to deny the fact of death. 
He tried to imagine Artois in bed in the heat of Africa, With 
the flies buzzing round him; Then; he looked again at the 
^letter, and re-read that part in which JI&M&e wroteof her 
as sick-nurse. 


y. 







there to put 


I have to see to. everything, and he 
and the ice.”' 

those words again and again,and once mof* j|e. 


ccsricious of a stirring of 


Sachas hebad 
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right had she to be tending another man? His imagination 
began to work quickly now, and he frowned as he looked up 
at the blue. He forgot all the rest'of Hermione’s letter, all 
her love of him and her longing to be back in Sicily with him, 
and thought only of her friendship for Artois, of her ministra¬ 
tions to Artois. And something within him sickened at the 
thought of the intimacy between patient and nurse, raged 
against it, till he felt revengeful. The wild unreasonableness 
of his feeling did not occur to him now. He hated that his 
wife should be performing these offices for Artois, he hated 
that she had chosen to go to him, that she had considered it to 
be her duty to go. 

Had it been only a sense of duty that had called her to 
Africa? 

When he asked himself this question he could not hesitate 
what answer to give. Even this new jealousy, this jealousy 
of the Sicilian within him, could not trick him into the belief 
that Hermione had wanted to leave him. 

Yet his feeling of bitterness, of being wronged, persisted 
and grew. * 

When, after a very long time, Gaspare came to show him 
a letter written in large round hand, he was still hot with the 
sense of injury. And a new question was beginning to tor¬ 
ment him. What must Artois think? 

“ Aren’t you going to write, signorino? " asked Gaspare, 
when Maurice had read his letter and approved it. 

“ I? ” he said. 

He saw an expression of surprise on Gaspare’s face. 

“Yes, of course. I'll write now. Help me up. I fed 
so lazyl ” 

Gaspare seized his hai\ds, and pulled, laughing. Maurice 
stood up and stretched, 

“You ate more lazy than I, signore,” said Gaspare. 

' Shall I write for you, too? ” 

M No, ho.” 

He spoke abstractedly. 

“ Don’t you know what to say? ” 

Maurice looked at him swiftly. The boy had divined the 

Uth. In his present mood it *would be difficult for him to 

wfo Hermione. Still, he must do it. He went up to the 
I* 
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cottage and sat down at the writing-table with Hermiane’s 
letter beside him. 

He read it again carefully, then began to write. Now he 
was faintly aware of the unreason of his previous mood and 
quite resolved not to express it, tut while he was writing of 
his every-day life in Sicily a vision of the sick-room in Africa 
came before him again. He saw his wife shut in with Artois, 
tending him. It was night, warm and dark. The sick man 
was hot with fever, and Hermione bent over him and laid her 
cool hand on his forehead. 

Abruptly Maurice finished his letter and thrust it into an 
envelope. 

41 Here, Gaspare! ” he said. “ Take the donkey and ride 
down with these to the post.” 

“ How quick you have been, signore! I believe my letter 
to the signora is longer than yours.” 

“ Perhaps it is. I don’t know. Off with you! ” 

When Gaspare was gone, Maurice felt restless, almost as 
he had felt on the night when he had been left alone mi the 
terrace. Then he had been companioned by a* sensation of 
desertion, and had longed to break out into some new life, to 
take an ally against the secret enemy who was attacking him. 
He had wanted to have his Emile Artois *as Hermione had hers. 
That was the truth of the matter. And his want had led him 
down to the sea. And now again he looked towards the sea, 
and again there was a call from it that summoned him. 

He had not seen Maddalena since Gaspare came to seek 
him in the Sirens’ Isle. He had scarcely wanted to see her. 
The days had glided by in the company of Gaspare, and no 
moment of them had been heavy or had lagged upon its way. 

But now he heard again the call from the sea. 

Hermione was with her friend. *Why should not he have 
his? But he did not go down the path to the ravine, for he 
thought of Gaspare. He had triced him once, while he 
slept in the cave, and once Gaspare had tracked him to the 
sirens’ house. They had spoken at the matter of Maddalena. 
He.Jmew Gaspare. If he went off now to see Maddalena the 
boy would think that the sending him to the post was a pre¬ 
text, that he had been deliberate got out of the way. Such 
a crime could never be forgiven. Maurioelmew enough about 
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the Sicilian character to be full$ aware of that. And what 
had he to hide? Nothing. He must wait for Gaspare, and 
then he could set oat for the sea. * 

It seemed to him a long time before he saw Tito, the donkey, 
tripping among the stones, and heard Gaspare’s voice hailing 
him from below. He was impatient to be off, and he shouted 
out,— 

" Presto, Gaspare, presto! ” 

He saw the boy’s arm swing as he tapped Tito behind with 
his switch, and the donkey’s legs moving in a canter. 

“ What is it, signorino? Has anything happened?” 

“ No. But—Gaspare, I’m going down to the sea.’* 

" To bathe? " 

“I may bathe.. I’m not sure. It depends upon how I 
go. 

“ You are going to the Casa delle Sirene? ** 

Maurice nodded. 

“ Udidn’t dtre to go off while you were away.” 

“ Do you wish me to come with you, signorino? ’’ 

The boy’s great eyes were searching him, yet he did not 
feel uncomfortable; although he wished to stand well with 
Gaspare. They were near akin, although different in rank 
and education. Between their minds there was a freemasonry 
of riie south., 

** Do, you want to come? ” he said. 

“ It’s as you like, signore.” 

He was silent for a moment; then he added.— 

“ Salvatore might be there now. Do you want him to 

sue you?” 

“Why not ?" 

A project began to form in his mind. If he took Gaspare 
with him they might go to the cottage more naturally. Gas¬ 
pare knewGalvatore and could introduce him, could say— 
well. that he wanted sometimes to go out fishing and would 
take Salvatore’s boat. Salvatore would see a prospect of 

St 


“wuey»: ■> manned—am want to go out nsmng. 

Sttdderiyhekhewit. His spirits rose and he clapped Gaspare 

; , f... 

^Of course I dor Iwant tmknoW Salvatore. Gome along. 

oit ashing.” 
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his nose. “ J mean j ng in his voice. Maurice 

uJhSTiovonsly He began to feel like an ingenious school- 
^^irSg tohav^alarfc Tbeft ww mtherthou^t 
pf evil nor even a secret stirring of desire lor it in him. 

« A rivederci, Lucrezial ” lie cned. 

And they set off. _ 

<• When they were not far from the sea, Gaspare Mid, 

“ gjgn^rino. Why do you like to come here? What a the 

; ^ey'hld been walking in sflea^^Evidently tee 
questions were the result of a process of thought which had 

been going on in the boy’s mind. * ? •» 

« The good! ” said Maurice. What is the harm 
“ Wellfhere in Sicily, when a man goes to see a girl « is 

because he wants to love her.” r , * 

“ In England it is different, Gaspare. In England men 

and women can be friends. Why not? , , ?n 
“ You want just to be a friend of Maddalena? 

"Of course. "I like to talk to th$ people. Iwantto 
understand them. Why shouldn’t I be friends with Madda¬ 
lena as—as I am with Lucrezia ? ^ 

% t 41 Oh, Lucrezia is your servant/* 

V ’" It’s all the same.” . 

" B u t perhaps Maddalena doesn't know. We ate Sicihans 

^ er ^* What do you mean? That Madddena might—non- 

ii" ^Ther^was'a sound as of suiden pk»su«,~«wn sodden 

feMunaph, in his voice. .%.■* ^ , 

“ Are you sure you understand opr gn%signdre? ■ 

if «if Maddalena does like me then’s no texm ip it. She 
I's-^nows who I aim now. She knowsfrrshe th* 

Thae is the sipiora. ^ is i “ Airic * ,tot 

■ i-,.’? 5, ''’rv . ''' *. ' • '"C ‘"'rf 
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Maurice said nothing. He felt sure Gaspare was wonder¬ 
ing again, wondering that Hermione was in Africa. 

“ I cannot understand how it il in England/* continued 
the boy. “ Here it is all quite different.” 

Again jealousy stirred m Maurice, and a sensation almost 
of shame. For a moment he felt like a Sicilian husband at 
whom his neighbours point the two fingers of scorn, and he 
said something in his wrath which was unworthy. 

“ You see how it is/* he said. 11 If the signora can go to 
Africa to see her friend, I can come down here to see mine. 
That is how it is with the English.** 

He did not even try to keep the jealousy out of his voice, 
his manner. Gaspare leaped to it. 

" You did not like the signora to go to Africa? ** 

“ Oh, she will come back. lt*s all right/* Maurice answered 
hastily. “ But, while she is there, it would be absurd if I 
might not speak to anyone.** 

Ggspare’s "burden of doubt, perhaps laid on his young 
shoulders by his loyalty to his padrona, was evidently 
lightened. • 

“ I see, signore/* he said. <4 You can each have a friend. 
But have you explained to Maddalena? ** • 

" If you think it’necessary, I will explain.** 

" It would be better, because she is Sicilian, and she must 
think you love her/* 

“ Gaspare! ** 

The boy looked at him keenly and smiled. 

“ You would like her to think that? ** 

Maurice denied it vigorously, but Gaspare only shook his 
head and said,— 

u I know, I know. Girls are nicest when they think that, 
because they are pleasecl and they want us to go on. You 
think I sea nothing, signorino, but I saw it all in Maddalena*s 
lace. Per Diol ” 

And he laughed aloud, with the delight of a boy who has 
discovered something, and feels that he is clever and a man. 
And Maurice laughed too, not without a pride that was 
joyous. The heart of his youth, the ’wild heart, bounded 
within him, and the glory of the sun, and the passionate blue 
of the sea seemed suddenly deeper, more intense, more sym- 
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pathetic, as if they felt with him, as if they knew the rapture 
of youth, as if they were created to call it forth, to confine its 
carelessness, to urge it tdsome almost fierce fulfilment 
" Salvatore is there, signorino.’* T 

" How do you know? ” 

u I saw the smoke from his pipe. Look, there it is 
again! ” * 

A tiny trail of smoke curled up, and faded in the blue. 

“ 1 will go first because of Madda}ena, Girls are silly. If 
I do this at her she will understand. If not she may show her 
father you have been here before.” 

He closed one eye in a large and expressive wink. 

“ Birbante! ” 

“ It is good to be birbante sometimes.” * 

He went out from the trees and Maurice heard his voice, 
then a man's, then Maddalena's. He waited where he was 
till he heard Gaspare say,— 

“ The padrone is just behind. Signorino, where are you? ” 
“ Here! ” he answered, coining into the open with a care¬ 
less air. 

Before the cottage door in the sunshine a great fishing-net 
was drying, fastened to two wooden stakes. Near it"stood 
Salvatore, dressed in a dark blue jersey, with a soft black hat 
tilted over his left ear, above which was stuck a yellow flower. 
Maddalena was in the doorway looking very demure. It was 
^evident that the wink of Gaspare had been seen and compre¬ 
hended. She stole a glance at Maurice but did not move. 
Her father took off his hat with an almost wildly polite 
gesture, and said, in a loud voice,— 

“ Buona sera, signore.” 

“ Buona sera,” replied Maurice, holding out his hand. 
Salvatore took it in a large grasp. * , 

“ You are the signore who lives up cm Monte Amato with 
the English lady?” 

M Yes ” 

* 1 know. She has gone to Africa.” 

0a Stared at Maurice while he spoke, with small, twinkling 
tound which was a minute an$ intricate, web of wrinkles, 
and again Maurice felt almost*-*? was it <mite?-*-a$hamed. 
What were these Sicilians thinking of him ? 7 
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41 The signora will be back almost directly/* be said. “ Is 
this your daughter?*” 

" Yes, Maddalena. Bring a chail far the signore, Madda- 
iena.” V • ¥ v 

Maddalena obeyed. There was a slight flush on her face 
and she did not look at Maurice. Gaspare stood pulling 
gently at the stretched-out net, and smiling. That he en¬ 
joyed the mild deceit of the situation was evident. Maurice, 
too, felt amused and quite at his ease now. His sensation of 
shame had fleeted away, leaving only a conviction that Her- 
mione's absence gave him a right to snatch all "the pleasure he 
could from the hands of the passing hour. 

He drew out his cigar-case and offered it to Salvatore. 

“ One day I want to come fishing with you if you’ll take 
me,” he said. 

Salvatore looked eager. A prospect of money floated 
before him. 

“ I»can show you fine sport, signore,” he answered, taking 
one of the long Havanas and examining it with almost volup¬ 
tuous interest as he turned it round and round in his salty, 
brown fingers. “ But you should come out at dawn, and it 
is far from the mountain to the sea.” * 

*'■ Couldn’t I sleep here, so as to be ready? ” 

He stole a glance at Maddalena. She was looking at her 
feet, and twisting the front of her short dress, but her 
lips were twitching with a smile which she tried to 


repress. 

“ Couldn t I sleep here to-night? ” he added, boldly. 

Salvatore looked more eager. He loved money almost as 
an Arab loves it, with anxious greed. Doubtless Arab blood 
ran in his veins. It was t easy to see from whom Maddalena 
had ihhe^ted her Eastern appearance. She reproduced, on 
a diminishtfl scale, her father’s outline of face, but that which 
was gentle. mysteripus, and alluring in her, in him was in¬ 
formed with a rugged wildness. There was something bird- 
fike andpredatoryln his boldly curving hose with its narrow 
hptrils/ In 3# hard-lipped mouth, full of splendid teeth, in 
his sharp and puft friug chin. His whole body, wide-shouldered 

as hafitted » man of the sea, looked savage 
bht fuH it tin intensify of manhood that was 
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striking, and his gestures and movements, the glance of his 
penetrating eyes, the turn of his well*poised head, revealed 
a primitive and passidi|ate nature, a nature with so&ething 
of the dagger in it, steely, sharp, and deadly. 1 

“ But, signore, our home is very poor. Look, signorel ” 
A turkey strutted out through the doorway, elongating 
its neck and looking nervously intent. 

Ps—sh—s h — sh! ” 

He shooed it away, furiously waving his arms. 

“And what could you eat? There is only bread and 
winp.” 


“ And the yellow cheesel ” said Maurice. 

“The—?” Salvatore looked sharply interrogative. 

“I mean, there is always cheese, isn’t there, in Sicily, 
cheese and macaroni? But if there isn’t, it’s all right. Any¬ 
thing will do for me, and I’ll buy all the fish we take from you, 
and Maddalena here shall cook it for us when we come back 
from the sea. Will you, Maddalena? ” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The answer came in a very small voice. 

“ The signore is too good.” 

Salvatore was looking openly voracious now. 

“ I can sleep on the floor.” 

“No, signore. We have beds, we have two fine beds. 
Come in and see.” 

v. With not a little pride he led Maurice into the cottage, 
and showed him the bed on which he bad already 
slept. 

“ That will be for the signore, Gaspare.” 

“ Si —b molto hello.” 


tv 

Cv 

$$; • 
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Maddalena and I—we will sleep in the outer room.” 

And I, Salvatore? ” demanded the boy. 
u You! Do you stay too? ” * , 

“ Of course. Don’t I stay, signore? ” 
y: Yes, if Lucrezia won’t be fri£htene&” 

It does not matter if she is. * When tve do hot come back 


', theccmi^dhi^^''fP;'; 

<?ourse you .must /sWK#pu chu ideep with me. 
i well playcards ^ ^ Have you ; 
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'Si, signore. They are dirty, but—’ 

" That’s all right. And we’ll sit outside and tell stories, 
stories of brigands and the sea. Sflvatoie, when you know 
me, you’ll know I’m a true Sicilian.” 

He grasped Salvatore’s fiand, hut he looked at Maddalena. 



VfIGHT had come to the-Sirens’ Isle—a night that was 
warm, gentle, and caressing. In the cottage two 
candles were lit, and the wick was burning in the glass before 
the Madonna. Outside the cottage door, on the flat bit of 
ground that faced the wide sea, Salvatore and his daughter, 
Maurice and Gaspare, were seated round the table finishing 
their simple meal, for which Salvatore had many times 
apologised. Their merry voices, their hearty laughter rang 
out in the darkness, and below the sea made answer, murmur¬ 
ing against the rocks. 

At the same moment in an Arab house Hermione bent over 
a sick man, praying against death, whose footsteps she seemed 
already to hear coming into the room and approaching the 
|>ed on which he tossed, white with agony. And when he was 
quiet for a little and ceased from moving, she sat with her 
hand on his and t thought of Sicily, and pictnred her husband 
alone under the stars upon the terrace before the priest's 
house, and imagined him thinking of her. The dry leaves of a 
palm-tree under the window of the room creaked in the light 
'wind that blew over the flats, and she strove to hear the 
delicate rustling of the leaves of olive-trees. 

Salvatore had little food to offer his guests, only bread, 
cheese, and small, black olives; but there was plenty of good 
red wine, and when the time of brindisi was come Salvatore 
and Gaspare called for health after health, and rivalled each 
other in wild poetic efforts, improvising extravagant com¬ 
pliments to Maurice, to the absent signora, to Magdalena, and 
even to themselves. And with each toast the wine went down 
till Maurice called a halt. 

“ I am a teal Sicilian," he said# 44 But if I drink any more 
I shall be under the table. Get but the, cards, Salvatore. 
Sette e mezzo, and I'll put down the stakes. No one to go 
above twenty-five oentesimi. wj^, fifty for the doubling. 
Gaspare's sure to win. He Jwayi dm And Fve just one 
f . *70 ; i 
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cigar apiece. There's no wind. Bring out the candles and 
let's play out here*” 

Gaspare ran for the candles whilelSalvatore got the cards, 
well-thumbed and dirty. Maddalena's long eyes were danc¬ 
ing. Such a festa as this was rare in her life, for, dwelling far 
from the village, she seldom went to any dance or festivity. 
Her blood was warm with the wine and with joy, and the 
youth in her seemed to flow like the sea in a flood tide. 
Scarcely ever before had she seen her harsh father so riotously 
gay, so easy with a stranger, and she knew in her heart that 
this was her festival. Maurice's merry and ardent eyes told 
her that, and Gaspare’s smiling glances of boyish understand¬ 
ing. She felt excited, almost light-headed, childishly proud 
of herself. If only some of the girls of Marechiaro could see, 
could know! 

When the cards were thrown upon the table, and Maurice 
had dealt out a lira to each one of the players as stakes, and 
cried, ‘♦Maddalena and I'll share against you, Salvatore, and 
Gaspare! ” she felt that she had nothing more to wish for, that 
she was perfectly happy. But she was happier still, when, 
after a series of games, Maurice pushed back his chair and 
said,— . 

“ I've had enough. Salvatore, you are like Gaspare, you 
have the devil's luck. Together you can't be beaten. But 
now you play against each other and let's see who wins. 
1*11 put down twenty-five lire. Play till one of you's won 
every soldo of it. Play all night if you like.” 

And he counted out the little paper notes on the table, 
giving two to Salvatore and two to Gaspare, and putting one 
ua$er a candlestick. 

“ I'll keep the score,” he added, pulling out a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. “ No play higher than fifty, with a lira when 
one of you makes * sette e mezzo ’ with under four cards.” 

, 41 Per Biol ” cried Gaspare, flushed with excitement. 
“ Avanti, Salvatore ! ” 

* Avanti, Avanti t ” cried Salvatore, in answer, pulling his 
chair dose up ip the table, and leaning forlvard, looking like a 
handsome bird of prey in the faint candlelight. 

1 They cut for deal and beganHo play, while Maddalena and 
Maurice watched. .*• :• 
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When Sicilians gamble they forget everything but the game 
and the money which it brings to them or takes from them. 
Salvatore and Gaspare ere at once passionately intent on their 
cards, and as the night drew on and fortune favoured first one 
and then the other, they lost all thought of everything except 
the twenty-five lire which were at stake. When Maddalena 
slipped away into the darkness they did not notice her de¬ 
parture, and when Maurice laid down the paper on which Be 
had tried to keep the score, and followed her, they were in¬ 
different. They needed no score-keeper, for they had Sicilian 
memories for money matters. Over the table they leaned, 
the two candles, now burning low, illuminating their intense 
faces, their violent eyes, their brown hands that dealt and 
gathered up the cards, and held them warily, alert for the 
cheating that in Sicily, when possible, is ever part of the 
game. 

“ Carta da cinquanta f ” 

They had forgotten Maurice's limit for the stakesi 

“ Carta da cento! ” 

Their voices died away from Maurice's eaits, as he stole 
through the darkness seeking Maddalena. 

Where had she gone and why? Thp last question he could 
surely answer, for as she stole past him silently, her long, 
mysterious eyes, that seemed to hold in their depths some 
enigma of the East had rested on his with a glance that was an 
invitation. They had not boldly summoned him. They had 
lured him, as an echo might, pathetic in its thrilling frailty. 
And now, as he walked softly over the dry grass, he thought of 
those eyes as he had first seen them in the pale light that had 
preceded the dawn. Then they had been full of curiosity, 
Hke a young animal's. Now surely, they were changed. Once 
they had asked a question. They delivered a summons to¬ 
night. What was in them to-night? The mystery of young 
maidenhood, southern, sunlit, on the threshold of experience, 
waking to curious knowledge, to a definite consciousness of the 
meaning of its dreams, of the truth of its desires. 

When he was out of hearing of the card-players Maurice 
stood still He felt £he breath of the sea eft Jtfs face. He heard 
the mqnnur of the sea eveeywhface arotfad him, a murmur 
in its level monotony him, grilled him, as the 
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leveljbopotfny of desert music^ excites the African in the still 
places of the sand. His pulses were beating, and there was an 
almost savage light in his eyes. Something in the atmosphere 
of the sea-bound retreat made him fed emancipated, as if he 
had stepped out of the prison of civilised life into a larger, 
more thoughtless existence, an existence for which his inner 
nature fitted him, for which he had surely been meant all these 
yfears that he had lived, unconscious of what he really was and 
of what he really needed. 

“ How happy I could have been as a Sicilian fisherman! ” 
he thought. “ How happy 1 could be now! ” 

"St! St!” 

He looked round quickly. 

"St! St!” 

It must be Maddalena, but where was she? He moved 
forward till he was at the edge of the land where the tiny path 
wound steeply downwards to the sea. There she was standing, 
with her face turned in his direction, and her lips opened^ 
to repeat the little summoning sound. 

" How did you know I was there? ” he whispered as he 
joined her. “ Did you hear me come? ” 

"Ho, signore.” 

" Then—” 


" Signorino, I felt that you were there.” 

He smiled. It pleased him to think that he threw out some 
thing, some invisible thread, perhaps, that reached her and told 
her of his nearness. Such communication made sympathy. 
: He did not say it to himself, but his sensation to-night was that 
everything was in sympathy with him, the night with its stars, 
the sea with its airs and voices, Maddalena with her long eyes 
and her brown hands, and her knowledge of his presence 
when she did not see or hear him. 


, u Let usigo down to the sea,” he said. 

', He longed to be nearer to that low and level sound that 
umved and excited him in the night. 

Father's boat is there,” she said. “ It is so calm to-night 
fiat he did'nofcfeogit round, into the bay,”.. 

. ;" If we go out m it for a minute, will he mind ? ” 

Adyiook cameintoher face. 

y, Ho^riSi.net■ fam” sbe said. "With all that money 


1 1 rf 
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Gaspare and he will play till dawn. Per Dio, signpre, yAi are 
birbante! M 

She gave a little low laugh. 

“ So yon think I-” r ' 

He stopped. What need waS there to go on? She had 
read him and was openly rejoicing in what she thought his 
slyness. 

“ And my father/’ she added, “ is a fox of the sea, signore. 
Ask Gaspare if there is another who is like him. You will 
see! When they stop playing at dawn the twenty-five lire 
will be in his pocket! ” 

She spoke with pride. 

" But Gaspare is so lucky,” said Maurice. 

“ Gaspare is only a boy. How can he cheat better than my 
father? ” 

" They cheat then! ” 

“ Of course, when they can. Why not, madonna! ” 

Maurice burst out laughing. ^ 4 

“ And you call me birbante! ” he said. 

“To know what my father loves bestj Signorino! 
Signorino! ” 

She shook her out-stretched forefinger to and fro near her 
nose, smiling, with her head a little on'one side like a crafty 
child 

“ But why, Maddalena, why should I wish your father to 
play cards till the dawn? Tell me that! Why should not I 
wish him, all of us, to go to bed? ” 

“ You are not sleepy, signorino! ” 

“ I shall be in the morning when it’s time to fish.” 

“ Then perhaps you will not fish.” 

“ But 1 must. That is why I have stayed here to-night, 
to be ready to go to sea in the morning,” 

She said nothing, only smiled again. He felt a longing to 
shake her in joke. She was such a child now. And yet a few 
* minutes ago her dark eyes had lured him, and he had felt almost 
a$ if in seeking her he sought a mystery. 

^ “Don’t you believe me? ” he asked 
, Pht she only answered, with her little gesture of smiling 
wiWkv* # 

■' Sigoorinol Signorino! ” 
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A did pot protest, for noif they wore down by the sea, 
and saw the fishing-boats swaying gently on the water. 

" Get in, Maddalena. I will row.* 

He untied the rope, while she stepped lightly in, then he 
pushed the boat off, jumping in himself from the rocks. 

“ You are like a fisherman, signore/' said Maddalena. 

He smiled and drew the great bladed oars slowly through 
the calm water, leaning towards her with each stroke and 
looking into her eyes. 

" 1 wish I were really a fisherman/’ he said, “ like your 
father! ” 

“ Why, signore? ” die asked, in astonishment. 

“ Because it’s a free life, because it’s a life I should love.” 

She still looked at him with surprise. 

, “ But a fisherman has few soldi, signorino.” 

" Maddalena,” he said, letting the oars drift in the water, 

“ there’s only one good thing in the world and that is to be free # 
in a lif$ that is natural to one.” * 

He drew up his feet on to the wooden bench and clasped his 
hands round his knees, and sat thus, looking at her while she, 
faced him in the stem of the boat. He had not turned the 
boat round. So Maddalena had her face towards the land, 
while his was set towards the open sea. 

“ It isn’t having many soldi that makes happiness,” he 
went on. “ Gaspare thinks it is, and Lucrezia, and I dare 
say your father would—” 

“ Oh, yes, signore! In Sicily we all think so! ” 

44 And so they do in England. But it isn’t true.” 

11 But if you have many soldi you can do anything.” 

He shook his head. 

44 No you can’t I have plenty of soldi, but I can’t always 
live here, and I can’t always live as I do now. Some day I shall 
have to go away from Sicily—I shall have to go back and live 
inLondon.” , 

• As he said the last words he seemed to see London rise up 
before him in the night with shadowy domes and towers and 
chimneys; he seemed to hear through the exquisite silence of 
night upon the see the mutter of its many voices. 

u It’s beastly there! It’s beastly! ” 

And he set his teeth almost viciously. * * 
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“ Why must you go then, signorino? " » 

“Why? Oh, I have work to do." 

“ But if you are rich jiwhy must you work? *' 
u Well—I—I can’t explain in Italian. But my father 
expects me to." 

" To get more rich? " 

" Yes, I suppose.” 

** But if you are rich why cannot you live as you please? ” 
“ I don’t know, Maddalena. But the rich scarcely ever 
live really as they please, I think. Their soldi won’t let them, 
perhaps." 

" I don’t understand, signore." 

“ Well, a man must do something, must get on, and if I 
lived always here I should do nothing but enjoy myself." 

He was silent for a minute. Then he said,— 

“ And that’s all I want to do, just to enjoy myself here in 
the sun." 

“ Are you happy here, signorino? " 

“ Yes, tremendously happy." 

“ Why? " 

" Why—because it’s Sicily here! Aren’t you happy? ” 
u I don’t know, signorino." 

She said it with simplicity and looked at him almost as if 
she were inquiring of him whether she were happy or not. 
That look tempted him. 

“ Don’t you know whether you are happy to-night?" 
he asked, putting an emphasis on the last word, and looking 
at her more steadily, almost cruelly. 

“ Oh, to-night—it is a festa." 
u A festa? Why?" 

" Why? Because it is different from other nights. On 
other nights I am alone with my father.” , 

“ And to-night you are alone with me. Does that make it a 
festa? " 

She looked down. 

“ I don’t know, signorino." 

The childish merriment and slyness had gone out of her 
and there was a softness almost of sentimentality in her 
she drooped her head and moved one hand to and 
fro on the gunwale of the boat, toning tb^wood, now here, 
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nowHhere, as if she were picking up something and dropping 
it gently into the sea. 

Suddenly Maurice wondered about Maddaiena. He won¬ 
dered whether she had evcj had a Sicilian lover, whether she 
had one now. 

“ You are not * promised/ are you, Maddaiena? ” he asked, 
leaning a little nearer to her. *He saw the red come into her 
brown skin. She shook her head without looking up or 
speaking. 

** I wonder why,” he said. “ I think—I think there must 
be men who want you.” 

She slightly raised her head. 

“ Oh, yes, there are, signore. But—but I must wait till 
my father chooses one.” 

" Your father will choose the man who is to be your 
husband? ” 

” Of course, signore/ 1 

“ But perhaps you won’t like him.” 

“ Oh, I shall have to like him, signore.” 

She did not speak with any bitterness or sarcasm, but with 
perfect simplicity. A feeling of pity that was certainly not 
Sicilian but that came from the English blood in him stole into 
Maurice's heart. Maddaiena looked so soft and young in the 
dim beauty of the night, so ready to be cherished, to be treated 
tenderly, or with the ardour that is the tender cruelty of 
passion, that her child-like submission to the Sicilian code 
woke in him an almost hot pugnacity. She would be given, 
perhaps, to some hard brute of a fisherman who had scraped 
together more soldi than his fellows, or to some coarse, avaricious 
contadino who would make her toil till her beauty vanished, 
and she changed into a bowed, wrinkled, withered, sun-dried 
hag, while she was yet young in years. 

“ I wish/’ he said, “ I wish, when you have to marry, I 
could choose your husband, Maddaiena.” 

She lifted her head quite up and regarded him with wonder. 

“ Vou, signorino! Why? ” 

M Because I would choose a man who would be very good 
to you, who would love you and work for you and always think 
of you, and never look at another woman. That is how your 
husband should be/* 
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She looked more wondering. / 

“ Are you like that, then, signore? ” she asked. 44 With 
the signora? ** t 

Maurice unclasped h» hands from his knees, and dropped 
his feet down from the bench. 

“ Ij ” he said, in a voice that had changed. 44 Oh—yes—I 
don't know." * 

He took the oars again and began to row further out to sea. 

“ I was talking about you," he said almost roughly. 

** I have never seen your signora," said Maddalena. * ‘ What 
is she like? " Maurice saw Hermione before him in the night, 
tall, flat, with her long arms, her rugged intelligent face, her 
enthusiastic brown eyes. 

" Is she pretty? " continued Maddalena. 14 Is she as young 
as I am? " 

“ She is good, Maddalena," Maurice answered. 

44 Is she santa? " 

“ I don't mean that. But she is good to every onp.” 

44 But is she pretty, too? " she persisted. " And young? " 

“ She is not at all old. Some day you shalhsee—" 

He checked himself. He had been going to say, “ Some day 
you shall see her." 

44 And she is very clever," he said after a moment. 

44 Clever? " said Maddalena, evidently not understanding 
what he meant. 

" She can understand many things and she has read many 
books." 

“ But what is the good of that? Why should a girl read 
many books? ” 

44 She is not a girl." 

" Not a girl!" 

She looked at him with amazed*eyes and her voice was full 
of amazement. 

“ How old are you, signorino? " she asked. 

" How old do you think? " 

She considered him carefully for a long rime. 

44 Old enough to make the visit/ 1 she said at length. 

> “ Tpe visit? " 

* Yes,* *'• \ 

* ^What? Q^dnytmmeaiitobe a^soldfer? 

^ * 
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* Si, signore. * 

“ That would be twenty, wouldn’t it? ” 

She nodded. * 

“lam older than that. 1 am twraty-four.” 

“ Truly? ” 

" Truly.” 

“ And is the signora twenty-four, too? ” 

“ Maddalena! ” Maurice exclaimed, with a sudden im¬ 
patience that was almost fierce. “Why do you keep on 
talking about the signora to-night? This is your festa. The 
signora is in Africa, a long way off—there—across the sea.” 
He stretched out his arm, and pointed towards the wide waters , 
above which the stars were watching. “ When she comes 
back you can see her, if you wish—but now—” 

“ When is she coming back? ” asked the girl. 

There was an odd pertinacity in her character, almost an 
obstinacy, despite her young softness and gentleness. 

" I don’t know, ’ Maurice said, with difficulty controlling 
his gathering impatience. 

“ Why did she go away? ” 

H To nurse some one who is ill.” 

“She went all alone across the sea?” * 

" Yes.” 

Maddalena turned and looked into the dimness of the sea 
with a sort of awe. 

“ I should be afraid,” she said after a pause. 

And she shivered slightly. 

Maurice had let go the oars again. He frit a longing to 
put his aim round her when he saw her shiver. The night 
created many longings in him, a confusion of longings, of which 
he was just becpming aware. 

“ You are a child,” fie said, “ and have never been away 
from your* paese.’ ” 

* Yes, I have.” 

** Where? ” 

“ X have been to the fair of San Felice,” 

He smiled. 1 

" Oh—San Felice! And did you go fatfie train? ” 

“ Oh, no, signore. I went on a donkey. *'lt last year, 
fa June. It was beautiful. There were women there fa blue 
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silk dresses with earrings as long as that ”—she measured their 
length in the sat with her brown fingers—“ and there was a 
boy from Napoli, a reaLNapolitano, who sang and danced as 
we do not dance here. *1 was very happy that day. And 1 
was given an image of Sant* Abbondio/* 

She looked at him with a sort of dignity, as if expecting 
him to be impressed. * 

“ Carissima! ” he whispered, almost under his breath. 

Her little air of pride, as of a travelled person, enchanted 
him, even touched him, he scarcely knew why, as he had never 
been enchanted or touched by any London beauty. 

" I wish 1 had been at the fair with you. 1 would have 
given you—** 

“ What, signorino? ** she interrupted, eagerly. 

“ A blue silk dress and a pair of earrings longer— much 
longer—than those women wore/’ 

“Really, signorino! Really?** 

“ Really and truly! Do you doubt me? ** 

“ No.** 

She sighed. 

“ How I wish you had been there! But this year—** 

She stopped,* hesitating. 

“ Ye 9 —this year? ’* 

“ In June there will be the fair again.** 

He moved from his seat, softly and swiftly, turned the 
boat’s prow towards the open sea, then went and sat down by 
her in the stem. 

“ We will go there,*’ he said, “ you and I and Gaspare—** 
“ And my father.” 

** All of us together.*' ' 

“ And if the signora is back? ** 

Maurice was conscious of a desire that startled him like a 
sudden stab from something small and sharp—the desire that 
on that day Hermione should not be with him in Sicily. 

“ I daresay the signora will not be back.’ 1 
u But if she is will she come, too? ** 

“ Do you think you would like it better if she came? ” 

He was so dose to her now that his shoulder touched hem. 
Their faces wore set seaward and were kissed by the breath of 
the sea. Their eyes saw the same stars and were kissed by 
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the light at the stars. And the subtle murmur <ef the tide 
Spoke to them both as if they were one* 

u Do you? " he repeated “ Do £ou think so? " 

" Chi lo sa? " she responded. 

He thought, when she said that, that her voice sounded 
less simple than before. , 

“ You do know! " he said. 

She shook her head. 

“ You do! " he repeated. 

He stretched out his hand and took her hand. He had to 
take it. 

“ Why don’t you tell me? ” 

She had turned her head away from him, and now, speak- 
ing as if to the sea, she said,— 

“ Perhaps if she was there you could not give me the blue 
silk dress and the—and the earrings. Perhaps she would 
not like it." 

For* a moment he thought he was disappointed by her 
answer. Then he knew that he loved it, for its utter natural- 

m 

ness, its laughable naivete. It seemed, too, to set him right 
in his own eyes, to sweep away a creeping feelipg that had been 
beginning to trouble him. He was playing with a child. That 
was all. There was no harm in it. And when he had kissed 
her in the dawn he had been kissing a child, playfully, kindly, 
as a big brother might. And if he kissed her now it would 
mean nothing to her. And if it did mean something—just 
a little more—to him, that did not matter. 

Bambina mia! ” he said. 

" I am not a bambina," she said, turning towards him 
again. 

“ Yes you are.” • 

“ Then you are a bambino.” 

“ Why not? I fed like a boy to-night, like a naughty 
Uttle boy.” 

“ Naughty, signorino? ” 

“ Yes, because I want to do something that I ought not to 
do.” 

44 What is it? ” 

44 This, Maddalena.” * 

And he kissed her. It was the first time he had kissed her 
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la darkness, for on his second visit to the sirens* boose he had 
4^ taken her handand heldit, and that was nothing, the 

hil $^l*ght, gay*iiprt of laughing good- 
Vwas of a dassthat, he supposed, 
thought little ofkisses. But this kiss in & night, cm the Sea, 
was different, Only when he Jaad given It did be understand 
bow diderent it was, how much more it meant to him. For 
Maddalena returned it gently with her warm young lips, and 
her response stirred something at his heart that was surely the 
. very essence of the life within him. 

V., He held her hands. 

“ Maddalena! ” he said, and there was in his voice a 
startled sound. “ Maddalena! ” 

. Again Hermione had risen up before him in the night, 
; almost as one who walked upon the sea. He was conscious 
of wrong-doing. The innocence of his relation with Maddalena 
seemed suddenly to be tarnished, and the happiness of the 
starry night to be clouded. He felt like one who, in siSnmer, 
becomes aware of a heaviness creeping into th^ atmosphere, 
the message of a coming tempest that will presently transform 
the face of nature. Surely there was a mist before the faces 
of the stars. 

She said nothing, only looked at him as if she wanted,to 
know many things which only he could tell her, which he had 
begun to tell her. That was her fascination for his leaping 
youth, his wild heart of youth—this ignorance and this desire 
to know. He had sat in spirit at the feet of Hermione and 
, loved her with a sort of boyish humbleness. Now one sat at 
his feet. And the attitude woke up in him a desire that was 
fierce in its intensity, the desire to teach Maddalena the great 
.realities of love, • 

" Hi—yi—yi—yi—yij *» 

Faintly there came to them a cry across the sea. 

" Gaspare' ”• Maurice said. 

; He turned his head. In the darkness, high up, he saw a 
lights descending, ascending, then describiug a wild circle. 

Hi—yi—yir—yi! ” 

''■'v'fflf back, signorinoi Theyhave doneplaying, and my 
father will be angry.” : * ;-f h ', ^ 

He moved, took the oars, and seat the boat towards the 
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Island The physical exertion calmed him, restored him to 
himself. 

“ After all, 1 * he thought, w them fe no harm in it.'* 

And he laughed. v * 

" Which has won, Madialena? 0 he said, looking back at 
her over his shoulder, for he was standing up and rowing with 
his face towards the land. * 

“I hope it is my father, signorino. If he has got the 
money he will not be angry; but if Gaspare has it—” 

“ Your father is a fox of the sea, and can cheat better than 
a boy. Don't be frightened." 

When they reached the land, Salvatore and Gaspare met 
them. Gaspare's face was glum, but Salvatore's small eyes 
were sparkling. 

"I have won it all—all!" he said. " Ecco!" 

And he held out his hand with the notes. 

"Salvatore is birbante!" said Gaspare, sullenly. "He 
did not win it fairly. I saw him—” 

" Never mind, Gaspare!" said Maurice. 

He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

" To-morrow I'll give you the same," he whispered. 

" And now," he added, aloud, " let’s go to bed. I’ve been 
rowing Maddalena round the island and I’m tired. I shall 
sleep like a top." 

As they went up the steep path he took Salvatore 
familiarly by the arm. 

" You are too dever, Salvatore,” he said. " You play 
too wdl for Gaspare." 

Salvatore chuckled and handled the five-lire notes 
voluptuously. 

" Cci basuli menu!" he said. " Cci basu li manu! ” 
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M AURICE lay on the big .bed in the inner room of the 
sirens' house, under the tiny light that burned befoie 
Maria Addolorata. The door of the house was shut, and he 
heard no more the murmur of the sea. Gaspare was curled 
up on the floor, on a bed made of some old sacking, with his 
head buried in his jacket, which he had taken off to use as a 
, pillow. In the far room Maddalena and her father were 
asleep. Maurice could hear their breathing, Maddalena’s 
light and faint, Salvatore’s heavy and whistling, and degenerat¬ 
ing now and then into a sort of stifled snore. But sleep did 
not come to Maurice. His eyes were open, and his clasped 
hands supported his head. He was thinking, thinking 
almost angrily. 

He loved joy as few Englishmen love it, byt as many 
southerners love it. His nature needed joy, was made to be 
joyous. And such natures resent the intrusion into their 
existence of any complications which make for tragedy as 
northern natures seldom resent anything. To-night Maurice 
had a grievance against fate, and he was considering it wrath- 
fully and not without confusion. 

Since he had kissed Maddalena in the night he was dis¬ 
turbed, almost unhappy. And yet he was surely face to face 
with something that was more than happiness. The dancing 
faun was dimly aware that in his nature there was not only the 
capacity for gaiety, for the performance of the tarantella, but 
also a capacity for violence which he had never been conscious 
of when he was in England, It had surely been developed 
within him by the sun, by the coming of the heat in this 
delicious land. It was like an intoxication of the blood, some¬ 
thing that went to head as well as heart He wondered what 
it meant, what it might lead him tp. Perhaps he had been 
faintly aware of its beginnings on that day when jealousy 
dawned within him as he thought of his wife, hri woman, 
nursing her friend in Africa. Now it was gathering strength 

* ifU 
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like a stream flooded by rains, but it was taking a different 
direction in its course., vi. 

He tamed upon tibi ; ^d^ t ;SO;-tb^‘;he cddd see the fight 
burning before the of the Madonna was 

faintly visible—a ‘ to^^foeefe-.foo^ with downcast eyes. 
Maddalena crossed herself often when she looked at that face. 
Maurice put up his hand to make the sign, then dropped it 
with a heavy sigh. He was not a Catholic. His religion— 
what was it? Sun-worship perhaps, the worship of the body, 
the worship of whim. He did not know or care much. He 
felt so full of fife and energy that the far, far future after 
death scarcely interested him. The present was his concern, 
the present after that kiss in the night. He had loved Her¬ 
mione. Surely he loved her now. He did love her now. 
And yet when he had kissed her he had never been shaken by 
the headstrong sensation that had hold of him to-night, the 
desire to run wild in love. He looked up to Hermione. The 
feeling of reverence had been a governing factor in his love for 
her. Now it seemed to him that a feeling of reverence was a 
harrier in the path of love, something to create awe, admira¬ 
tion, respect, but scarcely the passion that irresistibly draws 
man to woman. And yet he did love Hermione. He was 
confused, horribly confused. 

he knew that his longing was towards Maddalena. 

He would like to rise up in the dawn, to take her in his arms,' 
to carry her off in a boat upon the sea, or to set her on a mule 
and lead her up far away into the recesses of the mountains. 
By rocky paths he would lead her, beyond the olives and the 
vines, beyond the last cottage of the contadini, up to some 
eyrie from which they could look down upon the sunlit world. 
He wanted to be in wildpess with her, inexorably divided 
from all the trammels of civilisation. A desire of savagery 
had hold upon him to-night. He did not go into detail. He 
did- not think of how they would pass their days. Every¬ 
thing presented itself to him broadly, tumultuously, with a; 
surging, onward movement of almost desperate advance. 

He wanted to teach those dark, inquiring young eyes all 
that they asked to know, to set in them the fight of know¬ 
ledge, tp make them a woman's eyes. 

And that he could.never do. C 
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toldh4r that love can conquer all things. She was too enthu¬ 
siastic to be always far-seeing. 

, So novL while Mauricelay beneath the tiny light in the 
house of the sirens and Was ehaki^i by the wildness of desire, 
and thought of a mountain pilgrimage far up towards the sun 
with Maddalena in his aims, she sat by Artois’s bed and smiled 
to herself as she pictured the house of the priest, watched over 
by the stars of Sicily, and by her many prayers. Maurice 
was there, she knew, waiting for her return, longing for it as 
she longed for it . 1 Artois turned on his pillow wearily, saw 
her, and smiled. 

** You oughtn't to be here," he whispered. " But I am 
glad yon are here." 

" And I am glad, I am thankful I am here! " she said, truly. 

" If there is a God,” he said, “ He will bless you for this! " 

“ Hush! You must try to sleep." 

She laid her hand in his. 

“ Gbd has blessed tne,” she thought, “ for all my poor 
little attempts at goodness, how far, far more than 1 deserve! " 

And the gratitude within her was almost like an ache, like 
^beautiful pain of the heart. 

In the morning Maurice put to sea with Gaspare and Sal¬ 
vatore. He knew the silvery calm of dawn on a day of sirocco. 
Everything was very still, in a warm and heavy stillness of 
silver that made the sweat run down at the least movement' 
or effort. Massey of white, feathery vapours floated low in the 
sky, above the sea, concealing the flanks of the mountains, but 
leaving their summits clear. And these vapours, hanging 
like veils with tattered edges, created a strange privacy upon 
the sea, an atmosphere of eternal mysteries. As the boat 
went out from the shore, .urged by the powerful arms of Sal¬ 
vatore. its occupants were silent. The merriment and the 
ardour of tfie night, the passion of cards and of desire, were 
gone, as if they had been sucked up into the smoky wonder of 
the clouds, or sucked down into the silver wonder of the sea. 

Gaspare looked drowsy md less happy than usual. He had 
not yet recovered from Ids indignation at the success of 
Salvatore's cheating* and Maurice, who had not slept, felt the 
bounding life, the bounding fire of his youth held in check as 
by the action of a spflL The carelessness of excitement, of 
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<$ teaife. It seemed to him notf as it nothing mattered or 
e^ecsid watte*. Onthe calm silverof ahushedandbreath- 
loss sea, beneath dense white vapdfew that hid the day, he was 
gcdng oat slowly, almost noiselessly, to a late of which he knew 
nothing, to a quiet emptiness, to a region which held no voices 
to call him this way or that, no hands to hold him, no eyes to 
regard him. His face was damp with sweat He leaned over 
the gunwale and trailed his hand in the sea. It seemed to him 
unnaturally warm. He glanced np at the clouds. Heaven 
was blotted out. Was there a heaven? tost night he had 
thought there must be—but that was long ago. Was he sad? 
He scarcely knew. He was dull, as if the blood in him had run 
almost dry. He was like a sapless tree. Hermione and 
Maddalena—what were they? Shadows rather than women. 
He looked steadily at the sea. Was it the same element upon 
which he had been only a few hours ago under the stars with 
Maddalena? He could scarcely believe that it was the^same. 
Sirocco had him fast, sirocco that leaves many Sicilians un¬ 
changed, unaffected, but that binds the stranger with cords of 
cotton wool which keep him like a net of steel. 

Gaspare lay dbwn m the bottom of the boat, buried his 
face in his arms, and gave himself again to sleep. Salvatore 
looked at him, and then at Maurice, and smiled with a fine 
irony. 

u He thought he would win, signore.” 

u Cosa* ” said Maurice, startled by the sound of a voice. 

“ He thought that he could play better than I, signore.” 

Salvatore dosed one eye, and stuck his tongue a little out 
Of the left side of his mouth, then drew it in with a dicing 

u one S et s the better of me,” he said. " They may 
try. Many have tned, but m the end—” 

He shook his head, took his right hand from the oar and 
napped it up and down, then brought it downward with force, 
as if beating some one, or something, to his feet. 

” I see,” Maunte said dully. “ I see.” 

He thought to himself that he had been cleverer than 
Saivatoi* the preceding night, hut he felt no sense of triumph, 
tie had divined the fisherman’s passion and turned it to his 
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4 Shall I let down a ” 

Salvatore’s keen eyes wettpoa him. He shook his head. 

44 Not yet. I—*' He hesitated. 

the still silver of the sea drew him. He touched his 
forehead with his hand and felt the dampness on it. 

44 I'm going in,” he said. 

44 Can you swim, signore? ” 

44 Yes, like a fish. Don't follow me with the boat. Just 
let me swim out and come back. If I want you I'll call. But*”* 
don't follow me.” 

Salvatore nodded appreciatively. He liked a good swimmer, 
a real man of the sea. 

“ And don't wake Gaspare, or he’ll be after me.'* 

41 Va bene! ” 

Maurice stripped off his clothes, all the time looking at the 
sea. Then he sat down on the gunwale of the boat with his 
feet in the water. Salvatore had stopped rowing. Gaspare 
Still slept. * 

It was curious to be going to give oneself to this silent 
silver thing that waited so calmly for the gift. He felt a sort 
of dull voluptuousness stealing over him as he stared at the 
water. He wanted to get away from his companions, from the 
boat, to be quite alone with sirocco. 

” Addio, Salvatore! ” he said, in a low voice. 

44 A nvedera, signore.” 

He let himself down slowly into the water, feet foremost, 
and swam slowly away into the dream that lay before him . 

Even now that he was in it the water felt strangely warm. 
He had notdet his head go under, and the sweat was still on his 
face. The boat lay behind him. He did not think of it. He 
had forgotten it. He felt himself to be alone, utterly alone 
with the sea. 


He had always loved the sea, but in a boyish, wholly natural 
way, as a delightful element, health-giving, pleasure-giving, 
associating it with holiday time$, with bathing, fishing, boating, 
with sails on moonlight nights, with yacht-races about the 
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Isle o! Wight in the company of gay comrades. Thi&sea of 
Sicily seemed different to him to-day from other seas, more 
mysterious and more fascinating, a sea of sirens about a sirens* 
isle. Mechanically he ^ram through it, scarcely>dioving his 
arms, with his chin low in the wafer—out towards the horizon* 
line. 

He was swimming towards Africa. 

Presently that thought came into his mind, that he was 
swimming towards Africa and Hermione, and away from 
Maddalena. It seemed to him then, as if the two women on the 
opposite shores of this sea must know, Hermione that he was 
coming to her, Maddalena that he was abandoning her, and he 
*began to think of them both as intent upon his journey, the 
one feeling him approach, the other feeling him recede. He 
swam more slowly. A curious melancholy had overtaken him, 
a deep depression of the spirit, such as often alternates in the 
Sicilian character with the lively gaiety that is sent down upon 
its children by the sun. This lonely progress in the f ea was 
prophetic. He must leave Maddalena. His friendship with 
her must come to an end, and soon. Hermione would return 
and then, in no long time, they would leave the Casa del 
Prete and go back to England. They would settle down 
somewhere, probably in London, and he would take up his 
work with his father, and the Sicilian dream would be over. 

The vapours that hid the sky seemed to drop a little lower 
down towards the sea, as if they were going to enclose him. 

The Sicilian dream would be over. Was that possible? 
He felt as if the earth of Sicily would not let him go, as if, 
should the earth resign him, the sea of Sicily would keep him. 
He dwelt on this last fancy, this keeping of him by the sea. 
That would be strange, a quiet end to all things. Never before 
had he consciously contemplated Sis own death. The deep 
melancholy poured into him by sirocco caused him to do so 
now. Almost voluptuously he thought of death, a death in 
the sea of Sicily near the rocks of the isle of the sirens. The 
light would be kindled in the sirens* house and his eyes would 
not see it. They would be dosed by the cold fingers of the 
sea. And Maddalena? The first time she had seen him she 
had seen him sinking in the sea. How strange if it should be 
so at the end, if the last time she saw him she saw him 
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sinking in the sea. She had cried out. Wotud she cry out 
again or would she keep silence? He wondered. For a 
moment he felt as if it were ordained that thus he should 
die, and fillet his body sink in the' water, throwing up his 
hands. He went down, rfery far down, but he felt that 
Maddalena’s eyes followed him and that in them he saw terrors 
enthroned. * 

Gaspare stirred in the boat, lifted his head from his arms and 
looked sleepily around him. He saw Salvatore lighting a pipe, 
bending forward over a spluttering match which he held in a 
cage made of his joined hands. He glanced away from him 
still sleepily, seeking the padrone, but he saw only the empty 
seats of the, boat, the oars, the coiled-up nets, and lines for the— 
fish. 

“ Dove—? ” he began. 

He sat up, stared wildly round. 

“ Dov*6 il padrone? ” he cried out, shrilly. 

Salvatore started and dropped the match. Gaspare 
sprang at him. 

• “ Dov'fc il padrone? Dov’fc il padrone? " 

“ Sangue di—” began Salvatore. 

But the oath died upon his lips. His keen eyes had swept 
the sea and perceived that it was empty. From its silver the 
black dot which he had been admiringly watching had dis¬ 
appeared. Gaspare had waked, had asked his fierce question, 
just as Maurice threw up his hands and sank down in his 
travesty of death. 

“ He was there! Madonna! He was there swimming a 
moment ago! ” exclaimed Salvatore. 

As he spoke he seized the oars, and with furious strokes 
propelled the boat in the direction Maurice had taken. But 
Gaspare would not wait. 3 His instinct forbade him to remain 
inactive. » 

“ May the Madonna turn her face from thee in the hour of 
thy death! ” he yelled at Salvatore. 

Then, with all his clothes on, he went over the side into the 
sea. 

Maurice was an accomplished swimmer, and had ardently 
practised swimming under water when he was a boy. He 
could hold his breath for an exceptionally long time, and now 
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he strove tolW all his previous records. With a few strokes 
he came up from the depths of the sea towards the surface, then 
began swimming under water, swimming vigorously, though in 
what direction he knew not. At last he felt the imperative 
need of air, and, coming up info the light again, he gasped, 
shook his head, lifted his eyelids that were heavy with the 
pressure of the water, heard*a shrill cry and felt a hand grasp 
him fiercely. 

“ Signorlno! Signorino!" 

“ Gaspare! ” he gulped. 

He had not fully drawn breath yet* 

“ Madonna! Madonna! *' 

.* The hand still held him. The fingers were dug into his 
flesh. Then he heard a shout, and the boat came up with 
Salvatore leaning over its side, glaring down at him with 
fierce anxiety. He grasped the gunwale with both hands. 
Gaspare trod water, caught him by the legs, and violently 
assisted him upwards. He tumbled over the side into the 
boat. Gaspare came after him, sank down in the bottom of 
the boat, caught him by the arms, stared into his face, saw him 
smiling. 

“ Sta bene lei? ” he cried. “ Sta bene? M 

“ Benissimo.” 

The boy let go of him and, still staring at him, burst into 
a passion of tears that seemed almost angry. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? What's the matter? ” 

He put out his hand to touch the boy's dripping clothes. 

“ What has happened? " 

“ Niente! Niente! ” said Gaspare, between violent sobs. 
“ Mamma mia! Mamma mia! ” 

He threw himself down in the bottom of the boat and wept 
stonnily, without shame, without any attempt to check or 
conceal his emotion. As in the tarantella he had given himself 
up utterly to joy, so now he gave himself up utterly to some¬ 
thing that seemed like despair. He cried loudly. His whole 
body shook. The sea-water ran down from his matted hair 
UHd mingled with the tears that rushed over his brown 
cheeks. 

u What is it? " Maurice asjked of Salvatore. 

" He thought the «ea had taken you, signore." 
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M That was it? Gaspare—*” 

" Ik him alone. Pa Dio, ignore, you gave me a fright, 

too.” \ * . 

** I wasNwly swmuniug mmt water/’ 

He looked at Gaspare/ He longed to do something to 
comfort him, but h& realised that sqch violence could sot 
be checked by anything. It must wear itself out. 

“ And he thought I was dead! ” 

** Per Dio! And if you had been! ” 

He wrinkled up his face and spat* 

H What do you mean? ” 

" Has he got a knife on him? ” 

He threw out his hand towards Gaspare. ' 

“ I don’t know to-day. He generally has.’* 

" I should have had it in me by now,” said Salvatore. 

And he smiled at the weeping boy almost sweetly, as 
if he could have found it in his heart to caress such a 


1 


murderer. 

" Row in to land, 1 * Maurice said. 

He began to put on his clothes. Salvatore turned the boat 
round and they drew near to the rocks. The vapours woe 
lifting now, gathering themselves up to reveal the blue of the 
sky, but the sea was Still grey and mysterious, and the land 
looked like a land in a dream. Presently Gaspare put his fists 
to his eyes, lifted his head, and sat up. He looked at his 
master gloomily, as if in rebuke, and under this glance Maurice 
began to feel guilty, as if he had done something wrong in 
yielding to his strange impulse in the sea. 

“ I was only swimming under water, Gaspare,” he said, 
apologetically. 

The boy said nothing. 

“ I know now/’ continued Maurice, “ that I shall never 
come to any harm with you to look after me.” 

Still Gaspare said nothing. He sat there on the floor of 
the boat with his dripping clothes dinging to his body, staring 
before him, as if he were too deeply immersed in gloomy 
thoughts to hear what was being said to him. 

. a w Gaspare! ” Maurice exclaimed, moved by a sudden 
impulse* “ Do you think yon vgould be very unhappy away 
from your f paese'?” 

N 
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Gaspare Jpfteij toward suddenly. A light gleamed in hi 

could i» hapjy^th me in Inland? 1 

51 * signore! ** 

,. ^When we have to go away frtoriSicfly I shall ask tfr 
sigubra to let me take you with tis.” * 

Gaspure said nothing, but he looked at Salvatore, and hi 
Wet face was like a song of pride and^friujfflph. 



'THAT day, ere lie started'Will Gaspare lor the bouse of the 
priest, Maurice made a promise to Maddalena. He 
pledged himself to go With her and her father to the great fair 
of San Felice, which takes place annually in the early days of 
June, when the tbrpng of tourists has departed, and the long 
heats of the summer have hot yet fully set in. He gave this 
promise in the presence of Salvatore and Gaspare, and while* 
he did so he was making up his mind to something. That day 
at the fair should be the day of his farewell to Maddalena. 
Hermione must surely be coming back in June. It was im¬ 
possible that she could remain in Kairouan later. The fury 
of the African summer would force her to leave the sacred 
city, her mission of salvation either accomplished or rendered 
forever futile by the death of her friend. And then, when 
Hermione came, within a short time no doubt they would 
start for England, taking Gaspare with them. For Maurice 
really meant to keep the boy in their service. After the 
strange scene of the morning he felt as if Gaspare were one of 
the family, a retainer with whose devoted protection he could 
never dispense, Hermione, he was sure, would not object. ' 

Hermione would not object. As he thought that, Maurice 
was conscious of a feeling such as sometimes moves a child, 
upon whom a parent or guardian has laid a gently restraining 
hand, violently to shrug his shoulders and twist his body in the 
effort to get away and run wild in freedom. He knew how 
utterly unreasonable and*contemptible his sensation was, yet 
he had it. # The sup had bred in him not merely a passion for 
complete personal liberty, but for something more, for law¬ 
lessness. For a moment he envied Gaspare, the peasant boy, 
whose ardent youth was burdened with so few duties to society, 
with so few obligations. 

What was expected of Gaspare? Only a willing service, 
well paid, which he could leave forever at any moment he 
pleased. To Ids family he must, no doubt, give some of his 

*9S 
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Mraftmtat ia reWra he w«s looked up to by all, even by his 
lather, as a Iftfle god. And In eves^yfhillg else was sjwneiiree* 
WOKHdi^ltxIly l^iis of tte wdw# able tp car«tess, 
unr itrained, wild as a young hawk, to remain tincon- 
l^emned, unwondered at? 

And lie—Maurice? 

Ha thought of Hermione’s ardent and tenderly observant 
eyes with a sort of terror. If she could know or even suspect 
his feelings of the previous night what a tragedy he would be 
at once involved in! The very splendour of Hermione’s 
nature, the generous nobility of her character, would make 
that tragedy the more poignant. She felt with such intensity, r 
^he thought she had so much. Careless though his own 
nature was, doubly careless here in Sicily, Maurice almost 
sickened at the idea of her ever suspecting the truth, that he 
was capable of bemg strongly drawn towards a girl like 
Maddalena, that he could feel as if a peasant who could neither 
read nor write caught at something within him that was like 
the essence of his life, like the core of that by which he enjoyed, 
suffered, desired. 

But, of course, she would never suspect. And he laughed 
at himself, and ihade the promise about the fair, and, having 
made it and his resolution in regard to it, almost violently 
resolved to take no thought for the morrow, but to live care¬ 
lessly and with gaiety the days that lay before him, the few 
more days of his utter freedom in Sicily. 

After all, he was doing no wrong. He had lived and was 
going to live innocently. And now that he realised things, 
realised himself, he would be reasonable. He would be care¬ 
less, gay—yes, but not reckless, not utterly reckless as he felt 
inclined to be. 

“ What day of June is the fair? ” he asked, looking at 
Maddalena. * 

“The nth of June, signore,” said Salvatore. “There 
will be many donkeys there—good donkeys.” 

'Gaspare began to look fierce. 

v ^ I think of buying a donkey,” added Salvatore, carelessly. 
With his small* shrewd eyes fixed upon Maurices face, 

Gaspare muttered something unintelligible. 

“ Hew much do they cost? ” said Mauzice. 
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“ £otr a hundred lire you canget 4 very good donkey. It 
would useful to Magdalena. She could go to the Tillage 
sometimes then— ehe.coeSd go6 JforeehiarG to'gossip with 
the neighbours.” ' t ^ * ** 

” Has Maddajeen broken her legs—Madonna! ” buraV 
forth Gaspare. 

“ Come along, Gaspare! ” said Maurice, hastily. 

He bade good-bye to the fisherman and his daughter, and 
set ofi with Gaspare through the trees., 

11 Be nice to Salvatore,” said Maurice, as they wentriown 
towards the rocky wall. 

" But he wants to make you give him a donkey, signorino. 
You do not know him. When he is with you at the fair hS 
will—” 

“ Never mind. I say, Gaspare, I want—I want that day 
at the fair to be a real festa. Don’t let’s have any row on that 
day.” 

Gatfpare looked at him with surprised, inquiring eyes, as if 
struck by his serious voice, by the insisting pressure in it. 

“ Why that day specially, signorino? ” he asked, after a 
pause. 

” Oh, well—it will be my last day of—1 mean that the 
signora will be coming back from Africa by then, and we 
shall— 1 ” 

” Si, signore? ” j 

“ We sha’n’t be able to run quite so wild as we do now, you 
see. And, besides, we shall be going to England very soon 
then.” 

Gaspare’s face lighted up. 

" Shall 1 see London, signorino? ” 

“ Yes,” said Maurice.. 

He felt a sickness at his heart. 

* “I shotfid tike to live in London always,” said Gaspare, 
excitedly. 

" In London! You don’t know it. In London yon will 
scarcely ever see the sun.” 

4 A sm*t ther^theatres in London, signorino? ” 

“ Theatres K lyes, of course. But there is no sea, Gas- 
pure, there are no mountains ”. 

“ Are there many soldiers? Are there beautiful women? ” 
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" OJx, there ale jSenty of ioldierj and wofliea.” 

" l should iita! #vray» tojiyeia Losdtft" repeatedOSspare, 

ftagdy. w 

you ML * are all 

4 4p be balmy at the fair of San Felice/ * 

** 44 $i, signore. But be careful, or^ Wfltore will make you 
a donkey. He had a wine«ah<ijb once, long ago, in 
Maxechiaro, and the wine—Per Dio, *ft was always vino 
battezzato! *' 


14 What do you mean? ” 

41 Salvatore always put water in it He is cattivo—and 
^when he is angry—” 

“I know. You told me. But it doesn’t matter. We 
shall soon be going away, and then we sha’n’t see him any 
more.*’ 

44 Signorino? *' 

44 WeH? ” 

44 You—do you want to stay here always^ ” 

44 1 like being here.” 

44 Why do you want to stay? ” 

For once Maurice felt as if he could not meet the boy’s 
great, steady eyes frankly. He looked away. 

44 1 like the sun/’ he answered. 44 1 love it! I should like 
to live in the sunshine forever.” 

44 And I should like to live always in London/’ reiterated 
Gaspare. 44 You want to live here because you have always 
been in London, and I want to live in London because 1 have 
always been here. Ecco! ” 

Maurice tned to laugh. 

44 Perhaps that is it. We wish for what we can’t have. 
Dioxnio! ” 

He threw out his arms. 

** But, anyhow, I've not done with Sicily yet? Come on, 
Gaspare! Now for the rocks 1 Ciaol Gaol Gao! Morettina 
1 belle ciaol ’* * 


/Hb burst out into a song, but laps voice hardly rang true, 
1*4’Gaspare looked at him again with a kt^ inquiry. 

^ I it 


Artois was not yet destined ip <m * He said that Her- 
mione would not let him die, that with her by his side it was 
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useless lor Death toaj 
j^hat&feer courage? 
hk'qfcr yfct;'- ~ 
interested ':in the 
perfection and 

siderOd Sensible,^am^ig wwwi wu aa w .;: 
thought and 

. * But fot madaj^f! grips' fe^Artoi^,' ^yonvwtald^^ 
died, monsieur. Au&jwhy £ ’-Because tiQ she caifte you had 
not the will to Jive«^' ihdilis-the will vo live that assists the 
doctor. t, ^ ■. 

" I cannot be soungallant as to die now,’* Artois relied, 

; with a feeble but not.'sad smile. ** Were I to do so, madam* 
'Would think me ungrateful. No, J shall live. I feel now that; 
l am going to live.** J ' f, 'i . 

And, in fact, from the night of Maurice's visit with Gaspare 
io the house of thesirens he began to get better. The indam- 
mation abated, the temperature fell till it was normal, the 
agony died away gradually from the tormented body, and 
slowly, very slowly,/the strength that had ebbed began to 
return. One day, When the doctor said that there was no 
.more danger of any relapse, Artois called Hermione and told 
her that now she must think no more of him, but of herself, 
that she must pa^up her trunk and go back to her husband 

" You have saved me, and I have killed your honeymoon,”^ 
he said, rather sadly*.. “ That will always be a regret in my 
life. . But, now go, my dear friend, and try to assuage you? 
husband’s wrath against me. How he must hate me!” 

, " Why, Emile? w , 

"Areyou really a woman? Yes, I know that. No man 
could have tended me as you have. Yet, being a woman, how 
can you ask^tilmt^[uastion ? ’ L , . 

“ Maurice unfafatnhds. He is blessedly understanding." 

" Don’t riy hds blessed comprehension of yo^and Of me too 
far. You must!go, indeed." 

“ I will go." 

__ _ in _ . , , 

back flitted across Artois’s 


« 

A shadow 



pate' face, ove?«^Ph';^e unkempt beard straggled in a Way 
that WoUld'' Trow ah^lled his Parisian barber.' ' Hermione 


wouldh^e 
saw ft , ' 


* M 


mae 
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14 1 will go/* she repeated, quietly, 41 when I can take you 
with me.” v / 

, ’ / 

Itoaare not to argued Pfcen’t yp u an utter 

* contempt jfor those who do things bj* Wires? Well, I have. 

* When you can travel we’ll go together.*' 

' M Where?” * < '+* 

*\ ** To Sicily. It will be hot there, but after this it will seem 

cool as the Garden of Eden under those* trees where—but you. 

1 remember! And theHre is always the breeze from the sea. 
And then from there, very soon, yon can get a ship from 
Messina and go back to France, to Marseilles. Don’t talk* 

* ttmile. I am writing to-night to tell Maurice.” 

And she left the room with quick softness. 

Artois did not protest. He told himself that he had not 
the strength to struggle against the tenderness that surrounded 
him, that made it sweet to return to life.' But he wondered 
silently how Maurice would receive him, how the dancing faun 
was bearing, would bear, this interference with his new 
happiness. 

" When I am in Sicily I shall see at once, I shall know,” 
he thought. “ But till then—” 

And he gave up the faint attempt to analyse the possible 
feelings of another, and sank again into the carious peace of 
convalescence. 

And Hermione wrote to her husband, telling him of her 
plan, calling upon him with the fearless enthusiasm that was 
characteristic of her to welcome it and to rejoice, with her, in 
Artois’s returning health and speedy presence in Sicily. 

Maurice read this letter on the terrace alone. Gaspare 
had gone down on the donkey to Marechiato to buy a bottle 
of Marsala, which Lucrezia demanded for the making of a 
ztmpaglione, and Lucrezia was upon the mountain-side 
spreading linen to dry in the sun. It was nearly the end of 

, May now, and the trees in the ravine were thjck with all their 
1#aw* The stream that ran downfhrough the shadows 

* towards the sea was a tiny trickle Of water, and the long black 
isata me coming boldly forth their whiter hiding* 
places to son themselves among the boulders that skirted the 
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M I can't tell for certain, 0 Herofione wrote, “ how soon 
we shall arrive, bat Bmfle j* picking s strength every day, and, 
I think, I pray, it may not belong. I dam to hope that we 
shall be with yqa abod^the secdnd week o! jane. Oh, 
Maurice, something |a toe is almost mad with joy, is like. 
Gaspare dancing the tarantella, when I think of coming up the 
mountain-side again with you aS I came that first day, that 
first day of my teal life. Tell Sebastiano he must play the 
* Pastorale * to welcome me. And you—but I seem to fed 
your dear welcome here, to feel your fiands holding mine, to 
see your eyes looking at me like Sicily. Isn't it strange? I 
fed out,here in Africa as if you were Sicily. But you are 
indeed for me. You are Sicily, you are the sun, you afte 
everything that means joy to me, that means music, that 
means hope and peace. Buon riposo, my dearest one. Can 
you fed—can you—how happy I am to-night? ” 

The second week in June! Maurice stood holding the 
letter in his hand. The fair of San Felice would take place 
during the second week 'in June. That was what he was 
thinking, not of Artois’s convalescence, not of his coming to 
Sicily. If Hermione arrived before June nth could he go to 
the fair with Maddalena? He might go, of course. He might 
tell Hermione. She would say “ Go! ” She believed in him 
and had never tried to curb his freedom. A less suspicious 
woman than she was had surdy never lived. But if she were 
in Sicily, if he knew that she was there in the house of the 
priest, waiting to wdcome him at night when he came back 
from the fair, it would—it would— He laid the letter down. 
There was a burning heat of impatience, of anxiety, within 
him. Now that he had received this letter he understood 
with what intensity he l^ad been looking forward to this day 
at the fair, to this last festa of his Sicilian life. 

“ Perhaps they will not come so soon! ” he said to himself. 
“ Perhaps they will not be here." # 

And then he began to think of Artois, to realise the fact 
that he was coming with Hermione, that he would be part of 
the final remnant of these Sicilian days. 

His fedh^ towards Artois in London had been sympathetic, 
even almost reverential. He hgtd looked at him as if through 
Hermione's eyes, had regarded him with a sort of boyish 
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reverence* Hepmane b®4 said that Artois was a great man, 
and Maurice had f$i that be/wee o g#»t man, bad mentally 
sat at, bis feet. J&bepe ia lAden be ready to sit 

at bis feet again. But was be fea#y m ft bis^eet here in 
* Sicily? t As be thought di Artois's jwl^mJSng eyes and cool, 

S; intellectual face, of bis air of authoato;,# his close intimacy 
with Hermione, be felt almost afraid ofhi&% Me did not want 
Artois to come here to Sicily. He baited bis coming. Me 
almost dreaded it as the coming of a spy.' The presence of 
Artois would surely take away all the savour of this wild free 
life, would import into it an element of tb$ library, of the shut 
room, of that intellectual existence which Maurice was learning 
A think of as almost hateful. 

And Hermione called upon him to rejoice with her over 
the fact that Artois would be able to accompany her. How * 
she misunderstood him! Good God! how she misunderstood 
him! It seemed really as if she believed that his mind was 
cast in precisely the same mould as her own, as if she thought 
that because she and he were married they must think and 
feel always alike. How absurd that was, and how impossible! 

' A sense of being near a prison door came upon him. He 
threw Hermione’s letter on to the writing-table, and went out 
into the sun. 

When Gaspare returned that evening Maurice told him the 
news from Africa. The boy's face lit up. 

“ Oh, then shall we go to London? ” he said. 

“ Why not? '* Maunce exclaimed, almost violently. “ It 
will all be different! Yes, we had better go to London!" 

u Signonno." 

u Well, what is it, Gaspare? '* 

“ You do not like that signore to come here.*' 

“ I—why not? Yes, I—" 

%t No, signonno. I can see in your face that You do not 
tike it Your*face got quite black just now. But if yon do 
not like it why do you let him come? You axe the padrone 

**WV* j 

** ^You don't understand, the signers is a friend of 
mm*** * 

** But yot» arid he was the fjiend of ihe#%mwa.* 

* So he it He is the friend of both of mf' 
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Gaspare said nothing for a moment* His mind was work¬ 
ing busily. At last be sa&f*- t ' 

"Then Maddafyna^bshi^gaora. comes^will she be 
the triend oithfii sights mw& as yqur friend? ** \ v / 

" Maddalena—nothing to do with it," < 

“ But Maddalena is your friend! ” ' 4 

" That's quite different" 

" I do not understand how it is in England," Gaspare said, 
gravely. " But "—end he nodded his bead wisely and spread 
out his hands—"1 understand many things, signorino, per¬ 
haps more than you think. You do not want the signore to 
come. You are angry at his coming." 

" He is a very kind signore," said Maurice, hastily. " Ahft 
he can speak dialetto." 

Gaspare smiled and shook his head again. But he did not 
say anything more. For a moment Maurice had an impulse 
to speak to him frankly, to admit him mto the intimacy of a 
friend. 4 He was a Sicilian, although he was only a boy. He 
was Sicilian and he would understand. 

" Gaspare," he began. 

" Si, signore." 

" As you understand so much—” 

" Si, signore.” 

" Perhaps you—” He checked himself, realising that he 
was on the edge of doing an outrageous thing. “ You must* 
know that the friends of the signora are my friends and that 
I am always glad to welcome them.” 

" Va bene, signorino! Va bene! ” 

The boy began to look glum, understanding at once that 
he Was being played with. 

" I must go to give Tito his food.” 

And he stuck his hands in his pockets and went away 
round the turner of the cottage, whistling the tune of the 
" Canzone di Marechiaro." 

Maurice began to feel as if he were in the dark, but as if he 
were being watched there. He wondered how dearly Gaspare 
read him, how much he knew. And Artois? When he came,' 
with his watchful eyes, there would be another observer of 
the Sicilian change. He did not much mind Gaspare, but 
he would hate Artels* He grew hot at the mere thought of 
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Artois being fliers with'hfra, observing, analysing, playing the 
literary man** part in tfcisntfbdoor life of the mountains and 

hnsM t i i ' “ 


not a specimen," he said tohimselt "and I’m 

* danand it I’ll t>e treated as onel ” 

It did not occur to him that he was anticipating that which 
% might never happen. He was as unreasonable as a boy who 
foresees possible interference with his pleasures. 

* This decision of Hermione to bring with her to Sicily Artois, 
and its communication to Maurice, pushed him on to the reck¬ 
lessness which he had previously resolved to hold in check. 
Had Hermione been returning to him alone he would have felt 
that a gay and thoughtless holiday time was coming to an end, 
but he must have felt, too, that only tenderness and strong 
affection were crossing the sea from Africa to bind him in 
chains that already he had worn with happiness and peace. 
But the knowledge that with Hermione was coming Artois 
gave to him a definite vision of something that was like% cage. 
Without consciously saying it to himself, he had in London 
been vaguely aware of Artois’s coldness of feeling towards him. 
Had anyone spoken of it to him he would probably have 
denied that this*was so. There are hidden things in a man 
that he himself does not say to himself that he knows of. 
But Maurice’s vision of a cage was conjured up by Artois’s 
mental attitude towards him in London, the attitude of the 
observer who might, in certain circumstances, be cruel, who 
was secretly ready to be cruel. And, anticipating the un¬ 
pleasant probable, he threw himself with the greater violence 
into the enjoyment of his few more days of complete 
.liberty. 

He wrote to Hermione, expressing as naturally as he could 
his ready acquiescence in her project, and then gave himself 
up to the light-heartedness that came with the flyiftg moments 
of these last days of emancipation in the sun. His mood was 
ap to the mood of the rich man, “ Let ns eat and drink, for 
' to-morrow we die." The music* he knew, must presently 
v fait The tarantella must come to an end. Well, then he 
w^dd dance with his whole soul. He wtihld not husband ha 

* jbmffc, m save his strength. He would be thoughtless 
because for a moment he had thought too much, too much for 
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hfc nature of the dancing faun who had bmm given for a brief 
space of time his rightful haulage* , 1 

Each day now ha went down to the sea. 

41 How hot it isi” he w^tdd say to Gaspare. ” IfI don't * 
have a bath f shall be suffocated.” 

“ St, signore. At what time shall we gcfr ” 
u After the siesta. Jit will bd glorious in the sea to-day.” 

" Si, signore, it is good to be in the sea.” 

The boy smiled, at last would sometimes laugh. He loved 
his padrona, but be was a male and* a Sicilian. And the 
signora had gone across the sea to her friend. These visits to 
the sea seemed to him very natural. He would have done the 
same as his padrone in similar circumstances with a light 
heart, with no sense of doing wrong. Only sometimes he 
raised a warning voice. 

“ Signorino,” he would say, “ do not forget what I have 
told you.” 

" What, Gaspare? ” 

“ Salvatore is birbante. You think he likes you.” 

“ Why shouldn't he like me? ” 

“ You are a forestiere. To him you are as nothing. Bat 
he likes your money.” * 

“ Well, then? I don’t care whether he likes me or not. 
What does it matter? ” 

“ Be careful, signorino. The Sicilian has a long hand.* 
Everyone knows that. Even the Napoletano knows that. I 
have a friend who was a soldier at Naples, and—” 

" Come, now, Gaspare 1 What reason will there ever be 
for Salvatore to turn against me? ” 

“ Va bene, signorino, va bene! But Salvatore is a bad 
man when he thinks anyone has tried to do him a wrong. He 
has blood in his eyes then, and when we Sicilians see through 
blood we da not care what we do—no, not if all the world is 
looking at ns.” 

“ I shall do no wrong to Salvatore. What do you mean? ” 

“ Niente, signorino, niente! ” 

* Stick tile doth on Tito, and put something in the pannier. 
Almare! Almaufe!” 

The boy's Warning rang in deaf ears. For Maurice really 
meant what he said. He was reckless, perhaps, but he was 
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going to wrong no one, neither Salvatore, nor Henmone, nor 
Maddatena, The aUaisfM# Artois drove him into the arms 
of htot itWould never drive him into the arms of sin. 

rf Fot « wis surely ho sin to make a littte love in this land of the 
\ sun, p k girl’e hand, to sjtfettfcftn fcfes sometimes from 
the amt Ups of a girl, horn whom htf wen)d never ask anything 
v more, whatever leaping desire* might prompt him. 

And Salvatore was always at hand. He seldom put to sea 
in these days unless Maurice went with him in the boat. His 
greedy eyes shone with a light of satisfactitfn when he saw Tito 
coming along the dusty white road from 4 !sola Bella, and at 
night, when he crossed himself superstitiously before Maria 
Addolorata, he murmured a prayer that more strangers might 
be wafted to his “ Paese,” many strangers with money in their 
pockets and folly in their hearts. Thai let the sea be empty of 
fish, and the wind of the storm break up his boat—it would not 
matter. He would still live well He might even at the last 
have money in the bank at Marechiard, houses in the visage, a 
larger wine-shop than Oreste in the Corso. 

But he kept his small eyes wide open and seldom let 
Maddalena be long alone with the forestiere, and this super¬ 
vision began to* nutate Maurice, to make him at last feel 
hostile to Salvatore. He remembered Gaspare's words about 
the fisherman: (< To him you are as nothing. But he likes 
your money ”; and a longing to trick this fox of the sea, who 
wanted to take all and make no return, came to him. 

" Why can one never be free in this world? ” he thought 
almost angrily. “ Why must there always be someone on the 
watch to see what one is doing, to interfere with one’s 
pleasure? ” 

1 He began presently almost to hate Salvatore, who evidently 

thought that Maunce was ready tb wrong him, and who, 
nevertheless, grasped greedily at every soldo that* came from 
the stranger’s pocket, and touted pejpetuaH^Sttr more. 
x His attitude was hideous. Maurice pretended not to 
* notice it, and was careful to keep on the most friendly possible 
\ tOW with him. But, while they acted their parts, the secret 
sans# of enmity grew steadily fa the two mho, as things grow 
ih the sun. When Maurice saw the ■idfostmti, with a smiling, 
bird’s lace, coning to meet fcifti as jp climbed up through the 
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trees to the sirens’ house, he stonefchues longed to strike him. 
And when Maurice went away^tl* H$espare Sn the night 
towards the white road Whe& Tito, tied to A stake, was waiting 
to carry the empty panntolh^t had contained a sapper up the 
mountain toHhe house! 01 w jsriest, paivatere stood handling 
his money, and mmmaring,--- ‘ ' * 

“Maledetto straniero! Mddonna! Ma io sono piii bir- 
bante di lei, mille volte pih birbante, Dio mio! ” 

And he laughed as he went towards the sirens’ house. It 
amused him to think that a stranger/ an " Inglese,” landed 
that he could play with a Sicilian, who had never been 
“ worsted,” even by one of bis own countrymen. 



t 


XV * 

XjTAURICE hai began to dread the arrival of the post 
Artois was rapidly recovering his strength, and in each 
of her letters Hermione wrote with a more glowing certainty of 
her speedy return to «Sirily, bringing the invalid with her. 
Would they come before June nth, the day of the fair? That 
was the question which preoccupied Maurice, which began to 
haunt him, and set a light of anxiety in his eyes when he saw 
Antonino climbing up the mountain-side with the letter-bag 
slung over his shoulder. He felt as if he could not forego this, 
last festa. When it was over, when the lights had gone out 
in the houses of San Felice, and the music was silent, and the 
last rocket had burst in the sky, showering down its sparks 
towards the gaping faces of the peasants, he would be ready 
to give up this free, unintellectual life, this life in which bis 
youth ran wild. He would resign himself to the inevitable, 
return to the existence in which, till now, he had found happi¬ 
ness, and try to find it there once more, try to forget the strange 
voices that had called him, the strange impulses that had 
prompted him. He would go back to his old self, and seek 
pleasure in the old paths, where he walked with those whom 
society would call his “ equals,” and did not spend his days 
with men who wrung their scant livelihood from the breast ot 
the earth and from the breast of the sea, with women whose 
eyes, perhaps, were full of flickering fires, but who had never 
turned the leaves of a printed book, or traced a word upon 
paper. He would sit again at the«feet of people who were 
cleverer and more full of knowledge than himself, juid look up 
to them with reverence. ’ 

t Hut he must have his festa first He counted upon that 
He desired that so strongly, almost so tadMy, that he felt as 
if could not bear to be thwarted, as if, fttnndjf fate interfere 
between him and the fulfilment of he might do 

1 Methiti almost desperate. He lo^|;toward to the fair 
wmh something of the eagerness an4^ anlieipatioa of a child 

aoS 
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expectant of strange id&vels, of wonderful and mysterious 
happenings, and the name, San Mice, tang in his ears with a 
music that was magical, suggesting curious joys* 

He often talked about Jhe mr ,to Gaspare, asking him" 
many questions which the boy was nothing bth to answer. 

To Gaspare the fair of San Felice was tpe great event of 
the Sicilian year. He had only been to it twice; the first time 
when he was but ten years old, and was taken by an unde wbo 
had gone to seek his fortune in South America, and had come 
back for a year to his native land, to spefid some of the money 
he had earned as a cook, and afterwards as a restaurant pro¬ 
prietor, in Buenos Ayres; the second time when he was six¬ 
teen, and had succeeded in saving up a little of the money 
given to him by travellers whom he had accompanied as a 
guide on their excursions. And these two days had been red- 
letter days in his life. His eyes shone with excitement when 
he spoke of the festivities at San Felice, of the bands of music 
—there.,were three “musics” in the village; of the village 
beauties who sauntered slowly up and down, dressed in brocades 
and adorned with jewels which had been hoarded in the family 
chests for generations, and were only taken out to be worn at 
the fair and at wedding feasts; of the booths where all the 
desirable things of the world were exposed for sale; lings, 
watches, chains, looking-glasses, clocks that sang and 
chimed »with bells, yellow shoes and caps of all colours, - 
handkerchiefs, and shawls with fringes that, when worn, 
drooped almost to the ground; ballads written by native 
poets, relating the life and the trial of Musolino, the famous 
brigand, his noble address to his captors, and his despair when 
he was condemned to eternal confinement: and the adven¬ 
tures of Giuseppe Moroni, called “ II Niccheri (illetterato),” 
composed in eight-lined verses, and full of the most startling 
and passionate occurrences. There were donkeys, too— 
donkeys from all parts of Sicily, mules from Girgenti, decorated 
with red-and-yellpw harness, with pyramids of plumes and 
bells upon their he^ds, painted carts with pictures of the 
miracles of the saints and the conquests of the Saracens, 
turkeys and hens, and even cages containing yellow birds that 
came from islands far away, and that sang with the sweetness 
of the angels, the ristoraqti wdte crowded with people, play- 
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rag cards and eating delicious food, a3fe outside upon the pave* 
meats were dozens of little tables at which you could sit, 
drinking syrups of ^atifa! hues and watching at your ease 
the ms£*m of the show. Here came boys from Naples to 
ring and danceApedlars with shining knives'and elegant 
walking-sticks foAsale, fortune-tdleis with your fate already 
printed and neatly folded in ah envelope, sometimes a pigeon* 
man with a high black hat, who made hie doves hop from 
shoulder to shoulder along a row of school children, or a man 
with a monkey that {flayed antics to the sound of a grinding 
organ, and that was dressed up in a ted worsted jacket and a 
pair of doth trousers. And there were shooting-galleries, and 
puppet-shows, and dancing-rooms, and at night, when the 
darkness came, there were giuochi di fuoco which lit up the 
whole sky, till you could see Etna quite plainly. 

“ E* veramente un paradise! ” concluded Gaspare. 

“ A paradise! M echoed Maurice. “ A paradise! I say, 
Gaspare, why can’t we always live in paradise? Why can’t 
life be one long festa? ” 

“ Non lo so, signore. And the signora? Do you think she 
will be here for the fair? ” 

“ I don't knbw. But if she is here, I am not sure that she 
will come to see it ” 

u Why not, signonno? Will she stay with the sick 
signore? ” . « 

" Perhaps. But I don’t think she will be here. She does 
not say she will be here.” 

“ Do you want her to be here, signorino? ” Gaspare asked, 
abruptly. * 

“ Why do you ask such a question? Of course I am happy, 
very happy, when the signora is here.” 

As he said the words Maurice remembered how happy he 
had been in the house of the priest alone with Hermione. 
Indeed, he had thought that he was perfectly happy, that he 
had nothing left to wish for. But that seedbed long ago. He 
wondered if he could ever again fed that schse Of perfect con¬ 
tentment. He could scarcely believe'so. A certain feverish* 
i^ashad stolen into his Sicilian life. He frit of ten like a man 
In stanense, uncertain of the future, gjfamaat apprehensive. Ha 
no longer danced the tarantula with die cashless abandon of 
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a boy. And yet he sometimes had i strange consdousness 
that he was near to something ths^ tnight bring to him a joy 
such as he had never yet experienced. 

“ I wish J knew wb$&> day Hermione is arriving,” he 
thought, almost fretfully, ^ wish she wouldn't keep me 
hung up in this condition of uncertainty, jhe seems to think 
that 1 have nothing to do but just wait here upon the pleasure 
of Artois.” 

With that last thought the old sense of injury rose in him 
again. This friend of Hennione’s was spoiling everything, 
was being put before everyone. It was really monstrous that 
even during their honeymoon this old friendship should 
intrude, should be allowed to govern their actions and disturb 
their serenity. Now that Artois was out of danger Maurice 
began to forget hpw ill he had been, began sometimes to doubt 
whether he had ever been so ill as Hermione supposed. Per¬ 
haps Artois was one of those men who liked to have a dever 
woman*at his beck and call. These literary fellows were often 
terribly exigent, eaten up with the sense of their own import¬ 
ance. But he, Maurice, was not going to allow himself to be 
made a cat’s-paw of. He would make Artois understand that 
he was not going to permit his life to be interfered with by 
anyone. 

“ I'll let him see that when he comes,” he said to himself., 
u I’ll take a strdng line. A man must be the master of his own 
life if he’s worth anything. These Sicilians understand that.” 

He began secretly to admire what before he had thought 
almost hatefuL the strong Arab characteristics that linger on 
in many Sicilians, to think almost weak and unmanly the 
Western attitude to woman. 

“ I will be master,” he said to himself, again. “ All these 
Sicilians are wondering that I ever let Hermione go to Africa. 
Perhaps they think I’m a muff to have given in about it. And 
now, when Hermione comes back with a man, they’ll suppose 
—God knows what they won’t imagine! ” 

He had begun so to identify himself with the Sicilians 
about Marechiaro that he cared what they thought, was 
becoming sensitive to their opinion of him as if he had been 
one of themselves. One day Gaspare told him a story of a 
contadino who had bought a house in the village, but who, 
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being unable to complete the payment, had 1» turned out 
into the street. 

*4M now, signorino,” Gaspare concluded, " they are all 
laughing at him m Marechiaro. He dare not shojv himself any 
'more in the FiaJba. When a man cannot go any more into 
the Piasza—Madonna!'* s v 

He shrugged his shoulders, and spread out his hands in a 
gesture of contemptuous pity. * $ ^ 

** E’ finito! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Certo! ” said Maurice. 

He was resolved that he would never be in such a case. 
Hermione, he felt now, did not understand the Sicilians as he 
understood them. If she did she would not bring back Artois 
from Africa, she would not arrive openly with him. But 
surely she ought to understand that such an action would make 
people wonder, would be likely to make them think that 
Artois was something more than her friend. And then 
Maurice thought of the day of their arrival, of his owntiescent 
to the station, to wait upon the platform for the train. Artois 
was not going to stay in the house of the priest. That was 
impossible, as t^ere was no guest room. He would put up at 
the hotel in Marechiaro. But that would make little differ¬ 
ence. He was to arrive with Hermione. Everyone would 
know (hat she had spent all this time with him in Africa. 
Maurice grew hot as he thought of the smiled on the Sicilian 
frees, of the looks of astonishment at the strange doings of the 
forestieri. Hermione’s enthusiastic kindness was bringing her 
husband almost to shame. It was a pity that people were 
sometimes thoughtless in their eager desire to be generous 
and sympathetic. 

One day, when Maurice had been brooding over this matter 
of the Sicilian’s view of Hermione’s proceedings, the spirit 
moved him to go down on foot to Marechiaro td see if there 
were any letters for him at the post. It Vfas now June 7 th. 
In four days would come the fair. As the time for it draw 
XMWf»bis anxiety lest anything should interfere to prevent his 
g$ng to it with Maddalena increased, and each day at post 
(tape be was filled with a fever of impatience to know whether 
* there would be a letter from Africa or abi Afttonino generally 
appeared about four o’clock, but the letters ware in the village 
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Jong Wore then, and this afternoon Maurice {elt that he could 
not wait lor the boy's coming. ' fit had a conviction that 
there was a letter, a dedsiye tetter from Henniane, fixing at 
last the date ol her arriv^wfth Artois. He^must have it in 
his hands at the first possibw foment. II fcS went himself to 
the post he would fchow the truth at least px hour and a hall 
sooner than il he waited in the house ol the priest. He 
resolved, therefore, to go, got his hat and stick and set out, 
alter telling Gaspare, who was watching.for birds with his gun, 
that he was going for a stroll on the mountain-side, and might 
be away lor a couple ol hours. 

It was a brilliant afternoon. The landscape looked hard 
in the fiery sunshine, the shapes of the mountains fierce add 
relentless, the dry water-courses almost bitter in their barren¬ 
ness. Already the devastation of the summer was beginning 
to be apparent. All tenderness had gone from the higher 
slopes of the mountains which, jocund in spring and in autumn 
with growing crops, were now bare and brown, and seemed 
like the hide of a tropical reptile gleaming with metallic hues, 
the lower slopes were still panoplied with the green of vines 
and of trees, but the ground beneath the trees was arid. The 
sun was coming into his dominion with pride and cruelty, 
like a conqueror who loots the land he takes to be his own. 

But Maurice did not mind the change, which drove the 
tourists northwards, and left Sicily to its own people. He 
even rejoiced in it. As each day the heat increased he was 
conscious of an increasing exultation, such as surely the snakes 
and the lizards feel as they come out of their hiding-places 
into the goldfen light He was filled with a glorious sense of 
expansion, as if his capabilities grew larger, as if they were 
developed by heat like pertain plants. None of the miseries 
that afflict many people in the violent summers which govern 
southern lands were his. His skin did not peel, his eyes did 
not become inflamed, nor did his head ache under the action 
of the burning rays. They came to him like brothers and he 
rejoiced in their company. To-day, as he descended to Mare- 
chiaro, he revelled in the sun. Its ruthlessness made him feel 
ruthless. He was conscious of that At this moment he was 
in absolutely perfect physical health. His body was lithe and 
supple, yet his legs and arms were hard with springing muscle. 
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Hb warm blood sang through bis vans like music through 
the pipes of an organ. His ayes shone with the superb anima¬ 
tion ofyourn that is'mdisitlysoufld, Far despite his anxiety, 
his sometimes akio8t # fretful irritation wheii he thought about 
the coming of Jktois am) the passing of his own freedom, 
there were moments when he felt as ifhfe could leap with the 
sheer joy of life, as if he could lift upjhis Skats and burst fqrth 
Into a wild song of praise to his divinity, the sun. And this 
grand condition of health made him tod ruthless, as the man 
who conquers and enters a city in triumph feels ruthless. As 
he trod down towards Marechiaro to-day, thinking of the 
letter that perhaps awaited him, It seemed to him that it 
would be monstrous if anything, if anyone, were to interfere 
with his day of joy, the day he was looking forward to with 
such eager anticipation. He felt inclined to trample over 
opposition. Yet what could he do if, by some evil chance, 
Hermione and Artois arrived the day before the fair, or on the 
very day of the fair? He hurried his steps. He wanted to be 
in the village, to know whether there was a letter for him from 
Africa. 

When he caipe mto the village it was about half-past two 
o’clock, and the long, narrow main street was deserted. The 
owners of some of the antiquity shops had already put up their 
shutters for the summer. Other shops, still open, showed 
gaping doorways, through which no travellers passed. Inside, 
the proprietors were dozing among their red brocades, their 
pottery, their Sicilian jewellery and obscure pictures thick 
with dust, guarded by squadrons of large black flies, which 
droned on walls and ceilings, crept over the tiled floors, and 
dung to the draperies and laces which lay upon the cabinets. 
In the shady little rooms of the barbers small boys in linen 
jackets kept a drowsy vigil for the proprietors* who were sleep- 
1 % in some dark comer of bedchamber or wine-shop. But 
tyo customer came to send them flying. The sun made the 
beards push on the brown Sicilian facte* but no o&e wanted to 
be shaved before the evening fe& Two or thrtee lads lounged 
by fsgfe their way to the sea with towels and bathing-drawers 
ovar their arms, A few worsen were spinning flax on the 
door-finteis, or filling buckets/)! water pom the fountain. A 
few children were trying to play mysterious games in the 
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narrow alleys that lad downwards to the sea and upwards to 
the mountains on the left and rijgftA $f the street. A donkey 
brayed under an stfduvayifcs $ ^jtaimou its master from his 
siesta. A cat stole alsm^tjfef [mm, and vanished into a hobs 
beneath a shbt door.* But the village was Anost like a dead 
village, slain by the sun ift his carefesnes^ of ptfde. 

On his way to the post Matinee passed through the Piazza 
that was the glory ox Marechiaro and the place of assemblage 
for its people. ijpre the music sounded on festa days before 
the stone steps that led up to the cnurch of San Giuseppe. 
"Here was the principal caffe, the Caffe Nuovo, where granite 
and ices were to be had, delicious yellow cakes, and chocolate 
made up into shapes of crowing cocks, of pigs, of little men 
with hats, and of saints with flowing robes. Here, too, was 
the dub, with chairs and sofas now covered with white, and 
long tables adorned with illustrated journals and the papers 
of Catania, of Messina and Palermo. But at this hour the 
caffe was dosed, and the dub was empty For the sun beat 
down with fury upon the open space with its tiled pavement, 
and the seats let into the wall that shdtered the Piazza from 
the precipice that frowned above the sea were untenanted by 
loungers. As Maurice went by he thought of Gaspare’s words 
“ When a man cannot go any more into the Piazza—Madonna, 
it is finished! ” This was the place where the public opinion 
of Marechiar* was formed, where fame was made and char* 
acters were taken away. He paused for an instant by the 
church, then went on under the dock tower and came to the 
post. 

“ Any letters for me, Don Paolo? ” he asked of the post¬ 
master. 

The old man saluted him languidly through the peep-hole. 

“ Si, signore, ce ne sono.” 

He turned to seek for them while Maurice waited. He 
heard the flies buzzing. Their noise was loud in his ears. His 
heart beat strongly and he was gnawed by suspense. Never 
before had he felt so anxious, so impatient to know anything 
as he was now to know if among the letters there was one from 
Hermione. 

" Ecco, signore } n 

"Grade!” 
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Maurice took the packet, 

M i —B—1-Ji-— 1 * II 

A rtveoencai „ 

"Arivederlo, signore.^ 

He went amy dotarw stapet** Hoi now he had We 
letters he did hoWook at them immediately. Something held 
him back ffdfo lowing at them until he had come again into 
the Piazza. It was still deserted. He went over to the seat 
by the wall, and sat down sideways, so that He could look over 
the wall to the sea immediately below him. Then, very slowly, 
he drew out his cigarette-case, selected a cigarette, lit it, and 
began to smoke like a man who was at ease and idle. H# 
glanced over the wall. At the foot of the precipice by the sea 
Whs the station of Cattaro, at which Hennione and Artois 
would arrive when they came. He could see the platform,,, 
some trucks of merchandise standing on the rails, the white 4 
road winding by towards San Felice and Etna. After a long 
look down he turned at last to the packet from the post which 
he had laid upon the hot stone at his aide. The Times, the 
Pink ’Un, the Illustrated London News , and three letters. 
The first was obviously a bill forwarded from London. The 
second was also from England. He recognised the hand¬ 
writing of his mother. The third? He turned it over. Yes, 
it was from Hermione. His instinct had not deceived him. 
He was certain, too, that it did not deceive him now. He was 
certain that this was the letter that fixed the date of her coming 
with Artois. He opened the two other letters and glanced 
over them, and then at last he tore the covering from Her- 
mione’s. A swift, searching look was enough. The letter 
dropped from his hand to the seat. He had seen these 
words,— 

“ Isn't it splendid? Emile mqy leave at once. But 
there is no good boat till the tenth. We shall take that, and 
be at Cattaro on the eleventh at five o'clock iff the after¬ 
noon. . . 

“ isn't it splendid? ” 

fox a moment he sat quite still in the glare of the sun, 
mentally repeating to himself these words of his wife. So 
the inevitable had happened. For he felt it was inevitable. 
Fate was hgainst him. He urns not te have his pleasure. 

‘^Signorino! Come staled Lei sta h*ne?" 
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He started and looked up. He had heard no footstep. 
Salvatore stood by l$m, smiling at him, Salvatore with bare 
feet, and a fish basket slung over h$ arm. 

” Boon giornp, Salvlto^i M he WweredJ with an effort 
Salvatore looked at Maurice's cigarette pufr down the 
basket and sat down on the seat Maurijfe's die. 

“ I haven’t smoked to-day! signore,*? he began. “ Dio 
miof But it must be good to have plenty of soldi!” 

” Ecco! ” I 

Maurice held out his dgarette-case. 

“ Take two—three! ” 

” Grazie, signore, mile grazie! ’* 

He took them greedily. 

“ And the fair, signorino—only four days now to the fair! 
1 have been to order the donkeys for me and Maddalena.” 

“ Dawero? ” Maurice said, mechanically. 

“ Si, signore. From Angelo of the mill. He wanted fifteen 
lire, btft I laughed at him, 1 was with him a good hour and 
I got them for nine. Per Dio! Fifteen lire and to a Siciliano! 
For he didn’t know you were coming. I took care not to tell 
him that.” 

“ Oh, you took care not to tdl him that I was coming! ” 
Maurice was looking over the wall at the platform of the 
station far down below. He seemed to see himself upon it* 
waiting for theftrain to glide in on the day of the fair, waiting 
among the smiling Sicilian facchini. 

” Si, signore. Was not I right? ” 

" Quite right.” 

“ Per Dio, signore, these are good cigarettes. Where do 
they come from? ” 

” From Cairo, in Egypt.” 

“ Egitto! They must cost a lot.” 

He edgefl nearer to Maurice. 

“ You must be very happy, signorino.” 

“ I! ” Maurice laughed. “Madonna! Why?” 

“ Because yon are so rich! ” 

There was a fawning sound in the fisherman’s voice, a 
fawning look ih his small, screwed-up eyes. 

“ To you it would be nothing to buy all the donkeys at the 
fair of San Felice.” 
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Maurice moved ever so little away from him* 

“ Ab^agnorino, if I bad*been bora you how happy I should 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Apd he bested a great s^^aad fitted at the cigarette 

« I'MawfrSsaidNothing. He wa$ sbfllooking at the railway 
ilatfottau And ndw he seemed to see the train gliding jn on 
the day of the fair of San Felice* * f s 
“ Signorino! Sig|orino!” 1 * ,*> 

M Well, what is it, Salvatore? ” 

“ I ha\fe ordered the donkeys for ten o’clock. Then we 
can go quietly. They will be at Isola Bella at ten o’clock* I 
Stall bring Maddalena round in the boat.'^ 

“Oh!” 

Salvatore chuckled. 

She has got a surprise for you, signore.” 

A surprise? ” 

“Per Dio!” 

“ What is it? ” 

His voice was listless, but now he looked at Salvatore* 

“ I ought ngt to tell you, signore. But—if I do—you won’t 
ever tell her? ” 


u 


it 


" No.” 

“A new gown, signorino, a beautiful new gown, made 
by Maria Compagm here in the Corso, Will you he at 
Isola Bella with Gaspare by ten o’clock on the day, 
signorino? ” 

“ Yes, Salvatore! ” Maurice said, in a loud, firm, almost 
angry voice. “ I will be there. Don’t doubt it. Addio, 
Salvatore! ” 

He got up. . 

* "A rivederci, signore. Ma—” 

^ , He got up, too, and bent to pick up bis feh blsket 

* “ No, don’t come with me. I’m going lip now, straight 
pp by the Castello.” 

' “ In all this heat? But it’$ steep there, signore, and the 

gfeth is all covered with stones. You’ll never—” 
f doesn’t matter* I like the sjnn* Addiol ” 

w And this evening, signqrino? Veil ere coming to bathe 
this evening? ” 
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" I don't know. I don't think 90. Don't wait for mo. 
Go to sea if you want tot" * , * 

“ Birbantet" muttered thn fisherman, as he watched 
Maurice stride away acrS^lbe Ham. anfl strike tp the 
mountain-side by we tmy v path that lednto tjfe Casteflo. 
“ You want to get tub ote$^ofibe way, <to yo*? Birhant*! 
Ah, you fine strangers from England! ifou think to come 
here and find men thaSare babies, do youf men that—" 

He went off noiselessly oh his bare ^et, muttering to him¬ 
self with the half-smoked cigarette in his lean brown hand. 

Meanwhile Maurice dimbed rapidly up the steep track 
over the stones in the eye of the sun. He had not lied to 
Salvatore. While the fisherman had been speaking to him 9 e 
had come to a decision. A disgraceful decision he knew it to 
be, but he would keep to it. Nothing should prevent him 
horn keeping to it. He would be at Isola Bella on the day of 
the fair. He would go to San Felice. He would stay there 
till th#last rocket burst in the sky over Etna, till the last song 
had been sung, the last toast shouted, the last tarantella 
danced, the last—kiss given—the last, the very last. He 
would ignore this message from Africa. He would pretend he 
had never received it. He would lie about it. Yes, he would 
lie—but he would have his pleasure. He was determined upon 
that, and nothing should shake him, no qualms of conscience* 
no voices withih him, no memories of past days, no promptings 
of duty. 

He hurried up the stony path. He did not feel the sun 
upon him. The sweat poured down over his face, his body. 
He did not know it. His heart was set hard, and he frit 
villainous, but he frit quite sure what he was going to do, 
quite sure that he was gping to the fair despite that letter. 

When he reached the priest's house he frit exhausted. 
Without kribw^ng it he had come up the mountain at a racing 
pace. But he was not tired merely because of that. He Sank 
down in a chair in the sitting-room. Lucrezia came and 
peeped at him. 

“ Where is Gaspare? * he asked, putting his hand instinc¬ 
tively over the pocket in which were the letters. 

“ He is still out after the bi^ds, signore. He has shot five 
already." 
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" Poor little wretches! And he’s still out? ” 

44 Si, ^ignore. He has gone on to Don Peppino’s terreno 
now. THere are many birds there. How hot you are, signor- 
ino! Shall I—\ 

“ No, nhk Nothing, Lucrezia! Leave me alone! ” 

. She disappeared. t 

Then Maurice dijew the letters from his pocket and slowly 
spread out Hermionifs in his lap. He had not read it through 
yet. He had only glanced at it and seen what he had feared 
to see. Now he read it word by word, very slowly and care¬ 
fully. When he had come to the end he kept it on his knee 
and sat for some time quite still. 

* In the letter Hermione asked him to go to the Hotel 
Regina Margherita at Marechiaro, and engage two good rooms 
facing the sea for Artois, a bedroom and a sitting-room. They 
were to be ready for the eleventh. She wrote with her usual 
splendid frankness. Her soul was made of sincerity as a 
sovereign is made of gold. * 

“ I know ”—these were her words—“ I know you will try 
and make Emile’s coming to Sicily a little festa. Don’t think 
1 imagine you aje personally delighted at his coming, though I 
am sure you are delighted at his recovery. He is my old 
friend, not yours, and 1 am not such a fool as to suppose that 
you can care for him at all as I do, who have known him 
intimately and proved his loyalty and his noBUity of nature. 
But I think, I am certain, Maurice, that you will make his coming 
a festa for my sake. He has suffered very much. He is as 
weak almost as a child still. There’s something tremendously 
pathetic in the weakness of body of a man so brilliant in mind, 
so powerful of soul. It goes right to my heart as I think it 
would go to yours. Let us make his return to life beautiful 
and blessed. Sha’n’t we? Put flowers in the rooms for me, 
won’t you? Make them look homey. Put some Books about. 
But I needn’t tell you. We are one, you and I, and I needn’t 
tell you any more. It would be like telling things to myself— 
as unnecessary as teaching an organ-grinder how to turn the 
handle of his organ! Oh, Maurice, I can laugh to-day! I 
could almost—/-—get up and dance the tarantella all alone 
here in my little bare room ydth no books and scarcely any 
flowers. And at the station show Emile he is welcome. He 
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is a little diffident at coming. He fancies perhaps he will be 
in the way. But one look of yours, one grasp of ypur hand 
will drive it all out of him! God bless you, my dearpt. How 
He has blessed me in giving you to me 1" * % ? 

As Maurice sat there, under his skin, burned sieep brown 
by the sun, there rose a hot flush of red! ,Yes,?/he reddened 
at the thought of what he was going to dor but : still he meant 
to do it. He could not forego his pleasure. He could not. 
There was something wild and imperious within him that 
defied his better self at this moment. But the better self was 
not dead. It was even startlingly alive, enough alive to stand 
almost aghast at that which was going, it knew, to dominate 
it—to dominate it for a time, but only for a time. On that 
he was resolved, as he was resolved to have this one pleasure 
to which he had looked forward, to which he was looking for¬ 
ward now. Men often mentally put a period to their sinning. 
Maurice put a period to his sinning as he sat staring at the 
letter «5n his knees. And the period which he put was the day 
of the fair at San Felice. After that day this book of his wild 
youth was to be closed forever. 

After the day of the fair he would live rightly, sincerely, 
meeting as it deserved to be met the utter sincerity of his wife. 
He would be, after that date, entirely straight with her. He 
loved her. As he looked at her letter he felt that he did love, 

V 

must love, such love as hers. He was not a bad man, but he 
was a wilful man. The wild heart of youth in him was wilful. 
Well, after San Felice, he would control that wilfulness of his 
heart, he would discipline it. He would do more, he would 
forget that it existed. After San Felice! 

With a sigh, like that of a burdened man, he got up, 
took the letter in his hand and went out up the mountain¬ 
side. There he tore the letter and its envelope into fragments 
and hid the fragments in a heap of stones hot with the 
sun. 

When Gaspare came in that evening with a string of little 
birds in his hand and asked Maurice if there were any letter 
from Africa to say when the signora would arrive, Maurice 
answered '* No.” 

“ Then the signora will not be here for the fair, signorino? ” 
said the boy. * 
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“ I don't suppose—no, Gaspare, she will not be here for the 
fair." * 

“ She would hav^ written by now if she were coming." 
u Yes,\f she\were coming she \yould certainly have written 
by now." 


V 

?< 
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u CIGNORINO! Signorino! *Are you wady; ” 

^ It was Gaspare’s voice shouiin/ vivaciously from 
the sunny terrace, where Tito and another donkey, gaily 
caparisoned and decorated with flowers And little streamers of 
coloured ribbon, were waiting before the steps. 

“Si, si! I’m coming in a moment!” replied Maurice’s 
voice from the bedroom. 

Lucrezia stood by the wall looking very dismal. She 
longed to go to the fair, and that made her sad. But there 
was also another reason for her depression. Sebastiano was 
still away, and for many days he had not written to her. This 
was bad enough. But there was something worse. News 
had come to Marechiaro from a sailor of Messina, a friend of 
Sebastiano’s, that Sebastiano was lingering in the Lipari Isles 
because he had found a girl there, a pretty girl called Teodora 
Amalfi, to whom he was paying attentions.. And although 
Lucrezia laughed at the story, and pretended to disbelieve it, 
her heart was rent by jealousy and despair, and a longing to 
travel away, to cross the sea, to tear her lover from temptation, 
to—to speak for a few moments quietly—oh, very quietly— 
with this Teodora. Even now, while she stared at the donkeys, 
and at Gaspare in his festa suit, with two large pink roses 
above his ears, she put up her hands instinctively to her own 
ears, as if to pluck the earrings out of them, as the Sicilian 
women of the lower classes do, deliberately, sternly, before 
they begin to fight their •rivals, women who have taken their 
lovers or their husbands from them. 

Ah, if she were only in the Lipari Isles she would speak with 
Teodora Amalfi, speak with her till the blood flowed! She 
set her teeth, and her face looked almost old in the sunshine. 

“ Coraggio, Lucrezia! ” laughed Gaspare. “ He will come 
back some day when—when he has sold enough to the people 
of the isles! But where is the padrone, Dio mio* Signorino! 
Signorino! ” , 
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“ Eccomi! ” Maurice appeared at the sitting-room door 
and came slowly down the steps. 

Gaspaje stared. 

u Whyi signorino, what is the matter? What has 
happened? y 

“ Happe&sd? Nothing! ” 

“ Then why doyou look sb black? ” 

“ I! It’s the shadow of the awning on my face.” 

He smiled. He k^pt on smiling. 

" I say, Gasparino, how splendid the donkeys are! And 
you, too! ” 

He took hold of the boy by the shoulders and turned him 
round. 

“ Per Bacco! We shall make a fine show at the fair! I’ve 
got money, lots of money, to spend! ” 

He showed his portfolio, full of dirty notes. Gaspare’s 
eyes began to sparkle. 

“ Wait, signorino! ” • 

He lifted his hands to Maurice’s striped flannel jacket and 
thrust two large bunches of flowers and ferns into the two 
buttonholes, to right and left. 

" Bravo! Now, then.” 

” No, no, signorino! Wait!” 

,f More flowers! But where—what, over my ears, too! ” 
He began to laugh. »* 

“ But—” 

“ Si, signore, si! To-day you must be a real Siciliano! ” 

" Vabene!” 

He bent down his head to be decorated. 

'* Pouf! They tickle! There, then! Now let’s be off! ” 
He leaped on to Tito’s back. Gaspare sprang up on the 
other donkey. 

” Addio, Lucrezia! ” 

Maurice turned to her. 

“ Don’t leave the house to-day.” 

" No, signore,” said poor Lucrezia, in a deplorable voice. 

” Mind, now! Don’t go down to Marechiaro this after¬ 
noon.” 

There was an odd sound, almost of pleading, in his voiee. 
“ No, signore.” 1 
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" I trust you to be here—remember." 

" Va bene, signorino! " 

" Ah—a—a—-ahl" shouted Gaspare. 

They were of!. fi ?■' 

" Signorino," said Gasjfere, presently, when t'iey were in 
the shadow of the ravine, "why did you sa - all that to 
Lucrezia? ” 

" All what? ” 

" All that about not leaving the home to-day? " 

" Oh—why—it’s better to have someone there.” 

" Si, signore. But why to-day specially? " 

" I don’t know. There’s no particular reason. 

“ I thought there was." 

" No, of course not. How could there be? " 

" Non lo so." 

" If Lucrezia goes down to the village they’ll be filling her 
ears with that stupid gossip about Sebastiano and that girl— 
Teodoiju’’ 

" It was for Lucrezia then, signorino? " 

"Yes, for Lucrezia. She’s miserable enough already. I 
don’t want her to be a spectacle when—when the signora 
returns." 

" I wonder when she is coming? I wonder why she has 
not written all these days? " 

" Oh, she’ll |pon come. We shall—we shall very soon have 
her here with us." 

He tried to speak naturally, but found the effort difficult, 
knowing what he knew, that in the evening of that day Her- 
mione would arrive at the house of the priest and find no pre¬ 
parations made for her return, no one to welcome her but 
Lucrezia—if, indeed, Lucrezia obeyed his orders and refrained 
from descending to the village on the chance of hearing some 
fresh news qf her fickle lover. And Artois! There were no 
rooms engaged for him at the Hdtel Regina Margherita. 
There were no flowers, no books. Maurice tingled—his whole 
body tingled for a moment—and he felt like a man guilty of 
some mean crime and arraigned before all the world. Thai 
he struck Tito with his switch, and began to gallop down the 
steep path at a breakneck pace, sticking his feet far out upon 
either side. He would forget. 4 He would put away these 
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thoughts that were tormenting him. He would enjoy this 
day of pleasure for which he had sacrificed so much, for which 
he had trampled down his self-respect in the dust. 

.When fevey iteached the road by Isola Bella, Salvatore's 
boat was jufcl coming round the point, vigorously propelled 
by the fisherman’s strong arms over the radiant sea. It was 
a magnificent 'day, Wry hot b&t not sultry, free from sirocco. 
The sky was deep blu/i, a passionate, exciting blue that seemed 
vocal, as if it were saying thrilling things to the world that lay 
beneath it. The waveless sea was purple, a sea indeed of 
legend, a wine-dark, lustrous, silken sea. Into it, just here 
along this magic coast, was surely gathered all the wonder of 
colour of all the Southern seas. They must be blanched to 
make this marvel of glory, this immense jewel of God. And 
the lemon groves were thick along the sea. And the orange- 
trees stood in their decorative squadrons drinking in the rays 
of the sun with an ecstatic submission. And Etna, snowless 
Etna, rose to heaven out of this morning world, with its base 
in the purple glory and its feather of smoke in the calling blue, 
child of the sea-god and of the god that looks down from the 
height, majestically calm in the riot of splendour that set the 
feet of June dancing in a great tarantella. 

As Maurice saw the wonder of sea and sky, the boat coming 
in over the sea, with Maddalena in the stem holding a bouquet 
of flowers, his heart leaped up and he forgot for a moment the 
shadow in himself, the shadow of his own unworthiness. He 
sprang off the donkey. 

“ I’ll go down to meet themt " he cried. “ Catch hold of 
Tito, Gaspare!" 

The railway line ran along the sea, between road and beach. 
He had to cross it. In doing so one of his feet struck the metal 
rail, which gave out a dry sound, fie looked down, suddenly 
recalled to a reality other than the splendour of the morning, 
the rapture of this careless festa day. And again he was con¬ 
scious of the shadow. Along this line, in a few hours, would 
come the train bearing Hermiohe and Artois. Hermione 
would be at the window, eagerly looking out, full of happy 
anticipation, leaning to catdi the first sight of his face, to 
receive and return his smile of welcome. What would her 
face be like when—? But Salvatore wa » hailing him from the 
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sea. Maddalena was waving her hand. The thing was done. 
The die was cast. He had chosen his lot. Fiercely he put 
away from him the thought of Hermione, lifted hkwoice in an 
answering hail, his hand in a salutation which he t^ied to make 
carelessly joyous. The bdat glided in between .-t$e flat rocks.. 
And then—then he was able to forget. For Mnfddalena’s long 
eyes were looking into his, with the jovousnss of a child’s, 
and yet with something of the expectation of a woman’s, too. 
And her brown face was alive with a new and delicious self- 
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consciousness, asking him to praise Her for the surprise she 
had prepared, in his honour Surely, specially for him, and not 
for her comrades and the public of the fair. 

“ Maddalena! ” he exclaimed. • 

He put out his hands to help her out. She stood on the 
gunwale of the boat and jumped lightly down, with a little 
laugh, on to the beach. 

“Maddalena! Per Dio! Machebellezza! ” 

She laughed again, and stood there on the stones before him 
smiling and watching him, with her head a little on one side, 
and the hand that held the tight bouquet of roses and ferns, 
round as a ring and red as dawn, up to her lips, as if a sudden 
impulse prompted her now to conceal something of her 
pleasure. 

“ Le piace? ” 

It came tojiim softly over the roses 
Maurice said nothing, but took her hand and looked at her. 
Salvatore was fastening up the boat and putting the oars into 
their places, and getting his jacket and hat. 

What a transformation it was, making an almost new 
Maddalena! This festival dress was really quite wonderful. 
He felt inclined to touch it here and there, to turn Maddalena 
round for new aspects, a£ a child turns round a marvellous dolL 
Maddalena wore a tudischina, a bodice of blue cotton 
velvet, ornamented with yellow silken fringes, and opening over 
the breast to show a section of snowy white edged with little 
buttons of sparkling steel. Her petticoat—the sinava—was 
of pea-green silk and thread, and was partially covered by an 
apron, a real coquette of an apron, white and green, with little 
pockets and puckers, and a green rosette where the strings met 
round the supple waist. Her sleeves were of white muslin. 
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bound with yellow jsilk ribbons, and her stockings were blue, 
the colouiuof the bodice. On her feet were shining shoes of 
black leatfier, neatly tied with small black ribbons, and over 
her shoulders wa$ a lovely shawl of blue and white with a 
pattern of nawers. She wore nothing on her head, but in her 
ears were heafry earrings, and round her neck was a thin silver 
chain ^with bright btae stones threaded on it here and there. 

“Maddalena! ” Maurice said at last. 41 You are a queen 
to-day!” \ 

He stopped, then he added,— 

“ No, you are a siren to-day, the siren I once fancied you 
might be.” 

« “ A siren, signorino? What is that? ” 

" An enchantress of the sea with a voice that makes men— 
that makes men feel they cannot go, they cannot leave it.” 

Maddalena lifted the roses a little higher to hide her face, 
but Maurice saw that her eyes were still smiling, and it seemed 
to him that she looked even more radiantly happy than* when 
she had taken his hands to spring down to the beach. 

Now Salvatore came up in his glory of a dark-blue suit, 
with a gay shirt of pink-and-white striped cotton, fastened at 
the throat with'long pink strings that had tasselled ends, a 
scarlet bow-tie with a brass anchor and the Italian flag thrust 
through it, yellow shoes, and a black hat, placed well over the 
left ear. Upon the fore-finger of his left hand .he displayed a 
thick snake-ring of tarnished metal, and he had a large over¬ 
blown rose in his button-hole. His moustaches had been 
carefully waxed, his hair cropped, and his hawk-like, subtle, 
and yet violent face well washed for the great occasion. With 
bold familiarity he seized Maurice’s hand. 

“ Buon giomo, signore. Come sta lei? ” 

41 Benissimo.” # 

“ And Maddalena, signore? What do you think of Madda¬ 
lena? ” 

He looked at his girl with a certain pride, and then back 
at Maurice searchingly. 

“ Maddalena is beautiful to-day,” Maurice answered, 
quickly. He did not want to discuss her with her father, 
whom he longed to be rid of, whom he meant to get rid of if 
possible at the fair. Surely ib would be easy to give him the 
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slip there. He would be drinking with his companions, other 
fishermen and contadjm, or playing cards, or—that was 
an idea! 1 ,« 

“ Salvatore! ” Maurice exclaimed, catchings^old of the 
fisherman’s arm. 1 

“ Signore? ” 

" There’ll be donkeys at the fair, eh?/* 

“Donkeys—per Dio! Why, last ^ear there were over 
sixty, and—” 

“ And isn’t there a donkey auction sometimes, towards 
the end of the day, when they go cheap? ” 

“ Si, signore! Si, signore! ’’ 

The fisherman’s greedy little eyes were fixed on Maurice 
with keen interrogation. 

“Don’t let us forget that,” Maurice said, returning his 
gaze. “ You’re a good judge of a donkey ? ” 

Salvatore laughed. 

“ 1 ?er Bacco! There won’t be a man at San Felice that 
can beat me at that! ” 

“ Then perhaps you can do something for me. Perhaps 
you can buy me a donkey. Didn’t I speak of it before? ” 

“ Si, signore. For the signora to ride when she comes back 
from Africa? ” 

He smiled. 

“ For a lady to ride,” Maurice answered, looking at Madda- 
lena. 

Salvatore made a clicking noise with his tongue, a noise 
that suggested eating. Then he spat vigorously and took 
from his jacket-pocket a long, black cigar. This was evidently 
going to be a great day for him. 

“ Avanti, signoiino!- Avanti! ” 

Gaspare was shouting and waving his hat frantically from 
the road. 

“ Come along, Maddalena! ” 

They left the beach and climbed the bank, Maddalena 
walking carefully in the shining shoes, and holding her green 
skirt well away from the bushes with both hands. Maurice 
hurried across the railway line without looking at it. He 
wanted to forget it. He was, determined to forget it, and 
what it was bringing to Cattaro that afternoon. They 
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reached the group of four donkeys which were standing 
patiently m the dusty white rbad. 

“Mamma. mi|! ” ejaculated,Gaspare, as Maddalena came 
full into hisVight. “ Madre mia! JBut you are like a burgisa 
dressed for wedding-day, Donna Maddalena!” 

He waggedyhis head at her fill the big roses above his ears 
shook like flowers in a wind. 

“ Ora basta, ch’ & \ardu: jamu ad accumpagnari li Zitti! ” 
he continued, pronouncing the time-honoured sentence which, 
at a rustic wedding, gives the signal to the musicians to stop 
their playing, and to the assembled company the hint that 
the moment has come to escort the bride to the new home 
which her bridegroom has prepared for her. 

Maddalena laughed and blushed all over her face, and 
Salvatore shouted out a verse of a marriage song in high 
favour at Sicilian weddings,— 

•* E cu saluti a li Zituzzi novi! # 

Chi bellu 'nguaggiamentu furtunatu 1 
Firma la menti, custanti la cori, 

E si cci arriva a lu jomu biatu—” 

Meanwhile Maurice helped Maddalena on to her donkey, 
and paid and dismissed the boy who had brought it and Sal¬ 
vatore's beast from Marechiaro. Then he took out his watch. 

“A quarter-past ten,” he said. “Off we go! Now, 
Gaspare—uno! due! tre! ” * 

They leaped simultaneously on to their donkeys, Salvatore 
clambered up on his, and the little cavalcade started off on the 
long, white road that ran close along the sea, Maddalena and 
'Maurice in the van, Salvatore and Gaspare behind. Just at 
first they all kept close together, but Sicilians are very careful 
of their festa clothes, and soon Salvatore and Gaspare dropped 
further behind to avoid the clouds of dust stirred up by the 
tripping feet of the donkeys in front. Their chattering voices 
died away, and when Maurice looked back he saw them at a 
distance which rendered his privacy with Maddalena more 
complete than anything he had dared to hope for so early in 
the day. Yet now that they were thus alone he felt as if he 
had nothing to say to her. He did not fed exactly constrained, 
but it seemed to him that, to-day, he could not talk the familiar 
commonplaces to her, or pay her obvious compliments. They 
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might, they would please her, but something in himself would 
resent them. This was to be such a great day. £ He had 
wanted it with such ardour, he had been so afraid pf missing 
it, he had gained it at the cost of so much seX-resrcct, that it 
ought to be extraordinary horn dawn to dark, 2nd he and 
Maddalena to be unusual, intense—something at least more 
eager, more happy, more intimdte than usual inffc. 

And then, too, as he looked at her riding along by the sea, 
with her young head held rather high, and a smile of innocent 
pride in her eyes, he remembered that <£his day was their good¬ 
bye. Maddalena did not know that. Probably she did not 
think about the future. But he knew it. They might meet 
again. They would doubtless meet again. But it would jail 
be different. He would be a serious married man, who could 
no longer frolic as if he were still a boy like Gaspare. This 
was the last day of his intimate friendship with Maddalena. 

That seemed to him very strange. He had become accus¬ 
tomed to her society, to her naive curiosity, her girlish, simple 
gaiety, so accustomed to it all that he could not imagine life 
without it, could scarcely realise what life had been before he 
knew Maddalena. It seemed to him that he must have always 
known Maddalena. And she—what did she*feel about that? 

“ Maddalena! " he said. 

“ Si, signore.” 

She turned her head and glanced at him, smiling, as if she 
were sure of hearing something pleasant. To-day, in her 
pretty festa dress, she looked intended for happiness. Every¬ 
thing about her conveyed the suggestion that she was expect¬ 
ant of joy. The expression in her eyes was a summons to 
the world to be very kind and good to her, to give her only 
pleasant things, things that could not harm her. 

“ Maddalena, do you fed as if you had known me long? ” 

She nodded her head. 

” Si, signore.” 

“ How long? ” 

She spread out one hand with the fingers hdd apart. 

“ Oh, signore—but always! I fed as if I had known you 
always.” 

“ And yet it’s only a few days.” 

" Si, signore.” • 
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She acquiesced calmly. The problem did not seem to 
puzzle hfc, the problem of this feeling so ill-founded. It was 
so. Vemwell, then—so it was. 

“ And,whe bent on, “ do you r feel as if you would always 
know me?\ * * 

“ Si, cignore. Of course/* 

“ But I sh^ll go away, I am going away.** 

For a moment her face clouded. But the influence of joy 
was very strong upon ner to-day, and the cloud passed. 

“ But you will coihe back, signorino. You will always 
come back.” 

** How do you know that? ” 

« A pretty slyness crept into her face, showed in the curve of 
the young lips, in the expression of the young eyes. 

“ Because you like to be here, because you like the Sidliani. 
Isn't it true? *’ 

“ Yes,” he said, almost passionately. "It's true! Ah, 
Maddalena—” ' , 

But at this moment a group of people from Marechiaro 
suddenly appeared upon the road beside them, having de- 
cended from the village by a mountain-path. There were 
exclamations, salutations. Maddalena’s gown was carefully 
examined by the women of the party. The men exchanged 
compliments with Maurice. Then Salvatore and Gaspare, 
seeing friends, came galloping up, shouting, in £ cloud of dust. 
A calvalcade was formed, and henceforth Maurice was unable 
to exchange any more confidences with Maddalena. He felt 
vexed at first, but the boisterous merriment of all these people, 
their glowing anticipation of pleasure, soon infected him. His 
heart was lightened of its burden and the spirit of the careless 
boy awoke in him. He would take nq thought for the morrow, 
he would be able to take no thought so long as he was in this 
jocund company. As they trotted forward in a white mist 
along the shining sea Maurice was one of the gayest among 
them. No laugh rang out more frequently than Ids, no voice 
chatted more vivaciously. The conscious effort which at first 
he had to make seemed to give him an impetus, to send him on¬ 
ward with a rush so that he outdistanced his companions. 
Had anyone observed him closely during that ride to the fair 
he might well have thought that here was a nature given 
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over to happiness, a nature that was utterly surnw in the 
sun. 

They passed through the town of Cattarqi where was the 
station for Marechiaro. For a moment Maurice ft It a pang 
of self-contempt, and of something more, of something that 
was tender, pitiful even, as he thought of Hermipne’s expecta¬ 
tion disappointed. But it died away, or he thrust it away. 
The long street was full of people, either preparing to start for 
the fair themselves or standing at they: doors to watch their 
friends start. Donkeys were being saddled and decorated 
with flowers. Tall, painted carts were being harnessed to 
mules. Visions of men being lathered and shaved, of womqn 
having their hair dressed, or their hair searched, Sicilian 
fashion, of youths trying to curl upwards scarcely bom 
moustaches, of children being hastily attired in clothes which 
made them wriggle and squint, came to the eyes from houses 
in which privacy was not so much scorned as unthought of, 
utterly* unknown. Turkeys strolled in and out among the 
toilet-makers. Pigs accompanied their mistresses from door¬ 
way to doorway as dogs accompany the women of other coun¬ 
tries. And the cavalcade of the people of Marechiaro was 
hailed from all sides with pleasantries and promises to meet at 
the fair, with broad jokes or respectful salutations. Many 
a " Benedicite! ” or " C’ci basu li mano! ” greeted Maurice. 
Many a berretto was lifted from heads that he had never seen 
to his knowledge before. He was made to feel by all that he 
was among friends, and as he returned the smiles and saluta¬ 
tions he remembered the saying Hermione had repeated: 
“ Every Sicilian, even if he wears a long cap and sleeps in a hut 
with the pigs, is a gentleman,” and he thought it very true. 

It seemed as if they would never get away from the street. 
At every moment they halted. One man begged them to 
wait a moment till his donkey was saddled, so that he might 
join them. Another, a wine-shop-keeper, insisted on Maurice's 
testing his moscato, and thereupon Maurice felt obliged to 
order glasses all round, to the great delight of Gaspare, who 
always felt himself to be glorified by the generosity of his 
padrone, and who promptly took the proceedings in charge, 
measured out the wine in appropriate quantities, handed it 
about, and constituted himself master of the ceremony. 
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Already, at eleven o’clock, brindisi were invented, and Maurice 
was called upon to “ drop into poetry/’ Then Maddalena 
caught sifrht o^some girl friends, and must needs show them 
all her fiAery.' For this purpose she solemnly dismounted 
from her aonkey to be closely examined on<”the pavement, 
turned about, shook forth her pea-green skirt, took off her 
chain for mo|e minute inspection, and measured the silken 
fringes of her shawl in order to compare them with other 
shawls which were hastily brought out from a house 
near-by. 1 

But Gaspare, always a little ruthless with women, soon 
tired of such vanities. 

' “ Avanti! Avanti! ” he shouted. “ Dio mio! Le donne 
sono pazze! Andiamo! Andiamo! ” 

He hustled Maddalena, who yielded, blushing and laughing, 
to his importunities, and at last they were really off again, 
and drowned in a sea of odour as they passed some buildings 
where lemons were being packed to be shipped away from 
Sicily. This smell seemed to Maurice to be the very breath of 
the island. He drank it in eagerly. Lemons, lemons, and 
the sun! Orapges, lemons, yellow flowers under the lemons, 
and the sun! Always yellow, pale yellow, gold yellow, red- 
gold yellow, and white, and silver-white, the white of the roads, 
the silver-white of dusty olive leaves, and green, the dark, 
lustrous, polished green of orange leaves, and ^purple and blue, 
the purple of sea, the blue of sky. What a riot of talk it was, 
and what a riot of colour! It made Maurice feel almost drunk. 
It was heady, this island of the South—heady in the summer¬ 
time. It had a powerful influence, an influence that was 
surely an excuse for much. Ah, the stay-at-homes, who con¬ 
demned the far-off passions and violences of men! What did 
they know of the various truths of the world? How should 
one in Clapham judge one at the fair of San Felice? Avanti! 
Avanti! Avanti along the blinding white road by the sea, to 
the village on which great Etna looked down, not harshly for 
all its majesty. Nature understood. And God, who made 
Nature, who was behind Nature—did not He understand? 
There is forgiveness surely in great hearts, though the small 
hearts have no space to hold it. 

Something like this Maflrice thought for a moment, ere 
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a large thoughtlessness swept over him, bred of the sun and 
the odours, the movement, the cries and laughter of Ins com¬ 
panions, the gay gown and the happy glances ^of Maddalena, 
even of the white dust that, whirled up from the f<£et of the 
cantering donkeys. 

And so, ever laughing, ever joking, gaily, almost tumul¬ 
tuously, they rushed upon the fair. ■ 

San Felice is a large village in the plain at the foot of Etna. 
It lies near the sea between Catania and Messina, but beyond 
the black and forbidding lava land. As patron saint, Pro- 
tettore di San Felice, is Sant* Onofrio, and this was his festival. 
In the large, old church in the square, which was the centre of 
the life of the fiera, his image, smothered in paint, sumptuously 
decorated with red and gold and bunches of artificial flowers, 
was exposed under a canopy with pillars; and thin squares 
of, paper reproducing its formal charms—the oval face with 
large eyes and small, straight nose, the ample forehead, 
crownea with hair that was brought down to a point in the 
centre, the undulating, divided beard descending upon the 
breast, one hand holding a book, the other upraised in a bless¬ 
ing—were sold for a soldo to all who would bujj them. 

The first thing the party from Isola Bella and from Mare- 
chiaro did, when they had stabled their donkeys at Don 
Leontini’s, in the Via Bocca di Leone, was to pay the visit of 
etiquette to Saift’ Onofrio. Their laughter was stilled at the 
church doorway, through which women and men draped in 
shawls, lads and little children, were coming and going. Their 
faces assumed expressions of superstitious reverence and 
devotion. And, going up one by one to the large image of 
the saint, they contemplated it with awe, touched its hand or 
the hem of its robe, made, the sign of the cross, and retreated, 
feeling that they were blessed for the day. 

Maddalena approached the saint with Maurice and Gaspare. 
She and Gaspare touched the hand that held the book, made 
the sign of the cross, then stared at Maurice to see why he did 
nothing. He quickly followed their example. Maddalena, 
who was pulling some of the roses from her tight bouquet, 
whispered to him,— 

'* Sant* Onofrio will bring us good fortune.” 

“ Dawero? ” he whispered bick. 
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" Si! Si!** said Gaspare, nodding ids head. 

Wlrne Maddalena laid her flowers upon the lap of the saint, 
Gaspare bought from a boy three sheets, of paper containing 
Sant 1 O&ofrioV reproduction, and three more showing the 
effigies of'San Filadelfo, Sant* Alfio, and San^Dirillo. 

4t Ecco, Donna Maddalepa! Ecco, signorino! ’* 

He distributed his purchases, keeping two for himself. 
These last he very carefully and solemnly folded up and 
bestowed in the inner pocket of his jacket, which contained a 
leather portfolio, given to him by Maurice to carry his money 


in. 


“ Ecco! ” he said, once more, as he buttoned the flap of 
the pocket as a precaution against thieves. 

And with that Anal exclamation he dismissed ail serious 
thoughts. 

“ Mangiamo, signorino! ’* he said. “ Ora basta! ’* 

And they went forth into the sunshine. Salvatore was 
talking to some fishermen from Catania upon the steps. They 
cast curious glances at Maurice as he came out with Maddalena, 
and, when Salvatore went off with his daughter and the 
forestiere, they laughed among themselves and exchanged 
some remarks that were evidently merry. But Maurice did 
not heed them. He was not a self-conscious man. And 
Maddalena was far too happy to suppose that anyone could 
be saying nasty things about her. ° . 

“ Where are we going to eat? ” asked Maurice. 

‘This way, this way, signorino! ” replied Gaspare, elbow¬ 
ing a passage through the crowd. “You must follow me. 
I know where to go. I have many friends here.’* 

The truth of this statement was speedily made manifest 
Almost every third person they met saluted Gaspare, some 
kissing him upon both cheeks, others grasping his hand, others 
taking him familiarly by the arm. Among the last was a tall 
boy with jet-black, curly hair and a long, pale face, whom 
Gaspare promptly presented to his padrone by the name of 
Amedeo Buccini. 

u Amedeo is a parrucchiere, signorino,** be said, “ and my 
compare, and the best dancer in San Felice. May he eat with 
us? ’* 

4 Of course.** * 
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Gaspare informed Amedeo, who took off his hat, held it in 
his hand, and smiled all over his face with pleasure, f 

“ Yes, Gaspare is my compare, signore,” he affirmed. 
" Compare, compare, compareddu ”—he glanced at Gaspare, 
who joined in with him,— • 

“ Compare, compare, compareddu, 

Io ti voglio molto tone, 

Mangiamo sempre insieme— 

Mangiamo came e riso 
E andiamo in Paradiso! ” 

0 

“Came e riso—si I ” cried Maurice, laughing. "But 
Paradise! Must you go to Paradise directly afterwards, 
before the dancing, and before the procession, and before thg 
fireworks? ” 

“ No, signore,” said Gaspare. “ When we are very old, 
when we cannot dance any more—non e vero, Amedeo?— 
then we will go to Paradiso.” 

“ Yc£,” agreed the tall boy, quite seriously, “ then we will 
go to Paradiso.” 

“ And I, too,” said Maurice; “ and Maddalena, but not 
till then.” 

What a long time away that would be I * 

” Here is the ristorante! ” 

They had reached a long room with doors open onto the 
square, oppositejto the rows of booths which were set up under 
the shadow of the church. Outside of it were many small tables 
and numbers of chairs on which people were sitting, contemplat¬ 
ing the movement of the crowd of buyers and sellers, smoking, 
drinking syrups, gazzosa, and eating ices and flat biscuits. 

Gaspare guided them through the throng to a long table 
set on a sanded floor. 

“ Ecco, signorino!' • 

He installed Maurice at the top of the table. 

** And you sit here, Donna Maddalena.” 

He placed her at Maurice’s right hand, and was going to sit 
down himself on the left, when Salvatore roughly pushed in 
before him, seized the chair, sat in it and leaned his arms on the 
table with a loud laugh that sounded defiant. An ugly look 
came into Gaspare’s face. 

11 Macchfe—” he began, angrity. 
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But Maurice silenced him with a quick look. 

“ G^pare, you come here, by Maddalena! ” 

u Ma—” 

41 Come alc&g, Gasparino, and tell us what we are to have. 
You must order everything. * Where’s pie cameriere? 
Cameriere! Cameriere! ” 

He struck on his glass with a fork. A waiter came running. 

“ Don Gaspare will order for us all/’ said Maurice to him, 
pointing to,. Gaspare. 

His diplomacy was successful. Gaspare’s face cleared, 
and in a moment he was immersed in an eager colloquy with 
the waiter, another friend of his from Marechiaro. Amedeo 
guccmi took a place by Gaspare, and all those from Marechiaro, 
who evidently considered that they belonged to the Inglese’s 
party for the day, arranged themselves as they pleased and 
waited anxiously for the coming of the maccaroni. 

A certain formality now reigned over the assembly. The 
movement of the road in the outside world by the sea had 
stirred the blood, had loosened tongues and quickened spirits. 
But a meal in a restaurant, with a rich English signore pre¬ 
siding at the head of the table, was an unaccustomed ceremony. 
Dark faces that had been lit up with laughter now looked 
almost ludicrously discreet. Brown hands which had been 
in constant activity, talking as plainly, and more expressively, 
than voices, now lay limply upon the whityj doth or were 
placed upon knees motionless as the knees of statues. And 
all eyes were turned towards the giver of the feast, mutdy 
demanding of him a signal of conduct to guide his inquiring 
guests. But Maurice, too, felt for the moment tongue-tied. 
He was very sensitive to influences, and his present position, 
between Maddalena and her father, created within him a 
certain confusion of feelings, an odd Sensation of being between 
two conflicting elements. He was conscious of affection and 
of enmity, both close to him, both strong, the one ready to show 
itself, the other determined to remain in hiding. He glanced 
at Salvatore, and met the fisherman’s keen gaze. Behind 
the instant smile in the glittering eyes he divined, rather than 
saw, the shadow of his hatred And for a moment he wondered. 
Why should Salvatore hate him? It was reasonable to hate 
a man for a wrong done, ev/sn for a wrong deliberately con- 
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templated with intention—the intention of committing it. 
But he had done no real wrong to Salvatore. Nor had jhe any 
evil intention with regard to him or his. So far he had only 
brought pleasure into their lives, his **fe and Maddalena’s 
—pleasure and money. If there had been any secret pain 
engendered by their mutual intercourse, it was his. And 
this day was the last of their intimacy, though Salvatore and 
Maddalena did not know it. Suddenly -u desire, an almost 
weak desire, came to him to banish Salvatore’s distrust of 
him, a distrust which he was more conscious of at this moment 
than ever before. 

He did not know of the muttered comments of the fisher¬ 
men from Catania as he and Maddalena passed down the steps 
of the church of Sant* Onofrio. But Salvatore’s sharp ears 
had caught them and the laughter that followed them, and 
his hot blood was on fire. The words, the laughter, had 
touched his sensitive Sicilian pride—the pride of the man who 
means never to be banished from the piazza—as a knife touches 
a raw wound. And as Maurice had set a limit to his sinning— 
his insincerity ,to Hermione, his betrayal of her complete trust 
in him, nothing more—so Salvatore now, while he sat at meat 
with the Inglese, mentally put a limit to his own complaisance, 
a complaisance which had been bom of his intense avarice. 
To-day he would get all he could out of the Inglese—money, 
food, wine, a donkey—who knew what? And then—good¬ 
bye to soft speeches. Those fishermen, his friends, his com¬ 
rades, his world, in fact, should have their mouths shut once 
for all. He knew how to look after his girl, and they should 
know that he knew, they and all Marechiaro, and all San 
Felice, and all Cattaro. His limit, like Maurice’s, was that 
day of the fair, and it was nearly reached. For the hours were 
hurrying towards the night and farewells. 

Moved by his abrupt desire to stand well with everybody 
during this last festa, Maurice began to speak to Salvatore of 
the donkey auction. When would it begin? 

“ Chi lo sa? ” 

No one knew. In Sicily all feasts are movable. Even mass 
may begin an hour too late or an hour too early. One thought 
the donkey auction would start at fourteen, another at six¬ 
teen o’clock. Gaspare was imperiously certain, over the 
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raaccaroni, which had now made its appearance, that the hour 
was seventeen. There were to be other auctions, auctions of 
wonderful things. A clock that played music—the “ Marcia 
Reale ” and the “ Tre Colon ”—was to be put up; suits of 
clothes, too; boots, hats, a chair that rocked like a boat on 
the sea, a revolver ornamented with ivory. Already—no one 
knew when, for no one had missed him—he had been to view 
these treasures. As he spoke of them tongues were loosed and 
eyes shone with excitement. Money was in the air. Prices 
were passionately discussed, values debated. All down the 
table went the words, “ soldi,” “ lire,” ” lire sterline,” “ big- 
iietti da cinque,” “ biglietti da dieci.” Salvatore’s hatred 
died away, suffocated for the moment under the weight of his 
avarice. A donkey—yes, he meant to get a donkey with the 
stranger’s money. But why stop there? Why not have the 
dock and the rocking-chair and the revolver? His sharpness 
of the Sicilian, a sharpness almost as keen and sure as that of 
the Arab, divined the intensity, the recklessness alive, in the 
Englishman to-day, bred of that limit, “ my last day of the 
careless life,” to which his own limit was twin-brother, but of 
which he knew nothing. And as Maurice was intense to-day, 
because there were so few hours left to him for intensity, so 
was Salvatore intense in a different way, but for a similar 
reason. They were walking in step without being aware of 
it. Or were they not rather racing neck to neck, like passion¬ 
ate opponents? 

There was little time. Then they must use what there was 
to the full. They must not let one single moment find them 
lazy, indifferent. 

Under the cover of the flood of talk Maurice turned to 
Maddalena. She was taking no part in it, but was eating her 
maccaroni gently, as if it were a new and wonderful food. So 
Maurice thought as he looked at her. To-day there was some¬ 
thing strange, almost pathetic to him, in Maddalena, a softness, 
an innocent refinement, that made him imagine her in another 
life than hers, and with other companions, in a life as free but * 
less hard, with companions as natural but less ruthless to 
women. 

“Maddalena,” he said to her. "They all want to buy 
things at the auction.” 


c 
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“ Si, signore.” 

“ And you?” 

“ I, signorino ? ” 

“ Yes, don’t you want tq buy something? ” 

He was testing her, testing her memory. She looked at 
him above her fork, from which $he maccaroni streamed down. 

“Iam content without anything, signorino,V she said. 

“ Without the blue dress and the earrings, longer than 
th&t? ” He measured imaginary earrings in the air. “ Have 
you forgotten, Maddalena? ” 

She blushed and bent over her plate. She had not for¬ 
gotten. All the day since she rose at dawn she had been 
thinking of Maurice’s old promise. But she did not know that 
he remembered it, and his remembrance of it came to her now 
as a lovely surprise. He bent his head down nearer to her. 

“ When they are all at the auction, we will go to buy the 
blue dress and the earrings,” he almost whispered. “ We will 
go by cfurselves. Shall we? ” 

" Si, signore.” 

Her voice was very small and her cheeks still held their 
flush. She glanced, with eyes that weie unusually conscious, 
to right and left of her, to see if the neighbours had noticed 
their colloquy. And that look of consciousness made Maurice 
suddenly understand that this limit which he had put to his 
sinning—so he had called it with a sort of angry mental sin¬ 
cerity, summoned, perhaps, to match the tremendous sincerity 
of his wife which he was meeting with a lie to-day—his sinning 
against Hermione was also a limit to something else. Had 
he not sinned against Maddalena, sinned when he had kissed 
her, when he had shown her that he delighted to be with her? 
Was he not sinning now when he promised to buy for her the 
most beautiful things of the fair? For a moment he thought 
to himself that his fault against Maddalena was more grave, 
more unforgivable than his fault against Hermione. But 
then a sudden anger that was like a storm, against his own 
condemnation of himself, swept throught him. He had come 
out to-day to be recklessly happy, and here he was giving him¬ 
self up to gloom, to absurd self-torture. Where was his 
natural careless temperament? To-day his soul was full of 
shadows, like the soul of a man gbing to meet a doom. 
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“ Ware’s the wine? ” he called to Gaspare. “ Wine, 
cameriere, wine! ” 

“ You mus^not drink wine with the pasta, signorino! ” 
cried Gaspare. " Only afterwards, with the vitello.'' 

“ Have you ordered vitello? Capital! But I’ve finished 
my pasta, and I’m thirsty. Well, what do you want to buy 
at the auctioik Gaspare, and *y° u > Amedeo, and you, Salva¬ 
tore? ” 

He plunged into the talk and made Salvatore show his keen 
desires, encouraging arid playing with his avarice, now holding 
it off for a moment, then coaxing it as one coaxes an animal, 
stroking it, tempting it to a forward movement. The wine 
went round now, for the vitello was on the table, and the talk 
grew more noisy, the laughter louder. Outside, too, the move¬ 
ment and the tumult of the fair were increasing. Cries of men 
selling their wares rose up, the hard melodies of a piano-organ, 
and a strange and ecclesiastical chant sung by three voices 
that, repeated again and again, at last attracted Maurice’s 
attention. 

" What’s that? ” he asked of Gaspare. “ Are those priests 
chanting? ” m 

41 Priests! No, signore. Those are the Romani.” 

“ Romans here! What are they doing? ” 

“They have a cart decorated with flags, signorino, and 
they are selling lemon-water and ices. All the people say that 
they are Romans and that is how they sing in Rome.” 

The long and lugubrious chant of the ice-vendors rose up 
again, strident and melancholy as a song chanted over a corpse. 

“ It’s funny to sing like that to sell ices,” Maurice said. “ It 
sounds like men at a funeral.” 

” Oh, they are very good ices, signorino. The Romans 
make splendid ices.” 

Turkey followed the vitello. 

Maurice’s guests were now completely at ease and per¬ 
fectly happy. The consciousness that all this was going to be 
paid for, that they would not have to put their hands in their 
pockets for a soldo, warmed their hearts as the wine warmed 
their bodies. Amedeo’s long, white face was becoming 
radiant, and even Salvatore softened towards the Inglese. A 
sort of respect, almost furtive, came to, him for the wealth 
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that could carelessly entertain this crowd of people, that could 
buy clocks, chairs, donkeys at pleasure, akd scarcely know 
that soldi were gone, scarcely miss them. A*f he attacked his 
share of the turkey vigorously, picking up the bones with his 
fingers and tearing the fle$h away with his white teeth, he tried 
to realise what such wealth must mean to the possessor of 
it, an effort continually made t>y the sharp-w|tted, very poor 
man. And this wealth—for the moment some of it was at his 
command! To ask to-day would be to have. Instinctively 
he knew that, and felt like one with Aioney in the bank. If 
only it might be so to-morrow and for many days! He began 
to regret the limit, almost to forget the sound of the laughter 
of the Catania fishermen upon the steps of the church of Safit* 
Onofrio. His pride was going to sleep, and his avarice was 
opening its eyes wider. 

When the meal was over they went out on to the pave¬ 
ment to take coffee in the open air. The throng was much 
greater than it had been when they entered, for people were 
continually arriving from the more distant villages, and two 
trains had come in from Messina and Catania. It was difficult 
to find a table. Indeed, it might have beei\ impossible had 
not Gaspare ruthlessly dislodged a party of acquaintances who 
were comfortably established around one in a prominent 
position. 

“ I must lave a table for my padrone,” he said. “ Go 
along with you! ” 

And they meekly went, smiling, and without ill-will— 
indeed, almost as if they had received a compliment. 

“ But, Gaspare,” began Maurice, “ I can't—” 

“ Here is a chair for you, signorino. Take it quickly.” 

“ At any rate, let us .offer them something.” 

“ Much better spare your soldi now, signorino, and buy 
something at the auction. That dock plays the r Tre Colon ’ 
just like a band.” 

“ Buy it. Here is some money.” 

He thrust some notes into the boy's ready hand. 

“ Grade, signorino. Ecco la musical ” 

In the distance there rose the blare of a processional march 
from “ Alda,” and round the comer of the Via di Polifemo 
came a throng of men and boys in dark uniforms, with epau- 
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lettes an<$ cocked hats with flying plumes, blowing with all 
their might into wind instruments of enormous size. 

“ That is tl(p musica of the cittiL, signore/' explained 
Amedeo. u Afterwards there will be the Musica Mascagni and 
the Musica Leoncavallo/’ 

“ Mamma mia! And will they all play together? ” 

" No, signora. They have quarrelled. At Pasqua we had 
no music, and tne archpriest was hooted by all in the piazza.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Non lo so. I thiftk he had forbidden the Musica Mas¬ 
cagni to play at Madre Lucia’s funeral, and the Musica Mas¬ 
cagni went to fight with the Musica della citti. To-day they 
will all play, because it is the festa of the Santo Patrono, but 
even for him they will not play together.” 

The bandsmen had now taken their places upon a wooden 
dais exactly opposite to the restaurant, and were indulging in 
a military rendering of “ Celeste Aida,” which struck most of 
the Sicilians at the small tables to a reverent silence. Madda- 
lena’s eyes had become almost round with pleasure, Gaspare 
was singing the air frankly with Amedeo, and even Salvatore 
seemed soothed^and humanised, as he sipped his coffee, puffed 
at a thin cigar, and eyed the women who were slowly saunter¬ 
ing up and down to show their finery. At the windows of 
most of the neighbouring houses appeared parties of dignified 
gazers, important personages of the town, who owned small 
balconies commanding the piazza, and who now stepped forth 
upon these coigns of vantage, and leaned upon the rails that 
they might see and be seen by the less favoured ones below. 
Amedeo and Gaspare began to name these potentates. The 
stout man with a grey moustache, white trousers, and a plaid 
shawl over his shoulders was Signor Torloni, the syndic of San 
Felice. The tali, angry-looking gentleman, with bulging 
black eyes and wrinkled cheeks, was Signor Carata, the awo- 
cato; and the lady in black and a yellow shawl was his wife, 
who was the daughter of the syndic. Close by was Signorina 
Maria Sacchetti, the beauty of San Felice, already more than 
plump, but with a good complexion, and hair so thick that it 
stood out from her satisfied face as if it were trained over a 
trellis. She wore white, and long thread gloves which went 
above her elbows. Maddalena regarded her with awe when 
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Amedeo mentioned a rumour that she was goi$g to be 
41 promised ” to Dr Marinelli, who was to be seen at her side, 
wearing a Gibus hat and curling a pair 0$ gigantic black 
moustaches. 

Maurice listened to tfre music and the chatter which, 
silenced by the arrival of the music, had now burst forth 
again, with rather indifferent ears. He wanted to get away 
somewhere and to be alone with Maddalena.' The day was 
passing on. Soon night would be falling. The fair would be 
at an end. Then would come thefride back, and then— 
But he did not care to look forward into that future. He had 
not done so yet. He would not do so now. It would be 
better, when the time came, to rush upon it blindly. Pre¬ 
paration, forethought, would only render him unnatural. 
And he must seem natural, utterly natural, in his insincere 
surprise, in his insincere regret. 

“ Pay for the coffee, Gaspare,” he said, giving the boy some 
money. ‘‘Now I want to walk about and see everything. 
Where are the donkeys? ” 

He glanced at Salvatore. 

44 Oh, signore,” said Gaspare, “ they are outside the town 
in the watercourse that runs under the bridge—you know, 
that broke down this spring where the line is? Thev have 
only just finished mending it,” 

“ I remember your telling me/ 

‘‘ And you were so glad the signora was travelling the other 
way/ 

“ Yes, yes.” 

He spoke hastily. Salvatore was on his feet. 

“ What hour have we? ” 

Maurice looked at his watch. 

‘‘Half-past two already! I say, Salvatore, you mustn't' 
forget the donkeys." 

Salvatore came close up to him. 

“ Signore,” he began, in a low voice, 44 what do you wish 
me to do? ” 

“ Bid for a good donkey.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ For the best donkey they put up for sale.” 

Salvatore began to look passionately eager. 
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“ Si, ^ignore. And if I get it? ” 

“ Come to me and I will give you the money to pay/* 

" Si, signor^ How high shall I go? ” 

Gaspare was listening intently, with a hard face and sullen 
eyes. His whole body seemed ’to be disapproving what 
Maurice was doing. But he said nothing. Perhaps he felt 
that to-day it would be useless to try to govern the actions of 
his padrone. 

“ How high? Well ”—Maurice felt that, before Gaspare, 
he must put a limit to his price, though he did not care what 
it was—“ say a hundred. Here, I’ll give it you now.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew out his portfolio. 

» “ There’s the hundred.” 

Salvatore took it eagerly, spread it over his hand, stared at 
it, then folded it with fingers that seemed for the moment 
almost delicate, and put it into the inside pocket of his jacket. 
He meant to go presently, and show it to the fishermen of 
Catania who had laughed upon the steps of the church, and 
explain matters to them a little. They thought him a fool. 
Well, he would soon make them understand who was the fool. 

“ Grazie, signore! ” 

He said it through his teeth. Maurice turned to Gaspare. 
He felt the boy’s stem disapproval of what he had done, and 
wanted, if possible, to make amends. 

“ Gaspare,” he said, “ here is a hundred lire for you. I 
want you to go to the auction and to bid for anything you 
think worth having. Buy something for your mother and 
father, for the house, some nice things! ” 

“ Grazie, signore.” 

He took the note, but without alacrity, and his face was 
still lowering. 

¥ “ And you, signore? ” he asked. 

" I? ” 

“ Yes. Are you not coming with me to the auction? It 
will be better for you to be there to choose the things.” 

' For an instant Maurice felt irritated. Was he never to be 
allowed a moment alone with Maddalena? 

“ Oh, but I’m no good at—” he began. , 

Then he stopped. To-day he must be birbante—on his 
guard. Once the auction was«in full swing—so he thought— 
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Salvatore and Gaspare would be as they were when they 
gambled beside the sea. They would forget everything. It 
would be easy to escape. But till that momei^f: came he must 
be cautious. 

“ Of course I'll come,” he exclaimed, heartily. “ But you 
must do the bidding, Gaspare.” 

The boy looked less sullen. • 

“ Va bene, signorino. I shall know best what the things 
are worth. And Salvatore”—he glanced viciously at the 
fisherman—“ can go to the donkeyj. I have seen them. 
They are poor donkeys this year.” 

Salvatore returned his vicious glance and said something 
in dialect which Maurice did not understand. Gaspare's fc^ce 
flushed, and he was about to burst into an angry reply when 
Maurice touched his arm. 

" Come along, Gaspare! ” 

As they got up, he whispered,— 

“ Remember what I said about to-day! ” 

" Macchfc—” 

Maurice closed his fingers lightly on Gaspare’s arm 

“ Gaspare, you must remember! Afterwards what you 
like, but not to-day. Andiamo! ” * 

They all got up. The Musica della citti was now playing 
a violent jig, undoubtedly composed by Bellini, who was con¬ 
sidered almost*as a child of San Felice, having been born close 
by at Catania. 

“ Where are the women in the wonderful blue dresses? " 
Maurice asked, as they stepped into the road, “ and the ear¬ 
rings? I haven’t seen them yet.” 

“ They will come towards evening, signorino,” replied 
Gaspare, “ when it gets cool. They do not care to be in the 
sun dressed like that. It might spoil their things.” 

Evidently the promenade of these proud beauties was an 
important function. 

“ We must not miss them,” Maurice said to Maddalena. 

She looked conscious. 

“ No, signore.” 

“ They will all be here this evening, signore,” said Amedeo, 
“ for the giuochi di fuoco.” 

“ The giuochi di fuoco—they will be at the end? ” 
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“ Si, signore. After the giuochi di fuoco it is all finished.” 

Maurice stifled a sigh. “ It is all finished," Amedeo had 
said. But fori him? For him there would be the ride home 
up the mountam, the arrival upon the terrace before the house 
of the priest. At what hour would he be there? It would 
be very late, perhaps nearly at dawn, in the cold, still, sad hour 
when vitality is at its lowest* And Hermione? Would she 
be sleeping? How would they ijieet? How would he—? 

" Andiamo! Andiamo! " 

He cried out almost angrily 

“ Which is the wajf? ” 

“ All the auctions are held outside the town, signore,” said 
Amedeo. “ Follow me." 

Proudly he took the lead, glad to be useful ana important 
after the benefits that had been bestowed upon him, and hoping 
secretly that perhaps the rich Inglese would give him some¬ 
thing to spend, too, since monev was so plentiful for donkeys 
and clocks. 

“ They are in the flume, near the sea and the railway line." 

The railway line! When he heard that Maurice had a 
moment’s absurd sensation of reluctance, a desire to hold back, 
such as comes to a man who is unexpectedly asked to confront 
some danger. It seemed to him that if he went to the water¬ 
course he might be seen by Hermione and Artois as they passed 
by on their way to Marechiaro. But of coitfse they were 
coming from Messina! What a fool he was to-day! His 
recklessness seemed to have deserted him just when he wanted 
it most. To-day he was not himself. He was a coward. 
What it was that made him a coward he did not tell himself. 

“ Then we can all go together,” he said. “ Salvatore and 
all." 


“ Si, signore.” • 

Salvatore’s voice was dose at his ear, and he knew by the 
sound of it that the fisherman was smiling. 

14 We can all keep together, signore; then we shall be more 

gay.” 

They threaded their way through the throng. The violent 
jig of Bellini died away gradually, till it was faint in the dis¬ 
tance. At the end of the narrow street Maurice saw the large 
bulk of Etna. On this dear afternoon it looked quite close, 
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almost as if, when they got out of the street, they wo$Id be at 
its very foot, and would have to begin to climb. Maurice 
remembered his wild longing to carry Maddaleita off upon the 
sea, or to some eyrie in the mountains, to be alone with her in 
some savage place. Why ndt give all these people the slip now 
—somehow—when the fun of the fair was at its height, mount 
the donkeys, and ride straight for the huge mountain? There 
were caverns there and desolate lava wastes; there were 
almost impenetrable beech forests. Sebastiano had told him 
tales of them, those mighty forests thjt climbed up to green 
lawns looking down upon the Lipari Isles. He thought of 
their silence and their shadows, their beds made of the drifted 
leaves of the autumn. There would be no disturbance, no 
dashing of wills and of interests, but calm and silence and the 
time to love. He glanced at Maddalena. He could hardly 
help imagining that she knew what he was thinking of. Sal¬ 
vatore had dropped behind for a moment. Maurice did not 
know it, but the fisherman had caught sight of his comrades of 
Catania drinking in a roadside wine-shop, and had stopped to 
show them the note for a hundred francs, and to make them 
understand the position of affairs between him and the 
forestiere. Gaspare was talking eagerly to Amddeo about the 
things that were likely to be put up for sale at the auction. 

“ Maddalena ,’ 1 Maurice said to the girl, in a low voice, 
“ can you guess*what I am thinking about? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ No, signore.” 

“ You see the mountain! ” 

He pointed to the end of the little street. 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ I am thinking that I should like to go there now with 
you.” * 

“ Ma, signorino—the fiera! ” 

Her voice sounded plaintive with surprise and she glanced 
at her pea-green skirt. 

“ And this, signorino! ”—she touched it carefully with her 
slim fingers. “ How could I go in this? ” 

" When the fair is over, then, and you are m your every¬ 
day gown, Maddalena, I should like to carry you off to 
Etna.” 
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“ Th^y say there are briganti there.” 

“ Brigands—would you be afraid of them with me? ” 

" I don’t khow, signore. But what should we do there on 
Etna far away from the sea and from Marechiaro? ” 

“ We should ”—he whispered ih her ear, seizing this chance 
almost angrily, almost defiantly, with the thought of Salvatore 
in his mind—“ we should loVe each other, Maddalena. It is 
quiet in the beech forests on Etna. No one would come to 
disturb us, and—” 

A chuckle close to his ear made him start. Salvatore’s 
hand was on his arm, and Salvatore's face, looking wily and 
triumphant, was close to his. 

, “ Gaspare was wrong, there are splendid donkeys here. 
I have been talking to some friends who have seen 
them.” 

There was a tramp of heavy boots on the stones behind 
them. The fishermen from Catania were coming to see the 
fun. Salvatore was in glory. To get all and give nothing 
was in his opinion to accomplish the legitimate aim of a man’s 
life. And his friends, those who had dared to sneer and to 
whisper, and to imagine that he was selling his daughter for 
money, now knew the truth, and were here to witness his 
ingenuity. Intoxicated by his triumph, he began to show off 
his power over the Inglese for the benefit of the tramplers 
behind. He talked to Maurice with a loud familiarity, kept 
laying his hand on Maurice's arm as they walked, and even 
called him, with a half-jocose intonation, “ compare.” 
Maurice sickened at his impertinence, but was obliged to 
endure it with patience, and this act of patience brought to 
birth within him a sudden fierce longing for revenge, a longing 
to pay Salvatore out for his grossness, his greed, his sly and 
leering affectation of playing the slave when he was really 
indicating to his compatriots that he considered himself the 
master. Again Maurice heard the call of the Sicilian blood 
within him, but this time it did not call him to the tarantella, 
or to love. It called him to strike a blow.. But this blow 
could only be struck through Maddalena, could only be struck 
if he were traitor to Herraione. For a moment he saw every¬ 
thing red. Again Salvatore called him “ compare.” Sud¬ 
denly Maurice could not bear jt. 
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" Don't say that! ” he said. " Don't call me tha**! " 

He had almost hissed the words out. Salvatore started, 
and, for an instant, as they walked side by side, the two men 
looked at each other with pyes that told the truth. Then 
Salvatore, without asking for any explanation of Maurice’s 
sudden outburst, said,— , 

“ Va bene, signore, va benel I thought for to-day we were 
all compares. Scusi, scusi.’' 

There was a bitterness of irony in his voice. As he finished 
he swept off his soft hat and then replaced it more over his left 
ear than ever. Maurice knew at once that he had done the 
unforgivable thing, that he had stabbed a Sicilian's amour 
propre in the presence of witnesses of his own blood. Thfi 
fishermen from Catania had heard. He knew it from Salva¬ 
tore's manner, and an odd sensation came to him that Salva¬ 
tore had passed sentence upon him. In silence, and mechani¬ 
cally, he walked on to the end of the street. He felt like one 
who, having done something swiftly, thoughtlessly, is suddenly 
confronted with the irreparable, abruptly sees the future 
spread out before him bathed in a flash of crude light, the 
future transformed in a second by that act of his as a land¬ 
scape is transformed by an earthquake or a calm sea by a 
hurricane. 

And when the watercourse came in sight, with its crowd, 
its voices and itS multitude of beasts, he looked at it dully for 
a moment, hardly realising it. 

In Sicily the animal fairs are often held in the great water¬ 
courses that stretch down from the foot of the mountains to 
the sea, and that resemble huge highroads in the making, roads 
upon which the stones have been dumped ready for the steam¬ 
roller. In winter there is. sometimes a torrent of water rush¬ 
ing through them, but in summer they are dry, and look like 
wounds gashed in the thickly growing lemon and orange groves. 
The trampling feet of beasts can do no harm to the stones, and 
these watercourses in the summer season are of no use to any¬ 
body. They are, therefore, often utilised at fair time. Cattle, 
donkeys, mules are driven down to them in squadrons. 
Painted Sicilian carts are ranged upon their banks, with sets 
of harness, and the auctioneers, whose business it is to sell 
m iscel l a n eous articles, household furniture, stuffs, clocks, 
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ornaments, frequently descend into them, and mount a heap 
of stones to gain command of their gaping audience of con* 
ta d ini and the shrewder buyers from the towns. 

The watercourse of San Felice was traversed at its mouth 
by the railway line from Catania to Messina, which crossed it 
on a long bridge supported by stone pillars and buttresses, the 
bridge which, as Gaspare had said, had recently collapsed and 
was now nearly built up again. It was already in use, but 
the trains were obliged to crawl over it at a snail’s pace in 
order not to shake the unfinished masonry, and men were 
stationed at each end to signal to the driver whether he was 
to stop or whether he might venture to go on. Beyond the 
watercourse, upon the side opposite to the town of San Felice, 
was a series of dense lemon-groves, gained by a sloping bank 
of bare crumbling earth, on the top of which, close to the line 
and exactly where it came to the bridge, was a group of four 
old olive-trees, with gnarled, twisted trunks. These trees 
cast a patch of pleasant shade, from which all the bustle of 
the fair was visible, but at a distance, and as Maurice and his 
party came out of the village on the opposite bank, he whis¬ 
pered to Magdalena,— 

“ Maddalena! ” 

“ Si, signore? ” 

“ Let’s get away presently, you and I; let’s go and sit 
under those trees. I want to talk toy ou qifietly.” 

“ Si, signore? ” 

Her voice was lower even than his own. 

“ Ecco, signore! Ecco! ” 

Salvatore was pointing to a crowd of donkyes. 

“ Signorino! Signorino! ” 

“ What is it, Gaspare? ” 

“ That is the man who is going to sell the clock! ” 

The boy’s face was intent. His eyes were shining, and his 
glum manner had vanished, under the influence of a keen 
excitement. Maurice realised that very soon he would be free. 
Once his friends were in the crowd of buyers and sellers every¬ 
thing but the chance of a bargain would be forgotten. His 
own blood quickened but for a different reason. 

“What beautiful carts!” he said. “We have no such 
carts in England! ” 


C^L^.OF THE BLOOD 
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“ If you would like to buy a cart, signore—” began Sal¬ 
vatore. 

But Gaspare interrupted with violence. * 
u MacchSl What is the use of a cart to the signorino? 
He is going away to England. How can he take a cart with 
him in the train? ” 

“ He can leave the cart with me,'* said Salvatore, with 
open impudence. “ I can take care of it for the signore as 
well as the donkey.” 

“ Macch£! ” cried Gaspare, furiously. 

Maurice took him by the arm. 

“ Help me down the bank! Come on! ** 

He began to run, pulling Gaspare with him. When they 
got to the bottom, he said,— 

u It’s all right, Gaspare. I’m not going to be such a fool 
as to buy a cart. Now, then, which way are we going? ” 

“ Signore, do you want to buy a very good donkey, a very 
strong donkey, strong enough to carry three Germans to the 
top of Etna? Come and see my donkey. He is very cheap. 
I make a special price because the signore is simpatico. All 
the English are simpatici. Come this way, signore! Gaspare 
knows me. Gaspare knows that I am not birbante.” 

“Signorino! Signorino! Look at this clock! It plays 
the “ Tre Colori.* It is worth twenty-five lire, but I will make 
a special price for you because you love Sicily and are like a 
Siciliano. Gaspare will tell you—” 

But Gaspare elbowed away his acquaintances roughly. 

“ Let my padrone alone. He is not here to buy. He is 
only here to see the fair. Come on, signorino! Do not 
answer them. Do not take any notice. You must not buy 
anything or you will be cheated. Let me make the prices.” 

“ Yes, you make the prices. Per Bacco, how hot it is! ” 
Maurice pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

“ Maddalena, you'll get a sunstroke! ” he said. 

“ Oh, no, signore. I am accustomed to the sun.” 

“ But to-day it’s terrific! ” 

Indeed, the masses of stones in the watercourse seemed to 
draw and to concentrate the sun-rays. The air was alive with 
minute and dancing specks of light, and in the distance, seen 
under the railway bridge, the sea,, looked hot, a fiery blue that 
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was surely sweatingW the glare of the afternoon. The crowd 
of donkeys, of cattle, of pigs—there were many pigs on sale— 
looked both &ull and angry in the heat, and the swarms of 
Sicilians who moved slowly about among them, examining 
them critically, appraising their qualities and noting their 
defects, perspired in their festa clothes, which were mostly 
heavy and ill-adapted to summer-time. A small boy passed 
by, bearing in his arms a struggling turkey. He caught his 
foot in some stones, fell, bruised his forehead, and burst out 
crying, while the indignant and terrified bird broke away, 
leaving some feathers, and made off violently towards Etna. 
There was a roar of laughter from the people near. Some 
can to catch the turkey, others picked up the boy. Salvatore 
had stopped to see this adventure, and was now at a little dis¬ 
tance surrounded by the Catanesi, who were evidently deter¬ 
mined to assist at his bidding for a donkey. The sight of the 
note for a hundred lire had greatly increased their respect for 
Salvatore, and with the Sicilian instinct to go, and to stay, 
where money is, they now kept close to their comrade, eyeing 
him almost with awe as one in possession of a fortune. 
Maurice saw them presently examining a group of donkeys. 
Salvatore, wilh an autocratic air, and the wild gestures peculiar 
to him, was evidently laying down the law as to what each 
animal was worth. The fishermen stood by, listening atten¬ 
tively. The fact of Salvatore’s purchasing power gave him 
the right to pronounce an opinion. He was in glory. Maurice 
thanked Heaven for that. The man in glory is often the for¬ 
getful man. Salvatore, he thought, would not bother about 
his daughter and his banker for a little while. But how to get 
rid of Gaspare and Amedeo? It seemed to him that they 
would never leave his side. 

There were many wooden stands covered with goods for 
sale in the watercourse, with bales of stuff for suits and dresses, 
with hats and caps, shirts, cravats, boots and shoes, walking- 
sticks, shawls, household utensils, crockery, everything the 
contadino needs and loves. Gaspare, having money to lay out, 
considered it his serious duty to examine everything that was 
to be bought with slow minuteness. It did not matter whether 
the goods were suited to a masculine taste or not. He went 
into the mysteries of feminine attire with almost as much 
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assiduity as a mother displays when puying a daughter's 
trousseau, and insisted upon Maurice sharing Ins interest and 
caution. All sense of humour, all boyish sprightliness vanished 
from him in this important epoch of his life. The suspicion, 
the intensity of the bargaining contadino came to the surface. 
His usually bright face was quite altered. He looked elderly, 
subtle, and almost Jewish, as lie slowly passed from stall to 
stall, testing, weighing, measuring, appraising. 

It seemed to Maurice that this progress would never end. 
Presently they reached a stand covere^ with women's shawls 
and with aprons. 

*' Shall I buy an apron for my mother, signorino? "asked 
Gaspare. * 

“ Yes, certainly." 

Maurice did not know what else to say. The result of his 
consent was terrible. For a full half-hour they stood in the 
glaring sun, while Gaspare and Amedeo solemnly tried on 
aprons over their suits in the midst of a concourse of attentive 
contadini. In vain did Maurice say: "That’s a pretty one. 
I should take that one.” Some defect was always discover¬ 
able. The distant mother’s taste was evidently peculiar and 
not to be easily suited, and Maurice, not being familiar with 
it, was unable to combat such assertions of Gaspare as that 
she objected to pink spots, or that she could never be expected 
to put on an apron before the neighbours if the stripes upon it 
were of different colours and there was no stitching round the 
hem. For the first time since he was in Sicily the heat began 
to affect him unpleasantly. His head felt as if it were com¬ 
pressed in an iron band, and the vision of Gaspare, eagerly 
bargaining, looking Jewish, and revolving slowly in aprons of 
different colours, shapes^ and sizes, began to dance before 
his eyes. He felt desperate, and suddenly resolved to be 
frank. 

' Macchfc!" Gaspare was exclaiming, with indignant 
gestures of protest to the elderly couple who were in charge of 
the aprons, "it is not worth two soldi! It is not fit to be 
thrown to the pigs, and you ask me—” 

" Gaspare!" 

“Two lire—Madonna! Sangue di San Pancrazio, they 
ask me two lire! Macchfe!" , (He flung down the apron 
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passionately upon tfije stall.) “ Go and .find Lipari people to 
buy your dirt, don’t come to one from Marechiaro.” 

He took ufl another apron. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

“ One lira fifty? Madre mia, do you think I was bom in 
a grotto on Etna and have never—” 

“ Gaspare, listen to me! ” 

“ Scusi, signorino! I—” 

“ I’m going over there to sit down in the shade for a minute. 
After that wine I dranj: at dinner I’m a bit sleepy.” 

“ Si, signore. Shall I come with you? ” 

For once there was reluctance in his voice., and he looked 
down at the blue-and-white apron he had on with wistful eyes. 
It was a new joy to him to be bargaining in the midst of an 
attentive throng of his compatriots. 

“ No, no. You stay here and spend the money. Bid for 
the clock when the auction comes on.” 

* Oh, signore, but you must be here, too, then.” 

“ All right. Come and fetch me if you like. I shall oe 
over there under the trees.” 

He waved his hand vaguely towards the lemon groves. 

“ Now, choose a good apron. Don’t let them cheat you.” 

“ Macche! ” 

The boy laughed loudly, and turned eagerly to the stall 
again. 

“ Come, Maddalena! ” 

Maurice drew her quickly, anxiously, out of the crowd, and 
they began to walk across the watercourse towards the farther 
bank and the group of olive-trees. Salvatore had forgotten 
them. So had Gaspare. Both father and servant were taken 
by the fascination of the fair. At last! But how late it must 
be! How many hours had already fled away! Maurice 
scarcely dared to look at his watch. He feared to see the 
time. While they walked he said nothing to Maddalena, but 
when they reached the bank he took her arm and helped her 
up it, and when they were at the top he drew a long breath. 

“ Are you tired, signorino? ” 

“Tired—yes, of all those people. Come and sit down, 
Maddalena, under the olive-trees.” 

He took her by the hand.. Her hand was warm and dry. 
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pleasant to touch, to hold. As he" felt Jt in his the lesire to 
strike at Salvatore revived within him. / Salvatore was laugh¬ 
ing at him, was triumphing over him, triumphing in the get-all 
and give-nothing policy which he thought he was pursuing 
with such complete success. * Would it be very difficult to turn 
that success into failure? Maurice wondered for a moment, 
then ceased to wonder. Something in the touch of Madda- 
lena's hand told him that, if he chose, he could have his revenge 
upon Salvatore, and he was assailed by a double temptation. 
Both anger and love tempted him. If he stooped to do evil 
he could gratify two of the strongest desires in humanity, the 
desire to conquer in love and the desire to triumph in hate. 
Salvatore thought him such a fool, held him in such con¬ 
tempt ! Something within him was burning to-day as a cheek 
burns with shame, something within him that was like the 
kernel of him, like the soul of his manhood, which the fisher¬ 
man was sneering at. He did not say to himself strongly 
that he did not care what such men thought of him. He 
could not, for his nature was both reckless and sensitive. He 
did care, as if he had been a Sicilian half doubtful whether he 
dared to show his face in the piazza. And he had another 
feeling, too, which had come to him when Salvatore had 
answered his exclamation of irresistible anger at being called 
“ compare," the feeling that, whether he sinned against the 
fisherman or net, the fisherman meant to do him harm. The 
sensation might be absurd, would have seemed to him prob¬ 
ably absurd in England. Here, in Sicily, it sprang up and he 
had just to accept it, as a man accepts an instinct which guides 
him, prompts him. 

Salvatore had turned down his thumb that day. 

Maurice was not afraid of him. Physically he was quite 
fearless. But this sensation of having been secretly con¬ 
demned made him feel hard, cruel, ready perhaps to do a thing 
not natural to him, to sacrifice another who had never done 
him wrong. At that moment it seemed to him that it would 
be more manly to triumph over Salvatore by a double betrayal 
than to “ run straight," conquer himself and let men not of 
his code think of him as they would. 

Not of his code! But what was his code? Was it that of 
England or that of Sicily? Which strain of blood was govern- 
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ing bin# to-day? ^hich strain would govern him finally? 
Artois would ^have had an interesting specimen under his 
observant eyes had he been at the fair of San Felice. 

Maddalena willingly obeyed Maurice’s suggestion. 

“ Get well into the shade,” he said. “ There’s just enough 
to hold us, if we sit close together. You don’t mind that, do 
you? ” 

" No, signore.” 

“ Put your back against the trunk—there.” 

He kept his hat ofij Over the railway line from the hot- 
looking sea there came a little breeze that just moved his short 
hair and the feathers of gold about Maddaler.a’s brow. In 
the watercourse, but at some distance, they saw the black 
crowd of men and women and beasts swarming over the hot 
stones. 

“ How can they? ” Maurice muttered, as he looked down. 

“ Cosa? ” 

He laughed. 

“ I was thinking out loud. I meant how can they bargain 
and bother hour after hour in all that sun! ” 

“ But, signorino, you would not have them pay too much! ” 
she said, very seriously. “ It is dreadful to waste soldi.” 

“ I suppose—yes, of course it is. Oh, but there are so 
many things worth more than soldi. Dio mio! Let’s forget 
all that!” 

He waved his hand towards the crowd, but he saw that 
Maddalena was preoccupied. She glanced towards the water¬ 
course rather wistfully. 

“What is it, Maddalena? Ah, I know! The blue dress 
and the earrings! Per Bacco! ” 

“ No, signore—no, signore! ” 

She disclaimed quickly, reddening. 

“ Yes, it is. I had forgotten. But we can’t go now. 
Maddalena, we will buy them this evening. Directly it gets 
cool we’ll go, directly we’ve rested a little. But don’t think 
of them now. I’ve promised and I always keep a promise. 
Now, don’t think of that any more! ” 

He spoke with a sort of desperation. The fair seemed to 
be his enemy, and he had thought that it would be his friend. 
It was like a personage with ,a stronger influence than his, an 
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influence that could take away thatwhiqjh. he wished ifc retain, 
to fix upon himself. 

“ No, signore," Maddalena said, meekly, but still wistfully. 

“ Do you care for a blue dress and a pair of earrings more 
than you do for me? ” cried Maurice, with sudden roughness. 
“ Are you like your father? Do you only care for me for what 
you can get out of me? I believe you do! ” 

Maddalena looked startled, almost terrified, by his out¬ 
burst. Her lips trembled, but she gazed at him steadily. 

“ Non 6 vero.” 

The words sounded almost stem. 

“ I do—” he said. “ I do want to be cared for a little- 
just for myself.” • 

At that moment he had a sensation of loneliness like that 
of an utterly unloved man. And yet at that moment a great 
love was travelling to him—a love that was complete and 
flawless. But he did not think of it. He only thought that 
perhaps all this time he had been deceived, that Maddalena, 
like her father, was merely pleased to see him because he had 
money and could spend it. He sickened. 

“ Non e vero! ” Maddalena repeated. 

Her lips still trembled. Maurice looked at her doubtfully, 
yet with a sudden tenderness. Always when she looked 
troubled, even for an instant, there came to him the swift 
desire to protect her, to shield her. 

“ But why should you care for me?” he said. “ It is 
better not. For I am going away, and probably you will never 
see me again.” 

Tears came into Maddalena’s eyes. He did not know 
whether they were summoned by his previous roughness or 
his present pathos. He wanted to know. 

“ Probably I shall never come back to Sicily again,” he 
said, with pressure. 

She said nothing. 

“ It will be better not,” he added. “ Much better.” 

Now he was speaking for himself. 

“ There’s something here, something that I love and that’s 
bad for me. I’m quite changed here. I’m like another man.” 

He saw a sort of childish surprise creeping into her face. 

“ Why, signorino? ” she murmured. 
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He kept his handlon hers and hdid it on the warm ground. 

“ Perhaps j.t is th^ sun,” he said. “ I lose my head here, 
and I—lose my heart! ” 

She still looked rather surprised, and again her ignorance 
fascinated him. He thought that it was far more attractive 
than any knowledge could have been. 

“ I’m horribly happy here, but I oughtn't to be happy.” 

“ Why, signorino? It is better to be happy.” 

“ Per Dio! ” he exclaimed. 

Now a deep desir^ to have his revenge upon Salvatore 
came to him, but not at all because it would hurt Salvatore. 
The cruelty had gone out of him. Maddaler.a’s eyes of a 
child had driven it away. He wanted his revenge only be¬ 
cause it would be an intense happiness to him to have it. He 
wanted it because it would satisfy an imperious desire of tender 
passion, not because it would infuriate a man who hated him. 
He forgot the father in the daughter. 

“ Suppose I were quite poor, Maddalena! ” he said. 

“ But you are very rich, signorino.” 

” But suppose I were poor, like Gaspare, for instance. 
Suppose I were as I am, just the same, only a contadino, or a 
fisherman, as your father is. And suppose—suppose ”—he 
hesitated—“ suppose that I were not married! ” 

She said nothing. She was listening with deep but still 
surprised attention. c 

“ Then I could—I could go to your father and ask him—” 

He stopped. 

“ What could you ask him, signorino? 

” Can’t you guess? ” 

“ No, signore.” 

“ I might ask him to let me marry you. I should—if it 
were like that—I should ask him to let me marry you.” 

'* Dawero? ” 

An expression of intense pleasure, and of something more 
—of pride—had come into her face. She could not divest 
herself imaginatively of her conception of him as a rich fores- 
tiere, and she saw herself placed high above “ the other girls,” 
turned into a lady. 

“ Magari! ” she murmured, drawing in her breath, then 
breathing out. < 
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** You would be happy if I did that?/* 0 

** Magari! ” she said, again. 

He did not know what the word meant, but he thought it 
sounded like the most complete expression of satisfaction he 
had ever heard. 

“ I wish,” he said, pressing^ her hand, “ I wish I were a 
Sicilian of Marechiaro.” 

At this moment, while he was speaking, he heard in the 
distance the shrill whistle of an engine. It ceased. Then it 
rose again, piercing, prolonged, fierce syrely with inquiry. He 
put his hands to his ears. 

“ How beastly that is! ” he exclaimed. 

He hated it, not only for itself, but for the knowledge *it 
sharply recalled to his mind, the knowledge of exactly what he 
was doing, and of the facts of his life, the facts that the very 
near future held. 

“ Why do they do that? ” he added, with intense irritation, 

“ Because of the bridge, signorino. They want to know 
if they can come upon the bridge. Look! There is the man 
waving a flag. Now they can come. It is the train from 
Palermo.” 

“ Palermo! ” he said, sharply. 

“ Si, signore.” 

“But the train from Palermo comes the other way, by 
Messina! ” 

“Si, signore. But there are two, one by Messina and one 
by Catania. Ecco!” 

From the lemon-groves came the rattle of the approaching 
train. 

“ But—but—” 

He caught at his watcji, pulled it out. 

Five o’clock! 

He had taken his hand from Maddalena’s, and now he made 
a movement as if to get up. But he did not get up. Instead, 
he pressed back against the olive-tree, upon whose trunk he 
was leaning, as if he wished to force himself into the gnarled 
wood of it. He had an instinct to hide. The train came on 
very slowly. During the two or three minutes that elapsed 
before it was in his view Maurice lived very rapidly. He felt 
sure that Hermione and Artois were in the train. Hermione 
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had sail that they irould arrive at Cattaro at five-thirty. 
She had not siid whiqt way they were coming. Maurice had 
assumed that they would come from Messina because Her- 
mione had gone away by that route. It was a natural error. 
But now! If they were at the carriage-window! If they saw 
him! And surely they must c see him. The olive-trees were 
dose to the line and on a level with it. He could not get away. 
If he got up he would be more easily seen. Hermione would 
call out to him. If he pretended not to hear she might, she 
probably would, get ou+ of the train at the San Felice station 
and come into the fair. She was impulsive. It was just the 
sort of thing she might do. She would do it. He was sure 
she would do it. He looked at the watercourse, hard. The 
crowd of people was not very far off. He thought he detected 
the form of Gaspare. Yes, it was Gaspare. lie and Amedeo 
were on the outskirts of the crowd near the railway bridge. As 
he gazed, the train whistled once more, and he saw Gaspare 
turn round and look towards the sea. He held his breath. 

“ Ecco, signorino. Viene! ” 

Maddalena touched his arm, kept her hand upon it. She 
was deeply interested in this event, the traversing by the train 
of the unfinished bridge. Maurice was thankful for that. At 
least she did not notice his violent perturbation. 

“ Look, signorino! Look! ” 

In despite of himself, Maurice obeyed her. *fle wanted not 
to look, but he could not help looking. The engine, still 
whistling, crept out from the embrace of the lemon-trees, with 
the dingy line of carriages behind it. At most of the windows 
there were heads of people looking out. Third class—he saw 
soldiers, contadini. Second class—no one. Now the first- 
class carriages were coming. They were close to him. 

** Ah! ** 

He had seen Hermione. She was standing up, with her 
two hands resting on the door-frame and her head and 
shoulders outside of the carriage. Maurice sat absolutely still 
and stared at her, stared at her almost as if she were a stranger 
passing by. She was looking at the watercourse, at the crowd, 
eagerly. Her face, much browner than when she had left 
Sicily, was alight with excitement, with happiness. She was 
radiant. Yet he thought she looked old, older at least than 
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he had remembered. Suddenly, asHhe wain came veGy slowly 

upon the bridge, she drew in to speak tl someone behind her, 
and he saw vaguely Artois, pale, with a long Beard. He was 
seated, and he, too, was gazing out at the fair. He looked 
ill, but he, too, looked happy, much happier than he had in 
London. He put up a thin hand and stroked his beard, and 
Maurice saw wrinkles coming found his eyes as he smiled at 
something Hermione said to him. The train came to the 
middle of the bridge and stopped. 

“ Ecco! ” murmured Maddalena. " The man at the other 
end has signalled." • 

Maurice looked again at the watercourse. Gaspare was 
beyond the crowd now, and was staring at the train wfth 
interest, like Maddalena. Would it never go on? Maurice 
set his teeth and cursed it silently. And his soul said: " Go 
on! Go on! " again and again. " Go on! Go on! ” Now 
Hermione was once more leaning out. Surely she must see 
Gaspare. A man waved a flag. The train jerked back, 
jangled, crept forward once more, this time a little faster. In 
a moment they would be gone. Thank God! But what was 
Hermione doing? She started. She leaned further forward, 
staring into the watercourse. Maurice saw her face changing. 
A look of intense surprise, of intense inquiry, came into it. 
She took one hand swiftly from the door, put it behind her— 
ah, she had a pair of opera-glasses at her eyes now! The train 
went on faster. It was nearly off the bridge. But she was 
waving her hand. She was calling. She had seen Gaspare. 
And he? Maurice saw him start forward as if to run to the 
bridge. But the train was gone. The boy stopped, hesitated, 
then dashed away across the stones. 

" Signorino! Signorino! ” 

Maurice said nothing? 

"Signorino!" repeated Maddalena. "Look at Gaspare! 
Is he mad! Look! how he is running! ” 

Gaspare reached the bank, darted up it, and disappeared 
into the village. 

" Signorino, what is the matter? " 

Maddalena pulled his sleeve. She was looking almost 
alarmed. 

" Matter? Nothing." 
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Maui ice got up. LHe could not remain still. It was all 
over now. Ttjp fair yas at an end for him. Gaspare would 
reach the station before the train went on, would explain 
matters. Hermione would get out. Already Maurice seemed 
to see her coming down to the watercourse, walking with her 
characteristic slow vigour. It did not occur to him at first 
that Hermione might refuse to leave Artois. Something in 
him knew that she was coming. Fate had interfered now 
imperiously. Once he had cheated fate. That was when he 
came to the fair despite Hermione’s letter. Now fate was 
going to have her reveiige upon him. He looked at Madda- 
lena. Was fate working for her, to protect her? Would his 
legs be her gain? He did not know, for he did not know what 
would have been the course of his own conduct if fate had not 
interfered. He had been trifling, letting the current take him. 
It might have taken him far, but—now Hermione was coming. 
It was all over and the sun was still up, still shining upon the 
sea. 

“ Let us go into the fair. It is cooler now.” 

He tried to speak lightly. 

“ Si, signore.” 

Maddalen£ shook out her skirt and began to smile. She 
was thinking of the blue dress and the earrings. They went 
down into the watercourse. 

“ Signorino, what can have been the matter with Gaspare? ” 

u I don’t know.” 

“ He was looking at the train.” 

“ Was he? Perhaps he saw a friend in it. Yes, that must 
have been it. He saw a friend in the train.” 

He stared across the watercourse towards the village, seek¬ 
ing two figures, and he was conscious now of two feelings that 
fought within him, of two desires; a desire that Hermione 
should not come, and a desire that she should come. He 
wanted, he even longed, to have his evening with Maddalena. 
Yet he wanted Hermione to get out of the train when Gaspare 
told her that he—Maurice—was at San Felice. If she did not 
get out she would be putting Artois before him. The pale 
face at the window, the eyes that smiled when Hermione 
turned familiarly round to speak, had stirred within him the 
jealousy of which he had already been conscious more tha n 
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once. But now actual vision hid ni.de it fiercer. The 
woman who had leaned out looking at/the fajr belonged to 
him. He felt intensely that she was ms property. Madda- 
lena spoke to him again, two or three times. He did not hear 
her. He was seeing the wrihkles that came round the eyes of 
Artois when he smiled. 

“ Where are we going, signdrino? Are we going back to 
the town? ” 

Instinctively, Maurice was following in the direction taken 
by Gaspare. He wanted to meet fate half-way, to still, by 
action, the tumult of feeling within hftn. 

“ Aren’t the best things to be bought there? ” he replied. 
“ By the church where all those booths are? I think so.” . 

Maddalena began to walk a little faster. The moment 
had come. Already she felt the blue dress rustling about her 
limbs, the earrings swinging in her ears. 

Maurice did not try to hold her back. Nor did it occur to 
him that it would be wise to meet Hermione without Madda¬ 
lena. He had done no actual wrong, and the pale face of 
Artois had made him defiant. Hermione came to him with 
her friend. He would come to her with his. He did not 
think of Maddalena as a weapon exactly, but he'did feel as if, 
without her, he would be at a disadvantage when he and 
Hermione met. 

They were in the first street now. People were beginning 
to flow back from the watercourse towards the centre of the 
fair. They walked in a crowd and could not see far before 
them. But Maurice thought he would know when Hermione 
was near him, that he would feel her approach. The crowd 
went on slowly, retarding them, but at last they were near to 
the church of Sant' Onofrio and could hear the sound of music. 
The “ Intermezzo ” front “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” was being 
played by the Musica Mascagni. Suddenly, Maurice started. 
He had felt a pull at his arm. 

“ Signorino! Signorino!” 

Gaspare was by his side, streaming with perspiration and 
looking violently excited. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

He stopped, cast a swift look round. Gaspare was 
alone. 
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“ Signorino ”—thjb boy was breathing hard—" the sig¬ 
nora ”—he gulped—‘a the signora has come back.” 

The time Had come for acting. Maurice feigned surprise. 
“ The signora! What are you saying? The signora is in 
Africa.” 

" No, signore! She is here! ” 

“ Here in San Felice! ” 

" No, signore! But she was in the train. I saw her at 
the window. She waved her hand to me and called out— 
when the train was on the bridge. I ran to the station; Iran 
fast, but when I got there the train had just gone. The signora 
has come back, and we are not there to meet her! ” 

- His eyes were tragic. Evidently he felt that their absence 
was a matter of immense importance, was a catastrophe. 

“ The signora here! ” Maurice repeated, trying to make 
his voice amazed. “ But why did she not tell us? Why did 
not she say that she was coming? ” 

He looked at Gaspare, but only for an instant. He felt 
afraid to meet his great, searching eyes. 

" Non lo so.” 

Maddalena stood by in silence. The bright look of anti¬ 
cipation had gone out of her face, and was replaced by a con¬ 
fused and slightly anxious expression. 

“ I can’t understand it,” Maurice said, heavily. “ I can’t 
—was the signora alone, or did you see someone with her? ” 

“ The sick signore? I did not see him. I saw only the 
signora standing at the window, waving her hand—cosl! ” 
He waved his hand. 

“ Madonna! ” Maurice said, mechanically. 

“ What are we to do, signorino? ” 

41 Do! What can we do? The train has gone! ” 

“ Si, signore. But shall I fetch the donkeys? ” 

Maurice stole a glance at Maddalena. She was looking 
frankly piteous. 

“ Have you got the clock yet? ” he asked Gaspare. 

“ No, signore.” 

Gaspare began to look rather miserable, too. 

*' It has not been put up. Perhaps they are putting it up 
now.” 

” Gaspare,” Maurice said^ hastily, “ we can’t be back to 
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meet the signora now. Even if we Vent At once we should be 
hours late—and the donkeys are tired ./perhaps. They will 
go slowly unless they have a proper rest. It is a dreadful 
pity, but I think if the signora knew she would wish us to stay 
now till the fair is over. She would not wish to spoil your 
pleasure. Do you think she would? ” 

“No, signore. The signora* always wishes people to be 
happy.” 

“ Even if we went at once it would be night before we got 
back.” 

“ Si, signore.” * 

“ I think we had better stay—at any rate till the auction 
is finished and we have had something to eat. Then we will 

n 

6 ®* 

“ Va bene.” 

The boy sounded doubtful. 

“ La povera signora! ” he said. “ How disappointed she 
will be! She did want to speak to me. Her face was all red; 
she was so excited when she saw me, and her mouth was wide 
open like that! ” 

He made a grimace, with earnest, heartfelt sincerity. 

“ It cannot be helped. To-night we will explain every¬ 
thing and make the signora quite happy. Look here! Buy 
something for her. Buy her a present at the auction! ” 

“ Signorino* ” Gaspare cried. “ I will give her the dock 
that plays the ‘ Tre Colori ’! Then she will be happy again. 
Shall I? ” 

“Si, si. And meet me in the market-place. Then we 
will eat something and we will start for home.” 

The boy darted away towards the watercourse. His heart 
was light again. He had something to do for the signora, 
something that would make her very happy. Ah, when she 
heard the clock playing the “ Tre Colori! ” Mamma mia! 

He tore towards the watercourse in an agony lest he should 
be too late. 

Night was falling over the fair. The blue dress and the 
earrings had been chosen and paid for. The promenade of 
the beauties in the famous inherited brocades had taken place 
with £clat before the church of $aut’ Onofrio. Salvatore had 
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acquired a donkey of straVige beauty and wondrous strength, 
and Gaspare fiad reappeared in the piazza accompanied by 
Amedeo, both laden with purchases and shining with excite¬ 
ment and happiness. Gaspare's pockets were bulging, and 
he Walked carefully, carrying in ms hands a tortured-looking 
parcel. 

44 Dov'6 il mio padrone? h he asked, as he and Amedeo 
pushed through the dense throng. 41 Dov’& il mio padrone? ” 

He spied Maurice and Maddalena sitting before the ristor- 
ante listening to the performance of a small Neapolitan boy 
with a cropped head, who was singing street songs in a power¬ 
ful bass voice, and occasionally doing a few steps of a melan¬ 
choly dance upon the pavement. The crowd billowed round 
them. A little way off the “ Musica della citt&,” surrounded 
by a circle of coloured lamps, was playing a selection from the 
44 Puritani.” The strange ecclesiastical chant of the Roman 
ice-vendors rose up against the music as if in protest. And 
these three definite and fighting melodies—of the Neapolitan, 
the band, and the ice-vendors—detached themselves from a 
foundation of ceaseless sound, contributed by the hundreds 
of Sicilians who swarmed about the ancient church, infested 
the narrow side-streets of the village, looked down from the 
small balconies and the windows of the houses, and gathered 
in mobs in the wine-shops and the trattorie. 

44 Signorino! Signorino! Look!" • 

Gaspare had reached Maurice, and now stood by the little 
table at which his padrone and Maddalena were sitting, and 
placed the tortured parcel tenderly upon it. 

44 Is that the dock? ” 

Gaspare did not reply in words, but his brown fingers 
deftly removed tbs string and paper and undressed his treasure. 

44 Ecco! " he exclaimed. 

The clock was revealed, a great cirde of blue and white 
standing upon short brass legs, and ticking loudly. 

44 Speranza mia, non piangere, 

E il marinai fedele, 

Vedrai tomar dall* Africa 
Tra un anno quests vele—” 

bawled the little boy from Naples. Gaspare seized the clock, 
turned a handle, lifted his hand in a reverent gesture bespeak- 
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ing attention; there was a faint whin:, and then, sure Enough, 
the tune of the “ Tre Colori” was tinkldrl blithely forth. 
“Ecco!” repeated Gaspare, triumphantly. 

“ Mamma mia! ” murmured Maddalena, almost exhausted 
with the magic of the fair. 

" It's wonderful 1 ” said Maurice. 

He, too, was a little tired, but not in body. 

Gaspare wound the clock again, and again the tune was 
trilled forth, competing sturdily with the giant noises of the 
fair, a little voice that made itself audible by its clearness and 
precision. * 

“ Ecco! ” repeated Gaspare. “ Will not the signora be 
happy when she sees what I have brought her from the fair? V 
He sighed from sheer delight in his possession and the 
thought of his padrona's joy and wonder in it. 

“ Mangiamo? ” he added, descending from heavenly 
delights to earthly necessities. 

“Yes, it is getting late," said Maurice. “ The fireworks 
will soon be beginning, I suppose.** 

“ Not till ten, signorino. I have asked. There will be 
dancing first. But—are we going to stay? *' 

Maurice hesitated, but only for a second. 

“ Yes,’* he said. “ Even if we went now the signora 
would be in bed and asleep long before we got home. We will 
stay to the end? the very end.*’ 

“ Then we can say ‘ Good morning ’ to the signora when 
we get home,” said Gaspare. 

He was quite happy now that he had this marvellous 
present to take back with him. He felt that it would make 
all things right, would sweep away all lingering disappoint' 
ment at their absence and the want of welcome. 

Salvatore did not appear at the meal. He had gone off to 
stable his new purchase with the other donkeys, and now, 
having got a further sum of money out of the Inglese, was 
drinking and playing cards with the fishermen of Catania. 
But he knew where his girl and Maurice were, and that Gaspare 
and Amedeo were with them. And he knew, too, that the 
Inglese’s signora had come back. He told the news to the 
fishermen. 

“ To-night, when he gets home, his 4 cristiana ’ will be 
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waiting'for him. Per Diof it is over for him now. We shall 
see little more^of him!’ 

“ And get httle mcnre from him! ” said one of the fishermen, 
who was jealous of Salvatore’s good-fortune. 

Salvatore laughed loudly. H£ had drunk a good deal of 
wine and he had had a great deal of money given to him. 

“I shall find another English fool, perhaps!” he said. 
“ Chi lo sa? ” 

“ And his cri9tiana? ” asked another fisherman. “ What 
is she like? ” 

“ Like! ” cried SalVatore, pouring out another glass of 
wine and spitting on the discoloured floor, over which hens 
w^re running, “ what is any cristiana like? ” 

And he repeated the contadino’s proverb,— 

‘“La mugghieri h comu la gatta: si 1’accarizzi, idda ti 
gratta!'” 

“ Perhaps the Inglese will get scratched to-night,” said the 
first fisherman. 

“ I don’t mind,” rejoined Salvatore. “ Get us a fresh 
pack of cards, Fortunato. I’ll pay for ’em.” 

And he flung down a lira on the wine-stained table. 

Gaspare, now quite relieved in his mind, gave himself up 
with all his heart to the enjoyment of the last hours of the fair, 
and was unwearied in calling on his padrone to do the same. 
When th'i evening meal was over he led the party forth into 
the crowd that was gathered about the music, he took them to 
the shooting-tent and made them try their luck at the little 
figures which calmly presented grotesquely painted profiles 
to the eager aim of the contadini; he made them eat ices 
which they bought at the beflagged cart of the ecclesiastical 
Romans, whose eternally chanting voices made upon Maurice 
a sinister impression, suggesting to*his mind—he knew not 
why—the thought of death. Finally, prompted by Amedeo, 
he drew Maurice into a room where there was dancing. 

It was crowded with men and women, was rather dark and 
very hot. In a comer there was a grinding organ, whose 
handle was turned by a perspiring man in a long, woollen cap. 
Beside him, hunched up on a window-sill, was a shepherd boy 
who accompanied the organ upon a flute of reed. Round the 
walls stood a throng of gazers, and in the middle of the floor 
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the dancers performed vigorously, dancing now a poilla, now 
a waltz, now a mazurka, now an elaborate country-dance in 
which sixteen or twenty people took pit, now a tarantella, 
called by many of the contadini " La Fasola.” No sooner 
had they entered the room* than Gaspare gently but firmly 
placed his arm round his padrone’s waist, took his left hand 
and began to turn him about in a slow waltz, while Amedeo 
followed the example given with Maddalena. Round and 
round they went among the other couples. The organ in the 
comer ground out a wheezy tune. The reed flute of the 
shepherd boy twittered, as perhaps, long ago, on the great 
mountain that looked down in the night above the village, a 
similar flute twittered from the woods to Empedocles climbing 
upward for the last time towards the plume of smoke that 
floated from the volcano. And then Amedeo and Gaspare 
danced together and Maurice’s arm was about the waist of 
Maddalena. 

It was the first time that he had danced with her, and the 
mutual act seemed to him to increase their intimacy, to carry 
them a step forward in this short and curious friendship which 
was now, surely, very close to its end. They did not speak 
as they danced. Maddalena’s face was very solemn, like the 
face of one taking part in an important ceremonial. And 
Maurice, too, felt serious, even sad. The darkness and heat 
of the room, the melancholy with which all the tunes of a 
grinding organ seem impregnated, the complicated sounds 
from the fair outside, from which now and again the voices of 
the Roman ice-vendors detached themselves, even the tapping 
of the heavy boots of the dancers upon the floor of brick—all 
things in this hour moved him to a certain dreariness of the 
spirit which was touched with sentimentality. This fair day 
was coming to an end. fte felt as if everything were coming 
to an end. 

Every dog has his day. The old saying came to his mind. 
“ Every dog has his day—and mine is over.” 

He saw in the dimness of the room the face of Hermione 
at the railway-carriage window. It was the face of one on 
the edge of some great beginning. But she did not know. 
Hermione did not know. 

The dance was over. Another was formed, a country- 
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dance. ^ Again Maurice was Maddalena's partner. Then came 
“ La Fasola/'fn whidh Anfcdeo proudly showed forth his weU- 
known genius and Ga^>are rivalled him. But Maurice thought 
it was not like the tarantella upon the terrace before the house 
of the priest. The brilliancy, tHfe gaiety of that rapture in 
the sun were not present here among farewells. * A longing to 
be in the open air under the Stars came to him, and when at 
last the grinding organ stopped he said to Gaspare,— 

“ I’m going outside. You’ll find me there when you’ve 
finished dancing.” 

“ Va bene, signorifto. In a quarter of an hour the fire¬ 
works will be beginning.” 

# “ And then we must start off at once.” 

“Si, signore.” 

The organ struck up again and Amedeo took hold of 
Gaspare by the waist. 

“ Maddalena, come out with me.” 

She followed him. She was tired. Festivals were few in 
her life, and the many excitements of this long day had told 
upon her, but her fatigue was the fatigue of happiness. They 
sat down on a wooden bench set against the outer wall of the 
house. No bne else was sitting there, but many people were 
passing to and fro, and they could see the lamps round the 
“ Musica Leoncavallo,” and hear it fighting and conquering 
the twitter of the shepherd boy’s flute and the yeary wheezing 
of the organ within the house. A great, looming darkness 
rising towards the stars dominated the humming village. 
Etna was watching over the last glories of the fair. 

“ Have you been happy to-day, Maddalena? ” Maurice 
asked. 

“ Si, signore, very happy. And you? ” 

He did not answer. • 

" It will all be very different to-morrow,” he said. 

He was trying to realise to-morrow, but he could not. 

“ We need not think of to-morrow,” Maddalena said 

She arranged her skirt with her hands, and crossed one foot 
over the other. 

”Do you always live for the day?” Maurice asked 
her. 

She did not understand him. 
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“ I do not want to think of to-morrow,” she said. f “ There 
will be no fair then.” / $ 

“ And you would like always to be At the fair? ” 

“ Si, signore, always.” 

There was a great convifction in her simple statement. 

“ And you, signorino? ” 

She was curious about him to-night. 

“ I don’t know what I should like,” he said. 

He looked up at the great darkness of Etna, and again 
a longing came to him to climb up, far up, into those beech 
forests that looked towards the Isles t»f Lipari. He wanted 
greater freedom. Even the fair was prison. 

“ But I think,” he said, after a pause—“ I think I shoqjd 
like to carry you off, Maddalena, up there, far up on Etna.” 

He remembered his feeling when he had put his arms 
round her in the dance. It had been like putting his arms 
round ignorance that wanted to be knowledge. Who would 
be Maddalena’s teacher? Not he. And yet he had almost 
intended to have his revenge upon Salvatore. 

“ Shall we go now? ” he said. “ Shall we go off to Etna, 
Maddalena? ” 

" Signorino! ” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“ We must go home after the fireworks.” 

“ Why should we? Why should we not take the donkeys 
now? Gaspare is dancing. Your father is playing cards. 
No one would notice. Shall we? Shall we go now and get 
the donkeys, Maddalena? ” 

But she replied,— 

“ A girl can only go like that with a man when she is 
married.” 

“ That’s not true,” hfe said. “ She can go like that with 
a man she loves.” 

“ But then she is wicked, and the Madonna will not hear 
her when she prays, signorino.” 

“ Wouldn’t you do anything for a man you really loved? 
Wouldn’t you forget everything? Wouldn’t you forget even 
the Madonna? ” 

She looked at him. 

“Non lo so.” 
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It sAmed to him that he was answered. 

“ Wouldn’ij you forgetlthe Madonna for me?" he whis¬ 
pered* leaning toward* her.' 

There was a loud report close to them* a whizzing noise* a 
deep murmur from the crowd, and«tn the dear sky above Etna 
the first rocket burst, showering down a cataftct of golden 
stars* which streamed towards the earth* leaving trails of fire 
behind them. 

The sound of the grinding organ and of the shepherd boy’s 
flute ceased in the dancing-room, and the crowd within rushed 
out into the market-place. 

“ Signorino! Signorino! Come with me! We cannot 
see properly here! I know where to go. There will be wheels 
o? fire, and masses of flowers, and a picture of the Regina 
Margherita. Presto! Presto!” 

Gaspare had hold of Maurice by the arm. 

“ E’ finito! ” Maurice murmured. 

It seemed to him that the last day of his wild youth was 
at an end. 

“ E’ finito! ” he repeated. 

But there was still an hour. 

And wh(Tcan tell what an hour will bring forth? 



XVII 


r T was nearly two o’clock in the morning when Maurice and 
^ Gaspare said good-bye to Maddalena and her father on the 
road by Isola Bella. Salvatore had left the three donkeys at 
Cattaro, and had come the rest of the way on foot, while 
Maddalena rode Gaspare’s beast. 

“ The donkey yon bought is for Maddalena,” Maurice had 
said to him. 

And the fisherman had burst into effusive thanks. But 
already he had his eye on a possible customer in Cattaro. As 
soon as the Inglese had gone back to his own country the 
donkey would be resold at a good price. What did a fisher¬ 
man want with donkeys, and how was an animal to be stabled 
on the Sirens’ Isle? As soon as the Inglese was gone, Salva¬ 
tore meant to put a fine sum of money into his pocket. 

“ Addio, signorino!" he said, sweeping off bis hat with 
the wild, half-impudent gesture that was peculiar to him. “ 1 
kiss your hand and I kiss the hand of your signora.” 

He bent down his head as if he were going to translate the 
formal phrase iifto an action, but Maurice drew back. 

” Addio, Salvatore,” he said. 

His voice was low. 

" Addio, Maddalena! ” he added. 

She murmured something in reply. Salvatore looked 
keenly from one to the other. 

“ Are you tired, Maddalena? ” he asked, with a sort of 
rough suspicion. 

u Si,” she answered. 

She followed him slowly across the railway line towards 
the sea, while Maurice and Gaspare turned their donkeys’ 
heads towards the mountain. 

They rode upward in silence. Gaspare was sleepy. His 
head nodded loosely as he rode, but his hands never let go 
their careful hold of the clock. Round about him his many 
purchases were carefully disposed, fastened elaborately to 
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the big saddle. The rosds, faded now, were still above his 
ears. Maurice rode behii^L He was not sleepy. He felt 
as if he would never sleep again. 

As they drew nearer to the hpuse of,, the priest, Gaspare 
pulled himself together with an effort, half-burned on his 
donkey and looked round at his padrone. 

44 Signorino? ” 

“ Si.” 

44 Do you think the signora will be asleep? ” 

44 I don’t know. I suppose so.” 

The boy looked wise. 

44 I do not think so,” he said, firmly. 

* 44 What—at three o’clock in the morning! ” 

44 I think the signora will be on the terrace watching for 
us.” 

Maurice’s lips twitched. 

44 Chi lo sa? ” he replied. 

He tried to speak carelessly, but where was his habitual 
carelessness of spirit, his carelessness of a boy now? He felt 
that he had lost it forever, lost it in that last hour of the fair. 
44 Signorino! ” 

44 Well? ” 

44 Where were you and Maddalena when I was helping with 
the fireworks? ” 

44 Close by.” 

41 Did you see them all? Did you see the Regina Mar- 
gherita? ” 

44 Si ” 

44 1 looked round for you, but I could not see you.” 

. 44 There was such a crowd and it was dark.” 

44 Yes. Then you were there, where I left you? ” 

44 We may have moved a little, but we were not far off.” 

44 1 cannot think why I could not find you when the fire¬ 
works were over.” 

44 It was the crowd. I thought it best to go to the stable 
without searching for you.. I knew you and Salvatore would 
be there.” 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then he said,— 

44 Salvatore was very angry when he saw me come into the 
stable without you.” • 
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* Why? " 

“ He said I ought not to have ldft my padrone.” 

“ And what did you say? ” * « 

“ I told him I would hot be spoken to by him. If you had 
not come in just then I think there would have been a baruffa. 
Salvatore is a bad man, and always ready with his knife. And 
he had been drinking.” • 

“ He was quiet enough coming home.” 

“ I do not like his being so quiet.” 

“ What does it matter? ” 

Again there was a pause. Then Gaspare said,— 

“ Now that the signora has come back we shall not go any 
more to the Casa delle Sirene, shall we? ” # 

” No, I don’t suppose we shall go any more.” 

“ It is better like that, signorino. It is much better that 
we do not go.” 

Maurice said nothing. 

“ We have been there too often,” added Gaspare. “Iam 
glad the signora has come back. I am sorry she ever went 
away.” 

“ It was not our fault that she went,” Maurice said, in a 
hard voice like that of a man trying to justify something, to 
defend himself against some accusation. “ We did not want 
the signora to go.” 

“ No, signor.” 

Gaspare’s voice sounded almost apologetic. He was a 
little startled by his padrone’s tone. 

“ It was a pity she went,” he continued. “ The poor 
signora—” 

“ Why is it such a pity? ” Maurice interrupted, almost 
roughly, almost suspiciously. “ Why do you say ‘ the poor 
signora’?” • 

Gaspare stared at him with open surprise. 

“ I only meant—” 

“The signora wished to go to Africa. She decided for 
herself. There is no reason to call her the poor signora.” 

“ No, signore.” 

The boy’s voice recalled Maurice to prudence. 

“ It was very good of her to go,” he said, more quietly. 
“ Perhaps she has saved the life of the sick signore by going.” 
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“ Si? signore.** 

Gaspare slid no morel but as they rode np, drawing ever 
nearer to the bare m<9untam side and the house of the priest, 
Maurice’s heart reiterated the thought of the boy. Why had 
Hermione ever gone? What a rfladness it had all been, her 
going, his staying! He knew it now for a madness, a madness 
of the summer, of the hot, thd burning south. Iq this terrible 
quiet of the mountains, without the sun, without the laughter 
and the voices and the movement of men, he understood that 
he had been mad, that there had been something in him, not 
all himself, which had*run wild, despising restraint. And he 
had known that it was running wild, and he had thought to let 
i^ go just so far and no farther. He had set a limit of time to 
his wildness and its deeds. And he had set another limit. 
Surely he had. He had not ever meant to go too far. And 
then, just when he had said to himself “ E’ finito! ** the irre¬ 
vocable was at hand, the moment of delirium in which all 
things that should have been remembered were forgotten. 
What had led him? What spirit of evil? Or had be been 
led at all? Had not he rather deliberately forced his way to 
the tragic ^oal whither, through all these sunlit days, these 
starry nights, his feet had been tending? 

He looked upon himself as a man looks upon a stranger 
whom he has seen commit a crime which he could never have 
committed. Mentally he took himself into custody, he tried, 
he condemned himself. In this hour of acute reaction the cool 
justice of the Englishman judged the passionate impulse of the 
Sicilian, even marvelled at it, and the heart of the dancing 
Faun cried: 4 What am I—what am I really? ** and did not 
find the answer. 

“ Signorino! ** 

“Yes, Gaspare.'* • 

" When we get to that rock we shall see the house.** 

“ I know.*’ 

How eagerly he had looked upward to the little white 
house on the mountain on that first day in Sicily, with what 
joy of anticipation, with what an exquisite jsense of liberty and 
of peace! The drowsy wail of the pastorale had come floating 
down to him over the olive-trees almost like a melody that 
stole from paradise. But now he dreaded the turn of the 
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path. He dreaded to see the terrace wall, the snowy building 
it protected. And he felt as if he were drawing near to a 
terror, and as if he could not face it/did not know how to 
face it. 

“ Signoriqo, there is no light! Look! ” 

“ The signbra and Lucrezia # must be asleep at this hour.” 

“ If they are, what are we to do? Shall we wake them? 

‘ No, no.” 

He spoke quickly, in hope of a respite. 

“ We will wait—we will not disturb them.” 

Gaspare looked down at the parcel he was holding with 
such anxious care. 

" I would like to play the ‘ Tre Colori,* ” he said. • I 
would like the first thing the signora hears when she wakes 
to be the 1 Tre Colori.’ ” 

“ Hush! We must be very quiet.” 

The noise made on the path by the tripping feet of the 
donkeys was almost intolerable to him. It must surely wake 
the deepest sleeper. They were now on the last ascent where 
the mountain-side was bare. Some stones rattled downward, 
causing a sharp, continuous sound. It was answered by 
another sound, which made both Gaspare and Maurice draw 
rein and pull up. 

As on that first day in Sicily Maurice had been welcomed 
by the pastoitile, so he was welcomed by it now. What an 
irony that was to him! For an instant his lips curved in a 
bitter smile. But the smile died away as he realised things, 
and a strange sadness took hold of his heart. For it was not 
the ceramella that he heard in this still hour, but a piano 
played softly, monotonously, with a dreamy tenderness that 
made it surely one with the tenderness of the deep night. And 
he knew that Hermione had been watching, that she had 
heard him coming, that this was her welcome, a welcome from 
the depths of her pure, true heart. How much the music told 
him! How clearly it spoke to him! And how its caress 
flagellated his bare soul! Hermione had returned expectant 
of welcome and had found nothing, and instead of coming out 
upon the terrace, instead of showing surprise, vexation, jealous 
curiosity, of assuming the injured air that even a good woman 
can scarcely resist displaying in a moment of acute disappoint- 
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ment, she sent, forth this, delicate salutation to him from 
afar, the sweetest that she knew, the one she herself loved 
best. 

Tears came into his eyes as he listened. Then he shut his 
eyes and said to himself, shuddering,— 

“ Oh, you beast! you beast!” 

" It is the signora! ” said Gaspare, turning round on his 
donkey. “ She does not know we are here, and she is playing 
to keep herself awake.” 

He looked down at his clock, and his eyes began to shine. 

"Iam glad the signora is awake! ” he said. " Signorino, 
let us get off the donkeys and leave them at the arch, and let 
us* go in without any noise.” 

“But perhaps the signora knows that we are here,” 
Maurice said. 

Directly he had heard the music he had known that Her- 
mione was aware of their approach. 

“ No, no, signore. I am sure she does not, or she would 
have come out to meet us. Let us leave the donkeys! ” 

He sprang off softly. Mechanically, Maurice followed his 
example. . 

Now, signore! ” 

The boy took him by the hand and led him on tiptoe to the 
terrace, making him crouch down close to the open French 
window. The pastorale was louder here. It* never ceased, 
but returned again and again with the delicious monotony that 
made it memorable and wove a spell round those who loved 
it. As he listened to it, Maurice fancied he could hear the 
breathing of the player, and he felt that she was listening, too, 
listening tensely for footsteps on the terrace. 

Gaspare looked up at him with bright eyes. The boy’s 
whole face was alive with a gay and mischievous happiness, as 
he turned the handle at the back of his clock slowly, slowly, 
till at last it would turn no more. Than there tinkled forth to 
join the pastorale the clear trilling melody of the “ Tre Colori.” 

The music in the room ceased abruptly. There was a 
rustling sound as the player moved. Then Hermione’s voice, 
with something trembling through it that was half a sob, half 
a little burst of happy laughter, called out,— 

“ Gaspare, how dare you interrupt my concert? ” 
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44 Signora! Signora!* 1 cried Gaspare, and, springing up, 
he darted into the sitting-room. 

But Maurice, though he lifted himSelf up quickly, stood 
where he was with his hand set hard against the wall of the 
house. He heard Gaspare* kiss Hermione’s hand. Then he 
heard her say,V- 

“ But, but, Gaspare—? ” 

He took his hand from the wall with an effort. His feet - 
seemed glued to the ground, but at last he was in the room. 

41 Hermione! 11 he said!. 

4t Maurice! 11 

He felt her strong hands, strong and yet soft like all the 
woman, on his. 

u Cento di questi giomi! 11 she said. 44 Ah, but it is better 
than all the birthdays in the world! 11 

He wanted to kiss her—not to please her, but for himself 
he wanted to kiss her—but he dared not. He felt that if his 
lips were to touch hers—she must know. To excuse his avoid¬ 
ance of the natural greeting he looked at Gaspare. 

44 1 know! ” she whispered. 44 You haven’t forgotten! 11 

She was alluding to that morning on the ternjce when he 
came up from the fishing. They loosed their hands. Gaspare 
set the clock playing again. 

“ What a beauty! ” Hermione said, glad to hide her 
emotion for a foment till she and Maurice could be alone. 
44 What a marvel! Where did you find it, Gaspare—at the 
fair? 11 

44 Si, signora! 11 

Solemnly he handed it, still playing brightly, to his padrona, 
just a little reluctantly, perhaps, but very gallantly 

44 It is for you, signora.” 

44 A present—oh, Gaspare! ” 

Again her voice was veiled. She put out her hand and 
touched the boy's hand. 

44 Grazie! How sweetly it plays! You thought of me! ” 

There was a silence till the tune was finished. Then Maurice 
said,— 

44 Hermione, I don’t know what to say. That we should 
be at the fair the day you arrived! Why—why didn’t you 
tell me? Why didn't you write? ” 
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“ You didn’t know, then! ” 

The words came very quickly, very eagerly. 

“ Know! Didn’t tucreiia tell you that we had no idea? ” 
“ Poor Lucrezia! She’s in a dreadful condition. I found 
her in the village.” , ^ 

" No! ” Maurice cried, thankful to turn tife conversation 
from himself, though only for an instant. “ I specially told 
her to stay here. I specially—” , 

“ Well, but, poor thing, as you weren’t expecting me! 
But I wrote, Maurice, I wrote a letter idling you everything, 
the hour we were coming—” 

“ It’s Don Paolo! ” exclaimed Gaspare, angrily. “ He 
hides away the letters. He lets them lie sometimes in his 
office tor months. To-morrow I will go and tell him what I 
think; I will turn out every drawer.” 

“ It is too bad! ” Maurice said. 

“ Then you never had it? ” 

“ Hermione ”—he stared at the open door—“ you think 
we should have gone to the fair if—” 

“No, no, I never thought so. I only wondered. It all 
seemed so strange.” 

“ It is too horrible! ” Maurice said, with heavy emphasis. 
“ And Artois—no rooms ready for him. What can he have 
thought? ” 

“ As I did, that there had been a mistake.* What does it 
matter now? Just at the moment I was dreadfully, oh, 
dreadfully disappointed. I saw Gaspare at the fair. And 
you saw me, Gaspare? ” 

“ Si, signora. I ran all the way to the station, but the 
train had gone.” 

“ But I didn’t see you, Maurice. Where were you? ” 
Gaspare opened his lips to speak,*but Maurice did not give 
him time. 

“ I was there, too, in the fair.” 

“ But of course you weren’t looking at the train? ” 

“ Of course not. And when Gaspare told me, it was too 
late to do anything. We couldn’t get back in time, and the 
donkeys were tired, and so—” 

“ Oh, I’m glad you didn’t hurry back. What good would 
it have done then ? ” 
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There was a touch of constraint in her voice. 

“ You must have thought I should be in bed.” 

“ Yes, we did.” 

“ And so I ought to be now. I believe I am tremendously 
tired, but—but I’m so tremendously something else that I 
hardly know.'t 

The constraint had gone. 

“ The signora is happy because she is back in my country^” 
Gaspare remarked, with pride and an air of shrewdness. 

He nodded his head. The faded roses shook above his 
ears. Hermione smiled at him. 

“ He knows all about it,” she said. “ Well, if we are ever 
to go to bed—” 

Gaspare looked from her to his padrone. 

“ Buona notte, signora,” he said, gravely. “ Buona notte, 
signorino. Buon riposo! ” 

“ Buon riposo! ” echoed Hermione. “ It is blessed to hear 
that again. I do love the clock, Gaspare.” 

The boy beamed at her and went reluctantly away to find 
the donkeys. At that moment Maurice would have given 
almost anything to keep him. He dreaded unspeakably to 
be alone with Hermione. But it had to be. He must face it. 
He must seem natural, happy. 

“ Shall I put the clock down? ” he asked. 

He went to her, took the clock, carried it to the writing- 
table, and put it down. 

“ Gaspare was so happy to bring it to you.” 

He turned. He felt desperate. He came to Hermione 
and put out his hands. 

“ I feel so bad that we weren’t here,” he said. 

“That is it!” 

There was a sound o*f deep relief in her voice. Then she 
had been puzzled by his demeanour! He must be natural; 
but how? It seemed to him as if never in all his life could he 
have felt innocent, careless, brave. Now he was made of 
cowardice. He was like a dog that crawls with its belly to the 
floor. He got hold of Hermione’s hands. 

“ I feel—I feel horribly, horribly bad! ” 

Speaking the absolute truth, his voice was absolutely 
sincere, and he deceived her utterly. 
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“ Maurice," she said, “ I believe it’s upset you so much 
that—that you c are shy of me." 

She laughed happily. * 

** Shy—of me!" 

He tried to laugh, too, and kissed her abruptly, awkwardly. 
All his natural grace was gone from him. But ynen he kissed 
^ier she did not know it; her lips clung to his with a tender 
passion, a fealty that terrified him. 

"She must know!" he thought. “She must feel the 
truth. My lips must tell it to her." 

And when at last thfiy drew away from each other his eyes 
asked her furiously a question, asked it of her eyes, 
o" What is it, Maurice? " 

He said nothing. She dropped her eyes and reddened 
slowly, till she looked much younger than usual, strangely like 
a girl. 

“ You haven’t—you haven’t—? " 

There was a sound of reserve in her voice, and yet a sound 
of triumph, too. She looked up at him again. 

“ Do you guess that I have something to tell you? " she said 
slowly. ^ 

“ Something to tell me? " he repeated, dully. 

He was so intent on himself, on his own evil-doing, that it 
seemed to him as if everything must have some connection 
with it. 


a 


“ Ah," she said, quickly; “ no, I see you weren’t.” 

“ What is it? ” he asked, but without real interest. 

“ I can’t tell you now," she said. 

Gaspare went by the window leading the donkeys. 

“ Buona notte, signora! ” 

It was a very happy voice. 

“ Buona notte, Gaspare. Sleep well." 

Maurice caught at the last words. 

“ We must sleep," he said. “ To-morrow we’ll—we’ll—” 
“Tell each other everything. Yes, to-morrow! " 

She put her arm through his. 

“ Maurice, if you knew how I feel! ” 

“ Yes? ’’ he said, trying to make his voice eager, buoyant. 
Yes ? 

“ If you knew how I've been longing to be back! And so 
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often I’ve thought that I never should be here f with you again, 
just in the way we were! ” 

He cleared his throat. 

“ Why? ” 

“ It is so. difficult to repeat $ great, an intense happiness, 
I think. ButVwe will, we are repeating it, aren’t we? ” 

“ Yes.’* 

“ When I got to the station to-day, and—and you werfidft 
there, I had a dreadful foreboding. It was foolish. The 
explanation of your not being there was so simple. Of course 
I might have guessed it.” 9 

“ Of course.” 

“ But in the first moment I felt as if you weren’t there 
because I had lost you forever, because you had been taken 
away from me forever. * It was such an intense feeling that it 
frightened me, it frightened me horribly. Put your arm 
round me, Maurice. Let me feel what an idiot I have 
been! ” • 

He obeyed her and put his arm round her, and he felt as if 
his arm must tell her what she had not learned from his lips. 
And she thought that now he must know the truth she had not 
told him. 

“ Don’t think of dreadful things,” he said. 

“ I won’t any more. I don't think I could with you. To 
me you alwajfc mean the sun, light, and life, and all that is 
brave and beautiful! ” 

He took his arm away from her. 

“Come, we must sleep, Hermione! ” he said. f< It’s 
nearly dawn. I can almost see the smoke on Etna.” 

He shut the French window and drew the bolt. 

She had gone into the bedroom and was standing by the 
dressing-table. She did not know why, but a great shyness 
had come upon her. It was like a cloud enveloping her. 
Never before had she felt like this with Maurice, not even when 
they were first married. She had loved him too utterly to be 
shy with him. Maurice was still in the sitting-room, fastening 
the shutters of the window. She heard the creak of wood, the 
clatter of the iron bar falling into the fastener. Now he would 
come. 

But he did not come. He was moving about in the room. 
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She heard papers rustling, then the lid of the piano shut down. 
He was putting 1 everything in order. 

This orderliness was so uh usual in Maurice that it made a 
disagreeable impression upon her. She began to feel as if he 
did not want to come into the bedroom; as if he were trying 
to put off the moment of coining. She remembered that he 
had seemed shy of her. What had come to them both to* 
night? Her instinct moved her to break through this pain¬ 
ful/* this absurd constraint. 

" Maurice! ” she called. 

“ Yes/’ 

His voice sounded odd to her, almost like the voice of some 
other man, some stranger. 

“ Aren’t you coining? ” 

“ Yes, Hermione.” 

But still he did not come. After a moment, he said,— 

“ It's awfully hot to-night! ” 

“.After Africa it seems quite cool to me.” 

“ Does it? I’ve been—since you’ve been away I’ve been 
sleeping nearly always out-of-doors on the terrace.” 

Now he £ame to the doorway and stood there. He looked 
at the white room, at Hermione. She had on a white tea-gown. 
It seemed to him that everything here was white, everything 
but his soul. He felt as if he could not come into this room, 
could not sleep here to-night, as if it would be«a desecration. 
When he stood in the doorway the painful shyness returned 
to her. 

“ Have you? ” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you—would* you rather sleep there to-night? ” 

She did not mean to say it. It was the last thing she 
wished to say. Yet she said it. It* seemed to her that she 
was forced to say it. 

“ Well, it’s much cooler there.” 

She was silent. > 

“ I could just put one or two rugs and cushions on the seat 
by the waU,” he said. “ I shall sleep like a top. Tm awfully 
tired!” 

“ But—but the sun will soon be up, won't it? ” 

“ Oh—then I can come in.” 
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11 All right.” 

“ 1*11 take the rugs from the sitting-room. 1 1 say—how’s 
Artois? ’* * * 

“ Much better, but he’s still weak.” 

“ Poor chap!” 

“ He’ll rideyip to-morrow on a donkey.” 

“ Good! I’m—I’m most awfully sorry about his rooms.” 

“ What does it matter? I’ve made them quite nic^ 
already. He’s perfectly comfortable.” f 

“ I’m glad. It's all—it’s all been such a pity—about to¬ 
day, I mean.” * 

“ Don’t let’s think of it! Don’t let’s think of it any more.” 

A passionate sound had stolen into her voice. She moved 
a step towards him. A sudden idea had come to her, an idea 
that stirred within her a great happiness, that made a flame 
of joy spring up in her heart. 

“ Maurice, you—you—” 

“ What is it? " he asked. » 

> “ You aren’t vexed at my staying away so long? You 

aren’t vexed at my bringing Emile back with me?” 

“ No, of course not,” he said. “ But—but I wish you 
hadn’t gone away.” 

And then he disappeared into the sitting-room, collected 
the rugs and cushions, opened the French window, and went 
out upon the terrace. Presently he called out,— 

“ I shall sleep as I am, Hermione, without undressing. 
I’m awfully done. Good-night.” 

" Good-night! ” she called. 

There was a quiver in her voice. And yet that flame of 
happiness had not quite died down. She said to herself,— 

“ He doesn’t want me to know. He’s too proud. But 
he has been a little jealoifc, perhaps.” She remembered how 
Sicilian he was. 

“ But I’ll make him forget it all,” she thought, eagerly. 
“To-morrow—to-morrow it will be all right. He’s missed 
me, he’s missed me! ” 

That thought was very sweet to her. It seemed to explain 
all things; this constraint of her husband, which had reacted 
upon her, this action of his in preferring to sleep outside— 
everything. He had always been like a boy. He was like a 
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boy now. He could not conceal his feelings. He did not 
doubt her. She knew that. But he had been a little jealous 
about her friendship far Entile. 

She undressed. When she was ready for bed she hesitated 
a moment. Then she put a white shawl round her shoulders 
and stole quickly out of the room. She came u^on the terrace. 

^ The stars were waning. The grey of the dawn was in the sky 
towards the east. Maurice, stretched upon the rugs, with his 
facij turned towards the terrace wall, was lying still. She 
went to him, bent down, and kissed him. 

“ I love you,” she Whispered—" oh, so much! ” 

She did not wait, but went away at once. When she was 
gone he put up his hand to his face. On his cheek there was 
a tear. 


"God forgive me!” he said to himself, 
me!” 


“God forgive 


His body was shaken by a sob. 



XVIII 


TXrHEN the sun came up over the rim of the sea Maurice 
v * ceased from his pretence of sleep, raised himself orc¬ 
his elbow, then sat upright and looked over the ravine to 
rocks of the Sirens’ Isle. The name seemed to him now a 
fatal name, and everything connected with his sojourn in 
Sicily fatal. Surely there had been a malign spirit at work. 
In this early morning hour his brain, though unrefreshed by 
sleep, was almost unnaturally clear, feverishly busy. Some¬ 
thing had met him when he first set foot in Sicily—so he 
thought now—had met him with a fixed and evil purpose. 
And that purpose had never been abandoned. 

Old superstitions, inherited perhaps from a long chair} of 
credulous Sicilian ancestors, were stirring in him. He did not 
laugh at his idea, as a pure-blooded Englishman would have 
laughed. He pondered it. He cherished it. 

On his very first evening in Sicily the spirit had led him tQ 
the wall, had directed his gaze to the far-off light in the house 
of the sirens. He remembered how strangely the little light 
had fascinated his eyes, and his mind through his eyes, how he 
had asked what it was, how, when Hermione had called him to 
come in to sleep, he had turned upon the steps to gaze down on 
it 'once more. Then he had not known why he gazed. Now 
he knew. The spirit that had met him by the sea in Sicily 
had whispered to him to look, and he had obeyed because he 
could not do otherwise. 


He dwelt upon that thought, that he had obeyed because 
he had been obliged to obey. It was a palliative to his mental 
misery and his hatred of himself. The fatalism that is linked 
with superstition got hold upon him and comforted him a 
little. He had not been a free agent. He had had to do as he 
had done. Everything had been arranged so that he might 
sin. The night of the fishing had prepared the way for the 
night of the fair. If Hermione had stayed—but of course she 
had not stayed. The spirit that had kept him in Sicily had 
t 289 s 
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sent her acros| the sea to Africa. In the full flush of his hot- 
blooded youth, intoxicated by his first knowledge of the sun 
and of love, he had been left quite alone. Newly married, he 
had been abandoned by his wife, for a good, even perhaps a 
noble reason. Still, he had been Abandoned—to himself and 
the keeping of that spirit. ° Was it any won<kr that he had 
,..fallen? He strove to think tfiat it was not. In the night he 
cowered before Hermione and had been cruel with himself. 
Now, in the sunshine, he showed fight. He strove to find 
excuses for himself. If he did not find excuses he felt that he 
could not face the day/iace Hermione in sunlight. 

And now that the spirit had led him thus far, surely its 
work was done, surely it would leave him alone. He tried to 
believe that. 

Then he thought of Maddalena. 

She was there, down there where the rising sun glittered 
on the sea. She surely was awake, as he was awake. She 
was thinking, wondering—perhaps weeping. 

He got up. He could not look at the sea any more. The 
name “ House of the Sirens ” suddenly seemed to him a 
terrible misnomer, now that he thought of Maddalena perhaps 
weeping by the sea. 

He had his revenge upon Slavatore, but at what a cost! 

Salvatore! The fisherman's face rose up before him . If 
he ever knew! Maurice remembered his ^sensation that 
already, before he had done the fisherman any wrong, the 
fisherman had condemned him. Now there was a reason for 
condemnation. He had no physical fear of Salvatore. He 
was not a man to be physically afraid of another man. But 
if Salvatore eve*- knew he might tell. He might tell Her¬ 
mione. That thought brought with it to Maurice a cold as of 
winter. The malign spirit might sfill have a purpose in con¬ 
nection with him, might still be near him full of intention. He 
felt afraid of the Sicily he had loved. He longed to leave it. 
He thought of it as an isle of fear, where terrors walked in the 
midst of the glory of the sunshine, where fatality lurked beside 
the purple sea. 

u Maurice! ” 

He started. Hermione was on the steps of the sitting- 
room. 
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“ You’re not sleeping! ” he said. 

He felt as if she had been there reading all his thoughts* 

“ And you! ” she answered. * 

“ The sun woke me.” 

He lied instinctively. AH hi| life with her would be a lie 
now, could ne^er be anything else—unless— 

He looked at her hard and long in the eyes for the first 
time since they had met after her return. Suppose he w*fe 
to tell her, now, at once, in the stillness, the wonderful i|fno- 
cence and clearness of the dawn! For a moment he felt that 
it would be an exquisite relief, a casting down of an intolerable 
burden. She had such a splendid nature. She loved sincerity 
as she loved God. To her it was the one great essential 
quality, whose presence or absence made or marred the beauty 
of a human soul. He knew that. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” she said, coming 
down to him with the look of slow strength that was always 
characteristic of her. * 

He dropped his eyes. 

“I don’t know. How do you mean? ” 

“ As if you had something to tell me.” 

" Perhaps—perhaps I have,” he answered. 

He was on the verge, the very verge of confession. She 
put her arm through his. When she touched him the impulse 
waned, but it Aid not die utterly away. 

u Tell it me,” she said. “ I love to hear everything you 
tell me. I don’t think you could ever tell me anything that 
I should not understand.” 

“ Are you—are you sure? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ But ”—he suddenly^ remembered some words of hers 
that, till then, he had forgotten—“ but you had something to 
tell me.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 want to hear it.” 

He could not speak yet. Perhaps presently he would be 
able to. 

“ Let us go up to the top of the mountain,” she answered. 
“ 1 feel as if we could see the whole island from there. And 
up there we shall get all the winc^ of the morning.” 
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They turned towards the steep, bare slope and climbed it, 
while the sun rose higher, as if attending them. At the sum¬ 
mit there was a heap of stones. 

“ Let us sit here,” Hermione s|dd. 44 We can see every¬ 
thing from here, all the glorias of the dawn.” 

44 Yes.” 

. He was so intensely preoccupied by the debate within him 
tnltthe did not remember that it was here, among these stones 
whets they were sitting, that he had hidden the fragments of 
Hermione’s letter from Africa telling him of her return on the 
day of the fair. 

They sat down with their faces towards the sea. The air 
up* here was exquisitely cool. In the pellucid clearness of 
dawn the coast-line looked enchanted, fairy-like and full of 
delicate mystery. And its fading, in the far distance, was like 
a calling voice. Behind them the ranges of mountains held 
a few filmy white clouds, like laces, about their rugged peaks. 
The %ea was a pale blue stillness, shot with soft greys and 
mauves and pinks, and dotted here and there with black 
specks that were the boats of fishermen. 

Hermione sat with her hands clasped round her knees. 
Her face, browned by the African sun, was intense with feeling. 

44 Yes,” she said, at last, 44 1 can tell you here.” 

She looked at the sea, the coast-line, then turned her head 
and gazed at the mountains. * 

44 We looked at them together,” she continued— 44 that 
last evening before I * went away. Do you remember, 
Maurice? ” 

44 Yes.” 

44 From the arch. It is better up here. Always, when I 
am very happy or very sad, my instinct would be to seek a 
mountain-top. The sight of great spaces seen from a height 
teaches one, I think.” 

44 What?” 

44 Not to be an egoist in one’s joy; not to be a craven in 
one’s sorrow. You see, a great view suggests the world, the 
vastness of things, the multiplicity of life. I think that must 
be it. And of course it reminds one, too, that one will soon 
be going away.” 

44 Going away? ” , 
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“ Yes. * The mountains will endure ”—bijt we—! ” 

“ Oh, you mean death.” 

“ Yes. What is it makes one think most of death when— 
when life, new life, is very near? ” 

She had been gazing at*the mountains and the sea, but now 
she turned anjl looked into his lace. 

“ Don’t you understand what I have to tell you? ” she 
asked. f' 

He shook his head. He was still wondering whether he 
would dare to tell her of his sin. And he did not know: At 
one moment he thought that he could*do it, at another that he 
would rather throw himself over the precipice of the mountain 
than do it. 

“ I don’t understand it at all.” 

There was a lack of interest in his voice, but she did not 
notice it. She was full of the wonder of the morning, the 
wonder of being again with him, and the wonder of what she 
had to tell him. » 

“ Mamice ”—sho put her hand on his—“ the night I was 
crossing the sea to Africa I knew. All these days I have kept 
this secret from you because I could not write it. It seemed 
to me too sacred. I felt I must be with you when I told it. 
That night upon the sea I was very sad. I could not sleep. 
I was on deck looking always back, towards Sicily and you. 
And just wheft the dawn was coming I—I knew that a child 
was coming, too, a child of mine and yours.” 

She was silent. Her hand pressed his, and now she was 
again looking towards the sea. And it seemed to him that her 
face was new, that it was already the face of a mother. 

He said nothing and he did not move. He looked down 
at the heap of stones by which they were sitting, and his eyes 
rested on a piece of paper covered with writing. It was a 
fragment of Hermione's letter to him. As he saw it something 
sharp and cold, like a weapon made of ice, seemed to be plunged 
into him. He got up, pulling hard at her hand. She obeyed 
his hand. 

“ What is it? ” she said, as they stood together. “ You 
look—” 

He had become pale. He knew it. 

“ Hermione! ” he said. 
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He was actually panting as if he had been running. He 
moved a few steps towards the edge of the summit. She 
followed him. 

" You are angry that I didn’t tell you! But—I wanted to 
say it. I wanted to—to—” * 

She lifted his hands to her^lips. 

“ Thank you for giving me* a child,” she saicu 

Then tears came into his eyes and ran down over his cheeks. 
Th^t he should be thanked by her—that scourged the genuine 
gooa in him till surely blood started under the strokes. 

“ Don’t thank me! * he said. “ Don’t do that! I won’t 
have it! ” 

• His voice sounded angry. 

“ I won’t ever let you thank me for anything,” he went on. 

You must understand that.” 

He was on the edge of some violent, some almost hysterical 
outburst. He thought of Gaspare casting himself down in the 
boafr that morning when he had feared that his padrone was 
drowned. So he longed to cast himself down and cry. But 
he had the strength to check his impulse. Only, the checking 
of it seemed to turn him for a moment into something made 
not of flesh and blood but of iron. And this thing of iron was 
voiceless. 

She knew that he was feeling intensely and respected his 
silence. But at last it began almost to frighten her. The 
boyish look she loved had gone out of his face. A stern man 
stood beside her, a man she had never seen before. 

" Maurice,” she said, at length. "What is it? I think 
you are suffering.” 

" Yes,” he said. 

“ But—but aren’t you glad? Surely you are glad? ” 

To her the word seemed mean, poverty-stricken. She 
changed it. 

" Surely you are thankful? ” 

" I don’t know,” he. answered, at last. "I am thinking 
that I don’t know that I am worthy to be a father.” 

He himself had fixed a limit. Now God was putting a 
period to his wild youth. And the heart—was that changed 
within him? 

Too much was happening. The cup was being filled too 
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full. A great longing came to him to get awa3|, far away, and 
be alone. If it had been any other day he would have gone 
off into the mountains, by himself, have stayed out till night 
came, have walked, climbed, till he was exhausted. But to¬ 
day he could not do that. * And soon Artois would be coming. 
He felt as if sojnething must snap in brain or heart. 

And he had not slept. How he wished that he could sleep 
for a little while and forget everything. In sleep one knows 
nothing. He longed to be able to sleep. 

" I understand that/' she said. “ But you are worthy, my 
dear one." * 

When she said that he knew that he could never tell her. 

“ I must try," he muttered. “ I’ll try—from to-day.',' 

She did not talk to him any more. Her instinct told her 
not to. Almost directly they were walking down to the 
priest’s house. She did not know which of them had moved 
first. 

When they got there they found Lucrezia up. Her# eyes 
were red, but she smiled at Hermione. Then she looked at 
the padrone with alarm. She expected him to blame her for 
having disobeyed his orders of the day before. But he had 
forgotten all about that. 

“ Get breakfast, Lucrezia," Hermione said. “ Well have 
it on the terrace. And presently we must have a talk. The 
sick signore A coming up to-day for collazione. We must 
have a very nice collazione, but something wholesome." 

“ Si, signora." 

Lucrezia went away to the kitchen, thankfully. She had 
beard bad news of Sebastiano yesterday in the village. He 
was openly in love with the girl in the Lipari Isles. Her heart 
was almost breaking, but the return of the padrona comforted 
her a little. Now she had someone to whom she could tell her 
trouble, someone who would sympathise. 

“ I’ll go and take a bath, Hermione," Maurice said. 

And he, too, disappeared. 

Hermione went to talk to Gaspare and tell him what to 
get in Marechiaro. 

When breakfast was ready Maurice came back looking less 
pale, but still unboyish. All the bright sparkle to which Her¬ 
mione was accustomed had gone out of him* She wondered 
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why. She ha^. expected the change in him to be a passing 
thing, but it persisted. 

At breakfast it was obviously difficult for him to talk. 
She sought a reason for his strangeness. Presently she 
thought again of Artois. Could fie be the reason? Or was 
Maurice now merely preoccupied by that great |iew knowledge 
that there would soon be a third life mingled with theirs? 
She wondered exactly what he felt about that. He was really 
suck a boy at heart despite his set face of to-day. Perhaps he 
dreaied the idea of responsibility. His agitation upon the 
mountain-top had beefi intense. Perhaps he was rendered 
unhappy by the thought of fatherhood. Or was it 
Emile? 

When breakfast was over, and he was smoking, she said to 
him,— 

“ Maurice, I want to ask you something/* 

A startled look came into his eyes. 

** What? ” he said, quickly. 

He threw his cigarette away and turned towards her, with 
a sort of tenseness that suggested to her a man bracing him¬ 
self for some ordeal. 

“ Only about Emile/* 

“ Oh! ” he said. 

He took another cigarette, and his attitude at once looked 
easier. She wondered why. • 

“ You don't mind about Emile being here, do you? " 

Maurice was nearly answering quickly that he was delighted 
to welcome him. But a suddenly-born shrewdness prevented 
him. To-day, like a guilty man, he was painfully conscious, 
painfully alert. He knew that Hermione was wondering 
about him, and realised that her question afforded him an 
opportunity to be deceptive and yet \o seem quite natural and 
truthful. He could not be as he had been, to-day. The effort 
was far too difficult for him. Hermione’s question showed 
him a plausible excuse for his peculiarity of demeanour and 
conduct. He seized it. 

“ I think it was very natural for you to bring him,'* he 
answered. 

He lit the cigarette. His hand was trembling slightly. 

“ But—but you had rather I hadn't brought him? * 
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As Maurice began to act a part an old feeing returned to 
him, and almost turned his lie into truth. 

“ You could hardly expect me to wish to have Artois with 
us here, could you, Hermione? " he said, slowly. 

She scarcely knew whether she were most pained or 
pleased. She ^was pained that‘‘anything she had done had 
clouded his happiness, but she was intensely glad to think he 
loved to be quite alone with her. 

“ No, I felt that. But I felt, too, as if it would be cn#l to 
stop short, unworthy in us.” i 

“ In us?” 

“ Yes. You let me go to Africa. You might have asked 
me, you might even have told me, not to go. I did not think 
of it at the time. Everything went so quickly. But I have 
thought of it since. And, knowing that, realising it, I feel 
that you had your part, a great part, in Emile’s rescue. For 
I do believe, Maurice, that if I had not gone he would have 
died.” 

“ Then I am glad you went.” 

He spoke perfunctorily, almost formally. Hermione felt 
chilled. 

“ It seemed to me that, having begun to do a good work, 
it would be finer, stronger, to carry it quite through, to put 
aside our own desires and think of another who had passed 
through a great ordeal. Was I wrong, Maurice? Emile is 
still very weak, very dependent. Ought I to have said, 
* Now I see you’re not going to die I’ll leave you at once? * 
Wouldn’t it have been rather selfish, even rather brutal? ” 

His reply startled her. 

“ Have you—have you ever thought of where we are? ” 
he said, 

“Where we are!” * 

“ Of the people we are living among? ” 

“ I don’t think I understand.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“ They're Sicilians. They don't see things as the English 
do,” he said. 

There was a silence. Hermione felt a heat rush over her, 
over all her body and face. She did not speak, because, if she 
had, she might have said something vehement, even head- 
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strong, such a^ she had never said, surely never would say, to 
Maurice. 

" Of course I undo-stand* It's not that," he added. 

“ No, it couldn’t be that," she said. “ You needn’t tell 
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The hot feeling stayed wfth her. She tried ,to control it. 

“ You surely can’t mind what ignorant people out here 
think of an utterly innocent action! " she said, at last, very 
quietly. 

But even as she spoke she remembered the Sicilian blood 
in him. * 

“ You have minded it! ’’ she said. “ You do mind now." 

„ And suddenly she felt very tender over him, as she might 
have felt over a child. In his face she could not see the boy 
to-day, but his words set the boy, the inmost nature of the 
boy that he still surely was, before her. 

The sense of humour in her seemed to be laughing and 
wiping away a tear at the same time. 

She moved her chair close to his. 

“ Maurice," she said. “ Do you know that sometimes you 
make me feel horribly old and motherly.” 

“ Do I? ” he said. 

“ You do to-day, and yet—do you know that I have been 
thinking since I came back that you are looking older, much 
older than when I went away? " 

" Is that Artois? " he said, looking over the wall to the 
mountain-side beyond the ravine. 

Hermione got up, leaned upon the wall, and followed his 
eyes. 

“ I think it must be. I told Gaspare to go to the hotel 
when he fetched the provisions in Marechiaro and tell Emile 
it would be best to come up in the* cool. Yes, it is he, and 
Gaspare is with him! Maurice, you don’t mind so very 
much? " 

She put her arm through his. 

" These people can't talk when they see how ill he looks. 
And it they do—oh, Maurice, what does it matter? Surely 
there’s only one thing in the world that matters, and that is, 
whether one can look one’s own conscience in the face and say, 
' I've nothing to be ashamed of! ”’ 
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Maurice longed to get away from the touch of her arm. He 
remembered the fragment of paper he had seen among the 
stones on the mountain-side. He must go up there alone 
directly he had a moment of freedom. But now—Artois. 
He stared at the distant clonkeys. His brain felt dry and 
shrivelled, his ,body both feverjsn and tired. How could he 
support this long day’s necessities? It seemed to him that he 
had not the strength and resolution to endure them. And 
Artois was so brilliant. Maurice thought of him at that moment 
as a sort of monster of intellectuality, terrifying and repellent. 

“ Don’t you think so? ” Hermion$ said. 

“ I dare say,” he answered “But I dare say, I suppose 
—very few of us can do that. We can’t expect to be perfect, 
and other people oughtn’t to expect it of us.” 

His voice had changed. Before, it had been almost an 
accusing voice and insincere. Now it was surely a voice that 
pleaded, and it was absolutely sincere. Hermione remem¬ 
bered how in London long ago the humility of Maurice*had 
touched her. He had stood out from the mass of conceited 
men because of his beauty and his simple readiness to sit at 
the feet of others. And surely the simplicity, the humility, 
still persisted beautifully in him. 

“ I don’t think I should ever expect anything of you that 
you wouldn’t give me,” she said to him. “ Anything of loyalty, 
of straightness? or of manhood. Often you seem to me a boy, 
and yet, I know, if a danger came to me, or a trouble, I could 
lean on you and you would never fail me. That’s what a 
woman loves to feel when she has given herself to a man, that 
he knows how to take care of her, and that he cares to take 
care of her.” 

Her body was touching his. He felt himself stiffen. Hie 
mental pain he suffered under the lash of her words affected 
his body, and his knowledge of the necessity to hide all that 
was in his mind caused his body to long for isolation, to shrink 
from any contact with another. 

“ I hope,” he said, trying to make his voice natural and 
simple—“ I hope you’ll never be in trouble or in danger, 
Hermione.” 

“ I don’t think I could mind very much if you were there, 
if I could just touch your hand.” 
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“ Here they come! ” he said. " I hope Artois isn’t very 
tired with the ride. We ought to have had Sebastiano here 
to play the pastorale lor him.” 

"Ah! Sebastiano!” said Hermione. "He’s playing it 
for someone else in the Lipari Islands. Poor Lucrezia! 
Maurice, I love Sicily and all things Sicilian. % You know how 
much! But—but I’m glad you’ve got some drops of English 
blood in your veins. I’m glad you aren’t all Sicilian.” 

“ Come,” he said. " Let us go to the arch and meet him.” 
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u CO this is ^our Garden of Paradise? ” Artois said. 

^ He got off his donkey slowly at the archway, and 
stood for a moment, after shaking them both by the hand, 
looking at the narrow terrace, bathed in sunshine despit^ the 
shelter of the awning, at the columns* at the towering rocks 
which dominated the grove of oak-trees, and at the low, white- 
walled cottage. 

“ The garden from which you came to save my life,” he 
added. 

He turned to Maurice. 

“Iam grateful and I am ashamed,” he said. “ I was not 
your friend, monsieur, but you have treated me with iflore 
than friendship. I thank you in words now, but my hope is 
that some day I shall be given the opportunity to thank you 
with an act.” 

He held out his hand again to Maurice. There had been a 
certain formality in his speech, but there was a warmth in his 
manner that was not formal. As Maurice held his hand the 
eyes of the twp men met, and each took swift note of the 
change in the other. 

Artois's appearance was softened by his illness. In health 
he looked authoritative, leonine, very sure of himself, pierc¬ 
ingly observant, sometimes melancholy, but not anxious. 
His manner, never blustering or offensive, was usually domina¬ 
ting. the manner of one who had the right to rule in the things 
of'the intellect. Now he seemed much gentler, less intellectual, 
more emotional, One received, at a first meeting with him, 
the sensation rather of coming into contact with a man of 
heart than with a man of brains. Maurice felt the change at 
once, and was surprised by it. Outwardly the novelist was 
greatly altered. His tall frame was shrunken and slightly 
bent. The face was pale and drawn, the eyes were sunken, 
the large-boned body was frightfully thin and looked uncer¬ 
tain when it moved. As Maurice gazed he realised that this 
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man had been*to the door of death, almost over the threshold 
of the door. 

And Artois? He «saw a 'change in the Mercury whom he 
had last seen at the door of the London restaurant, a change 
that startled him. t 

“ Come into our Garden qf Paradise and r v est,” said Her- 
mione. “ Lean on my arm, Emile.” 

“ May I ? ” Artois asked of Maurice, with a faint smile that 
was almost pathetic. 

r Please do. You must be tired! ” 

Hermione and Artois walked slowly forward to the terrace, 
arm linked in arm. Maurice was about to follow them when 
he felt a hand catch hold of him, a hand that was hot and 
imperative. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? ” 

“Signorino, signorino, I must speak to you!” 

Startled, Maurice looked into the boy's flushed face. The 
great eyes searched him fiercely. 

“ Put the donkeys in the stable,” Maurice said. “ I'll come.” 

“ Come behind the house, signorino. Ah, Madonna! ” 

The last exclamation was breathed out with an intensity 
that was like the intensity of despair. The boy's look and 
manner were tragic. 

“ Gaspare,” Maurice said, “ what—? ” 

He saw Hermione turning towards him. 

“ I'll come in a minute, Gaspare.” 

“ Madonna! ” repeated the boy. “ Madonna! ” 

He held up his hands and let them drop to his sides. Then 
he muttered something—a long sentence—in dialect. His 
voice sounded like a miserable old man's. 

“Ah—ah!” 

He called to the donkeys and drove them forward to the 
out-house. Maurice followed. 

What had happened? Gaspare had the manner, the look, 
of one confronted by a terror from which there was no escape. 
His eyes had surely at the same time rebuked and furiously 
pitied Ills master. What did they mean ? 

“ This is our Garden of Paradise! ” Hermione was saying, 
as Maurice came up to her and Artois. “ Do you wonder 
that we love it? ” 
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“ I wonder that you left it," Artois replied* 

He was sunk in a deep straw chair, a chaise longue piled up 
with cushions, facing the great and radiant view. After he 
had spoken he sighed. 

“ I don’t think," he saicl, “ that either of you really know 
that this is Ed^en. That knowledge has been reserved for the 
interloper, for me." 

Hermione sat down close to him. Maurice was standing 
by the wall, listening furtively to the noises from the out¬ 
house, where Gaspare was unsaddling the donkeys. Artois 
glanced at him, and was more sharplj conscious of change in 
him. To Artois this place, after the long journey, which had 
sorely tried his feeble body, seemed an enchanted place*of 
peace, a veritable Elysian Field in which the saddest, the most 
driven man must surely forget his pain and learn how to rest 
and to be joyful in repose. But he felt that his host, the man 
who had been living in paradise, who ought surely to have been 
learning its blessed lessons through sunlit days and starry 
nights, was restless like a man in a city, was anxious, was 
intensely ill at ease. Once, watching this man, Artois had 
thought of the messenger, poised on winged feet, radiantly 
ready for movement that would be exquisite because it would 
be obedient. This man still looked ready for flight, but for a 
flight how different! As Artois was thinking this Maurice 
moved. * 

“ Excuse me just for an instant! " he said. “ I want to 
spi:ak to Gaspare." 

He saw now that Gaspare was taking into the cottage the 
provisions that had been carried up by the donkey from 
Marechiaro. 

“ I—I told him to do^something for me in the village," he 
added, “ and I want just to know—” 

He looked at them, almost defiantly, as if he challenged 
them not to believe what he had said. Then, without finishing 
his sentence, he went quickly into the cottage. 

“ You have chosen your garden well," Artois said to Her¬ 
mione directly they were alone. *' No other sea has ever 
given to me such an impression of tenderness and magical 
space as this; no other sea has surely ever had a horizon line 
so distant from those who look as this. 
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He went oft talking about the beauty, leading her with 
him. He feared lest she might begin to speak about her 
husband, e 

Meanwhile, Maurice had reached the mountain-side behind 
the house and was waiting tjiere for Gaspare. He heard the 
boy's voice in the kitchen speaking to Lucrepia, angrily it 
seemed by the sound. Then the voice ceased and Gaspare 
appeared for an instant at the kitchen door, making violent 
motions with his arms towards the mountain. He disap- 
pear6d. What did he want? What did he mean? The 
gestures had been imperative. Maurice looked round. A 
little way up the mountain there was a large, closed building, 
like a- barn, built of stones. It belonged to a contadino, but 
Maurice had never seen it open, or seen anyone going to or 
coming from it. As he stared at it an idea occurred to him. 
Perhaps Gaspare meant him to go and wait there, behind the 
bam, so that Lucrezia should not see or hear their colloquy. 
He Resolved to do this, and went swiftly up the hill-side. 
When he was in the shadow of the building he waited. He 
did not know what was the matter, what Gaspare wanted, but 
he realised that something had occurred which had stirred the 
boy to the depths. This something must have occurred while 
be was at Marechiaro. Before he had time mentally to make 
a list of possible events in Marechiaro, Maurice heard light 
feet running swiftly up the mountain, and GaspSfre came round 
the comer, still with the look of tragedy, a wild, almost terrible 
look in his eyes. 

“ Signorino," he began at once, in a low voice that was full 
of the pressure of an intense excitement. “ Tell me! Where 
were you last night when we were making the fireworks go 
off? ” ^ 

Maurice felt the blood mount to his face. 

“ Close to where you left me," he answered. 

“ Oh, signore! Oh, signore! " 

It was almost a cry. The sweat was pouring down the 
boy’s face. 

“ Ma non e mia colpa! Non & mia colpa! " he exclaimed. 

“What do you mean? What has happened, Gaspare?" 

“ I have seen Salvatore.’ 1 

His voice was more quiet t now. He fixed his eyes almost 
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sternly 6n his padrone, as if in the effort toi read his very 
soul. 

“ Well? Well, Gaspare? ” 

Maurice was almost stammering now. He guessed—he 
knew what was coming. 

“ Salvatore came up to me jvfet before I got to the village, 
I heard him calling, ‘ Stop!' I stood still. We were on the 
path not far from the ’'fountain. There was a broken branch 
on the ground, a branch of olive. Salvatore said, ‘ Suppose 
that is your padrone, that branch there! * and he spat cp it. 
He spat on it, signore, he spat—and he spat.” 

Maurice knew now. 

“ Go on! ” he said. 

And this time there was no uncertainty in his voice. 
Gaspare was breathing hard. His breast rose and fell. 

“ I was going to strike him in the face, but he caught my 
hand, and then— Signorino, signorino, what have you 
done? ” 

His voice rose. He began to look uncontrolled, distracted, 
wild, as if he might do some frantic thing. 

“ Gaspare! Gaspare! ” 

Maurice had him by the arms. 

“ Why did you? ” panted the boy. “ Why did you? ” 

“Then Salvatore knows?” 

Maurice saw that any denial was useless. 

“ He knows! He knows! ” 

If Maurice had not, held Gaspare tightly the boy would 
have flung himself down headlong on the ground, to burst into 
one of those storms of weeping which swept upon him when he 
was fiercely wrought up. But Maurice would not let him 
have this relief. 

“ Gaspare! Listen td me! What is he going to do? 
What is Salvatore going to do? ” 

“ Santa Madonna! Santa Madonna! ” 

The boy rocked himself to and fro. He began to invoke 
the Madonna and the saints. He was beside himself, was 
almost like one mad. 

“ Gaspare—in the name of God—! ” 

“ H’sh!” 

Suddenly the boy kept still. His face changed, hardened. 
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His body becime tense. With his hand still held up in a 
warning gesture he crept to the edge of the bam and looked 
round it. * 

“ What is it? ” Maurice whiskered. 

Gaspare stole back. r 

" It is only Lucrezia. She is spreading the linen. I 
thought—” 

“ What is Salvatore going to do? ” 

“ Unless you go down to the sea to meet him this evening, 
sigiftrino, he is coming up here to-night to tell everything to 
the signora." * 

Maurice went white. 

* “ I shall go," he said. “ I shall go down to the sea." 

" Madonna! Madonna! ” 

“ He won’t come now? He won't come this morning? ” 

Maurice spoke almost breathlessly, with his hands on the 
boy’s hands which streamed with sweat. Gaspare shook his 
head. 

" I told him if he came up I would meet him in the path 
and kill him.’’ 

The boy had out a knife. 

Maurice put his arm round Gaspare’s shoulder. At that 
moment he really loved the boy. 

“ Will he come? ” 

“ Only if you do not go.” 

“ I shall go.” 

“ I will come with you, signorino.” 

“ No. I must go alone.” 

u I will come with you! ” 

A dogged obstinacy hardened his whole face, made even 
his shining eyes look cold, like stones. 

“ Gaspare, you are to stay with the signora. I may miss 
Salvatore going down. While I am gone he may come up 
here. The signora is not to speak with him. He is not to 
come to her.” 

Gaspare hesitated. He was tom in two by his dual affec¬ 
tion, his dual sense of the watchful fidelity he owed to his 
padrone and to his padrona. 

“ Va bene,” he said, at last, in a half-whisper. 

He hung down his head like one exhausted. 
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“How will it finish?” he murmured, as* if to himself. 
“How will it finish?” 

“I must go,” Maurice said. “I*must go now. Gas¬ 
pare! ” 

“ Si, signore? ” 

“ We must be careful, you *and I, to-day. We must not 
let the signora, Lucrezia, anyone suspect that—that we are 
not just as usual. Do you see? ” 

“ Si, signore ” 

The boy nodded. His eyes now looked tired. 

“ And try to keep a lookout, when you can, without draw¬ 
ing the attention of the signora. Salvatore might change his 
mind and come up. The signora is not to know. She* is 
never to know. Do you think ”—he hesitated—“ do you 
think Salvatore has told anyone? ” 

“ Non lo so.” 

The boy was silent. Then he lifted his hands again and 
said,— 

“ Signorino! Signorino! ” 

And Maurice seemed to hear at that moment the voice of 
an accusing angel. 

“ Gaspare,” he said, “ I was mad. We men—we are mad 
sometimes. But now I must be sane. I must do what I can 
to—I must do yhat I can—and you must help me.” 

He held out his hand.. Gaspare took it. The grasp of 
it was strong, that of a man. It seemed to reassure the 
boy. ** 

“ I will always help my padrone,” he said. f 

Then they went down the mountain-side. 

It was perhaps very strange—Maurice thought it was— 
but he felt now less tiredness confused, more master of him¬ 
self, than he had before he had spoken with Gaspare. He 
even felt less miserable. Face to face with an immediate and 
very threatening danger courage, leaped up in him, a certain 
violence of resolve which cleared away clouds and braced his 
whole being. He had to fight. There was no way out. 
Well, then, he would fight. He had played the villain, per¬ 
haps, but he would not play the poltroon. He did not know 
what he was going to do, what he could do, but he must act, 
and act decisively. His wild yeuth responded to this call 
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made upon it. There was a new light in his eyes as he went 
down to the cottage, as he came upon the terrace. 

Artois noticed if at once, was aware at once that 
in this marvellous peace to whjch Hermione had brought 
him there were dements cwhich had nothing to do with 
peace. • » 

" What hast thou to do with peace? Turn thee behind 
me. 

These words from the Bible came into his mind as he 
looked into the eyes of Jiis host, and he felt that Hermione and 
he were surely near to some drama of which they knew nothing, 
of which Hermione, perhaps, suspected nothing. 

1 Maurice acted his part. The tonic of near danger gave 
him strength, even gave him at first a certain subtlety. From 
the terrace he could see far over the mountain-flanks. As 
one on a tower he watched for the approach of his enemy 
from the sea, but he did not neglect his two companions. 
For he was fighting already. When he seemed natural in his 
cordiality to his guest, when he spoke and laughed, when he 
apologised for the misfortune of the previous day, he was 
fighting. The battle with circumstances was joined. He 
must bear himself bravely in it. He must not allow himself 
to be overwhelmed. 

Nevertheless, there came presently a moment which 
brought with it a sense of fear. 

Hermione got up to go into the house. 

“ I must see what Lucrezia is doing,” she said. “ Your 
collazione must not be a fiasco, Emile.” 

“ Nothing could be a fiasco here, I think,” he answered. 

She laughed happily. 

“ But poor Lucrezia is not in paradise,” she said. “ Ah, 
why can’t everyone be happy when one is happy one’s self? 
I always think of that when I—” 

She did not finish her sentence in words. Her look at the 
two men concluded it. Then she turned and went into the 
house. 

What is the matter with Lucrezia? ” asked Artois. 

“ Oh, she—she’s in love with a shepherd called Sebas- 
tiano.” 

“ And he’s treating her badly? ” 
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“ I'm afraid so. He went to the Lipari* Isles, and he 
doesn't come back." 

“ A girl there keeps him captive? ” 

“ It seems so," 

“ Faithful women must not expect to have a perfect time 
in Sicily," Artpis said. • 

As he spoke he noticed that a change came in his com¬ 
panion's face. It was fleeting, but it was marked. It made 
Artois think. 

“ This man understands Sicilian faithlessness ^ in 
love.” * 

It made him, too, remember sharply some words of his 
own said long ago in London,— • 

" I love the South, but I distrust what I love, and I see the 
South in him." 

There was a silence between the two men. Heat was 
growing in the long summer day, heat that lapped them in the 
influence of the South. Africa had been hotter, but ^this 
seemed the breast of the South, full of glory and oi languor, 
and of that strange and subtle influence which inclines the 
heart of man to passion and the body of man to yield to its 
desires. It was glorious, this wonderful magic of the South, 
but was it wholesome for Northern men? Was it not full “of 
danger? As he looked at the great shining waste of the sea, 
purple and goift, dark and intense and jewelled, at the outline 
of Etna, at the barbaric ruin of the Saracenic castle on the 
cliff opposite, like a cry from the dead ages echoing out of the 
quivering blue, at the man before him leaning against the 
blinding white wall above the steep bank of the ravine, Artois 
said to himself that the South was dangerous to young, full- 
blooded men, was dangerpus to such a man as Delarey. And 
he asked himself the question, “ What has this man been 
doing here in this glorious loneliness of the South, while his 
wife has been saving my life in Africa? " And a sense of 
reproach, almost of alarm, smote him. For he had called 
Hermione away. In the terrible solitude that comes near to 
the soul with the footfalls of death he had not been strong 
enough to be silent. He had cried out, and his friend had 
heard and had answered. And Delarey had been left alone 
with the sun 
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“ I'm afraid you must feel as if I were your enemy," he 
said. 

And as he spoke he was thinking, “ Have I been this man's 
enemy? ** 

“ Oh, no. Why? ” * . 

“ I deprived you of your wife. You’ve been all alone 
here." * * 

" I made friends of the Sicilians.’ 1 

Maurice spoke lightly, but through his mind ran the 
thought, " What an enemy this man has been to me, without 
knowing it." * 

** They are easy to get on with," said Artois. " When I 
w$s in Sicily I learned to love them." 

" Oh, love! " said Maurice, hastily. 

He checked himself. 

" That’s rather a strong word, but I like them. They’re 
a delightful race." 

k‘‘ Have you found out their faults? ” 

Both men were trying to hide themselves in theit words. 

" What are their faults, do you think? " Maurice said. 

He looked over the wall and saw, far off on the path by 
the ravine, a black speck moving. 

“ Treachery when they do not trust; sensuality, violence, 
if they think themselves wronged." 

" Are—are those faults? I understand* them. They 
seem almost to belong to the sun." 

Artois had not been looking at Maurice. The sound of 
Maurice’s voice now made him aware that the speaker had 
turned away from him. He glanced up and saw his com¬ 
panion staring over the wall across the ravine. What was he 
gazing at? Artois wondered. 

"Yes, the sun is perhaps partly responsible for them. 
Then you have become such a sun-worshipper that—’’ 

“ No, no, I don’t say that," Maurice interrupted. 

He looked round and met Artois’s observant eyes. He 
had dreaded having those eyes fixed upon him r 

" But I think—I think things done in such a place, such 
an island as this, shouldn’t be judged too severely, shouldn’t 
be judged, I mean, quite as we might judge them, say, in 
England." 
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He looked embarrassed as he ended, and shifted his gaze 
from his companion. 

“ I agree with you,” Artois said. , 

Maurice looked at him again, almost eagerly. An odd 
feeling came to him that this man, who unwittingly had done 
him a deadly harm, would be able to understand what perhaps 
no woman co&ld ever understand, the tyranny of the senses 
in a man, their fierce tyranny in the sunlit lands. Had he been 
so wicked? Would Artois think so? And the punishment 
that was perhaps coming—did he deserve that it should be 
terrible? He wondered, almost like*a boy. But Hermione 
was not with them. When she was there he did not wonder. 
He felt that he deserved lashes unnumbered. # 

And Artois—he began to feel almost clairvoyant. The 
new softness that had come to him with the pain of the body, 
that had been developed by the blessed rest from pain that 
was convalescence, had not stricken his faculty of seeing clear 
in others, but it had changed, at any rate for a time, the senti¬ 
ments that followed upon the exercise of that faculty. Scorn 
and contempt were less near to him than they had been. Pity 
was nearer. He felt now almost sure that Delarey had fallen 
into some trouble while Hermione was in Africa, that he was 
oppressed at this moment by some great uneasiness or even 
fear, that he was secretly cursing some imprudence, and that 
his last words ^Were a sort of surreptitious plea for forgiveness, 
thrown out to the Powers of the air, to the Spirits of the void, 
to whatever shadowy presences are about the guilty man 
ready to condemn his sin. He felt, too, that he owed much 
to Delarey. In a sense it might be said that he owed to him 
his life. For Delarey had allowed Hermione to come to Africa 
and, if Hermione had not come, the end for him, Artois, might 
well have been death. 

“ I should like to say something to you, monsieur,” he 
said. “ It is rather difficult to say, because I do not wish it to 
seem formal, when the feeling that prompts it is not formal.” 

Maurice was again looking over the wall, watching with 
intensity the black speck that was slowly approaching on the 
little path. 

“ What is it, monsieur? ” he asked, quickly. 

“ I owe you a debt—indeed I do. You must not deny it. 
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Through your ifiagnanimous action in permitting your wife to 
leave you, you, perhaps indirectly, saved my life. For, with¬ 
out her aid, I do not think I* could have recovered. Of her 
nobility and devotion I will not, because I cannot adequately, 
speak. But I wish to say to you fliat if ever I can do you a 
service of any kind I will do it.” 

As he finished, Maurice, who was looking at him now, saw 
a veil ova: his big eyes. Could it—could it possibly be a veil 
of tears! 

‘VThank you,” he answered. 

He tried to speak warmly, cordially. But his heart said 
to him, “ You can do nothing for me now. It is all too late! ” 

Yet the words and the emotion of Artois were some slight 
relief to him. He was able to feel that in this man he had no 
secret enemy, but, if need be, a friend. 

“ You have a nice fellow as servant,” Artois said, to change 
the conversation. 

‘• Gaspare—yes. He’s loyal. I intend to ask Hermione 
to let me take him to England with us.” 

He paused, then added with an anxious curiosity,— 

“ Did you talk to him much as you came up? ” 

He wondered whether the novelist had noticed Gaspare’s 
agitation or whether the boy had been subtle enough to conceal 
it. 

“ Not very much. The path is narrow, Aid I- rode in 
front. He sang most of the time, those melancholy songs of 
Sicily that came surely long ago across the sea from Africa.” 

They nearly always sing on the mountains when they are 
with the donkeys.” 

“ Dirges of the sun. There is a sadness of the sun as well 
as a joy.” 

" Yes.” 

As Maurice answered, he thought, “ How well I know that 
now! ” And as he looked at the black figure drawing nearer 
in the sunshine it seemed to him that there was a terror in that 
gold which he had often worshipped. If that figure should 
be Salvatore! He strained his eyes. At one moment he 
fancied that he recognised the wild, free, rather strutting walk 
of the fisherman. At another he believed that his fear had 
played him a trick, that the movements of the figure were 
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those of an old man, some plodding contadi&o of the hills. 
Artois wondered increasingly what he was looking at. A 
silence fell between them. Artois lay back in the chaise 
longue and gazed up at the blue, then at the section of distant 
sea which was visible above the rim of the wall though the 
intervening mountain land w^s hidden. It was a paradise 
up here. AnS to have it with the great love of a woman, 
what an experience that must be for any man! It seemed to 
him strange that such an experience had been the gift of the 
gods to their messenger, their Mercury. What had it ir^eant 
to him? What did it mean to him* now? Something had 
changed him. Was it that? In the man by the wall Artois 
did not see any longer the bright youth he remembered. Yet 
the youth was still there, the supple grace, the beauty, bronzed 
now by the long heats of the sun. It was the expression that 
had changed. In cities one sees anxious-looking men every¬ 
where. In London Delarey had stood out from the crowd not 
only because of his beauty of the South, but because o> his 
light-hearted expression, the spirit of youth in his eyes. 
And now here, in this reality that seemed almost like a dream 
in its perfection, in this reality of the South, there was a look 
of strain in his eyes and in his whole body. The man had 
contradicted his surroundings in London—now he contra¬ 
dicted his surroufidings here. 

While, Artbis was thinking this Maurice’s expression 
suddenly changed, his attitude became easier. He turned 
round from the wall, and Artois saw that the keen anxiety 
had gone out of his eyes. Gaspare was below with his gun 
pretending to look for birds, and had made a sign that the 
approaching figure was not that of Salvatore. Maxirice’s 
momentary sense of relief was so great that it threw him off 
his guard. 

“ What can have been happening beyond the wall? ” 
Artois thought. 

He felt as if a drama had been played out there and the 
denouement had been happy. 

Hermione came back at this moment. 

“ Poor Lucrezia! ” she said. “ She’s plucky, but Sebas- 
tiano is making her suffer horribly.’' 

“ Here! ” said Artois, almost involuntarily. 
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“ It does sefem almost impossible, I know.” 

She sat down again near him and smiled at her 
husband. o « 

“ You are coming back to health, Emile. And Maurice 
and I—well, we are in our garden. It seems wrong, terribly 
wrong, that anyone should suffer here. But Lucrezia loves 
like a Sicilian. What violence there is in these ^people! ” 

“ England must not judge them. 

He looked at Maurice. 

“What’s that? ” asked Hermione. “ Something you two 
were talking about whefi I was in the kitchen? ” 

Maurice looked uneasy. 

•“ I was only saying that I think the sun—the South has an 
influence,” he said, “ and that—” 

“ An influence! ” exclaimed Hermione. “ Of course it has! 
Emile, you would have seen that influence at work if you had 
been with us on our first day in Sicily. Your tarantella, 
Maurice! ” 

She smiled again happily, but her husband did not answer 
her smile. 

“ What was that? ” said Artois. You never told me in 
Africa.” 

" The boys danced a tarantella here on the terrace to wel¬ 
come us, and it drove Maurice so mad that he sprang up and 
danced too. And the strange thing was that*, he chanced as 
well as any of them. His blood called him, and he obeyed the 
call.” 

She looked at Artois to remind him of his words. 

“ It’s good when the blood calls one to the tarantella, isn’t 
it? ” she asked him. “ I think it’s the most wildly innocent 
expression of extreme joy in the world. And yet ”—her 
expressive face changed, and into her prominent brown eyes 
there stole a half-whimsical, half-earnest look—“ at the end 
—Maurice, do you know that I was almost frightened that day 
at the end? ” 

“ Frightened! Why? ” he said. 

He got up from the terrace-seat and sat down in a straw 
chair. 

“ Why? ” he repeated, crossing one leg over the other, and 
laying his brown hands on the arms of the chair. 
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M I had a feeling that you were escaping from me in the 
tarantella. Wasn't it absurd? " 

He looked slightly puzzled. • She turned to Artois. 

“ Can you imagine what I felt, Emile? He danced so well 
that I seemed to see befdre me a pure-blooded Sicilian. It 
almost frightened me!" 

She lauglfed. 

11 But I soon learned to delight in—in my Sicilian," she 
said, tenderly. 

She felt so happy, so at ease, and she was so completely 
natural, that it did not occur to her £hat though she was*with 
her husband and her most intimate friend the two men were 
really strangers to each other. , 

“ You'll find that I'm quite English, when we are back in 
London," Maurice said. There was a cold sound of deter¬ 
mination in his voice. 

" Oh, but I don’t want you to lose what you have gained 
here," Hermione protested, half-laughingly, half-tenderly. 

"Gained!" Maurice said, still in the prosaic voice. "I 
don’t think a Sicilian would be much good in England. We 
—we don’t want romance there. We want cool-headed, 
practical men who can work, and who’ve no nonsense about 
them." 

“Maurice!" she said, amazed. "What a cold douche! 
And from yo\l! Why, what has happened to you while I’ve 
been away? " 

“ Happened to me? ” he said, quickly. “ Nothing. 
What should happen to me here? " 

" Do you—are you beginning to long for England and 
English ways? " 

" I think it’s time I began to do something," he said, 
resolutely. " I think I’ve had a long enough holiday." 

He was trying to put the past behind him. He was trying 
to rush into the new life, the life in which there would be no 
more wildness, no more yielding to the hot impulses that were 
surely showered down out of the sun. Mentally he was leaving 
the Enchanted Island already. It was fading away, sinking, into 
its purple sea, sinking out of his sight with his wild heart of 
youth, while he, cold, calm, resolute man was facing the steady 
life befitting an Englishman, the life of work, of social duties, 
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of husband and father, with a money-making ambition and a 
stake in his country. 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” Kermione said. 

But there was a sound of disappointment in her voice. 
Till now Maurice had always shared her Sicilian enthusiasms, 
had even run before them, ligfifer-footed than she in the race 
towards the sunshine. It was difficult to accommodate her¬ 
self to this abrupt chamge. 

“ But don’t let us think of going to-day,” she added. 
“ Remember—I have only just come back.” 

“ And I!” said Artois. “Be merciful to an invalid, 
Monsieur Delarey! ” 

He spoke lightly, but he felt fully conscious now that his 
suspicion was well founded. Maurice was uneasy, unhappy. 
He wanted to get away from this peace that held no peace for 
him. He wanted to put something behind him. To a man like 
Artois, Maurice was a boy. He might try to be subtle, he might 
everr be subtle—for him. But to this acute and trained ob¬ 
server of the human comedy he could not for long be deceptive. 

During his severe illness the mind of Artois had often been 
clouded, had been dispossessed of its throne by the clamour of 
the body’s pain. And, afterwards, when the agony passed 
and the fever abated, the mind had been lulled, charmed into 
a stagnant state that was delicious. But now it began to go 
again to its business. It began to work with thk old rapidity 
that had for a time been lost. And as this power came back 
and was felt thoroughly, very consciously by this very con¬ 
scious man, he took alarm. What affected or threatened 
Delarey must affect, threaten Hermione. Whether he were 
one with her or not she was one with him. The feeling of 
Artois towards the woman who had shown him such noble, 
such unusual friendship was exquisitely delicate and intensely 
strong. Unmingled with any bodily passion, it was, or so it 
seemed to him, the more delicate and strong on that account. 
He was a man who had an instinctive hatred of heroics. His 
taste revolted from them as it revolted from violence in litera¬ 
ture. They seemed to him a coarseness, a crudity of the soul, 
and almost inevitably linked with secret falseness. But he 
was conscious that to protect from sorrow or shame the 
woman who had protected him in his dark hour he would be 
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willing to make any sacrifice. There would 9 be no limit to 
what he would be ready to do now, in this moment, for Her- 
mione. He knew that, and he» took tie alarm. Till now he 
had been feeling curiosity about the change in Delarey. Now 
he felt the touch of fear. 

Something had happened to change Maurice while Her- 
mione had been in Africa. He had heard, perhaps, the call of 
the blood. All that he had said, and all that he had felt, on 
the night when he had met Maurice for the first time in London, 
came back to Artois. He had prophesied, vaguely perhaps. 
Had his prophecy already been fulfilled? In this great 1 and 
shining peace of nature Maurice was not at peace. And now 
all sense of peace deserted Artois. Again, and fiercely npw, 
he felt the danger of the South, and he added to his light words 
some words that were not light. 

“ But I am really no longer an invalid,” he said. “ And 
I must be getting northward very soon. I need the bracing 
air, the Spartan touch of the cold that the Sybarite iw me 
dreads. Perhaps we all need them.” 

“ If you go on like this, you two,” Hermione exclaimed, 
“ you will make me feel as if it were degraded to wish to live 
anywhere except at Clapham Junction or the North Pole. 
Let us be happy as we are, where we are, to-day and—yes, call 
me weak if you like—and to-morrow! ” 

Maurice niade no answer to this challenge, but Artois 
covered his silence, and kept the talk going on safe topics till 
Gaspare came to the terrace to lay the cloth for collazione. 

It was past noon now, and the heat was brimming up like 
a flood over the land. Flies buzzed about the terrace, buzzed 
against the white walls and ceilings of the cottage, winding 
their tiny, sultry horns ceaselessly, musicians of the sun. The 
red geraniums in the stone pots beneath the broken columns 
drooped their dry heads. The lizards darted and stopped, 
darted and stopped upon the wall and the white seats where 
the tiles were burning to the touch. There was no moving 
figure on the baked mountains, no moving vessel on the shining 
sea. No smoke came from the snowless lips of Etna. It was 
as if the fires of the sun had beaten down and slain the fires of 
the earth. 

Gaspare moved to and fro slowly, spreading the cloth, 
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arranging the fcots of flowers, the glasses, forks and knives 
upon it. In his face there was little vivacity. But now and 
then his great eyes searched the hot world that lay beneath 
them, and Artois thought he saw in them the watchfulness, 
the strained anxiety, that had been in Maurice’s eyes. 

“ Someone must be coming,” he though^. “ Or they 
must be expecting someone to come, these two.” 

“ Do you ever have visitors here? ” he asked, carelessly. 

“ Visitors! Emile, why are we here? Do you anticipate 
a knock and * If you please, ma’am, Mrs and the Misses 
Watson’? Good heavehs—visitors on Monte Amato! ” 

He smiled, but he persisted. 

Never a contadino, or a shepherd, or ”—he looked down 
at the sea—“ or a fisherman with his basket of sarde? ” 

Maurice moved in his chair, and Gaspare, hearing a word 
he knew, looked hard at the speaker. 

“ Oh, we sometimes have the people of the hills to see us,” 
said Hermione. “ But we don’t call them ‘ visitors.’ As to 
fishermen—here they are! ” 

She pointed to her husband and Gaspare. 

“ But they eat all the fish they catch, and we never see the 
fin of even one at the cottage.” 

Collazione was ready now. Hermione helped Artois up 
from his chaise longue, and they went to the table under the 
awning. 

“ You must sit facing the view, Emile,” Hermione said. 

“ What a dining-room! ” Artois exclaimed. 

Now he could see over the wall. His gaze wandered over 
the mountain-sides, travelled down to the land that lay along 
the edge of the sea. 

“Have you been fishing much .since I’ve been away, 
Maurice? ” Hermione asked, as they began to eat. 

“ Oh, yes. I went several times. What wine do you like, 
Monsieur Artois? ” 

He tried to change the conversation, but Hermione, quite 
innocently, returned to the subject. 

*' They fish at night, you know, Emile, all along that coast 
by Isola Bella and on to the point there that looks like an 
island, where the House of the Sirens is.” 

A tortured look went across Maurice's face. He had 
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begun to eat, but now he stopped for a moment like a man 
suddenly paralysed. 

“The House of the Sirens!-” said -Artois. “Then there 
are sirens here? I could well believe it. Have you seen 
them, Monsieur Maurice, at night, when you have been fish- 
ing ? ” 

He had been gazing at the coast, but now he turned 
towards his host. Maurice began hastily to eat again. 

“ I'm afraid not. But we didn’t look out for them. We 
were prosaic and thought of nothing but the fish.” 

“ And is there really a house down there? ” said Artois. 

“ Yes,” said Hermione. “ It used to be a ruin, but now 
it’s built up and occupied. Gaspare ”—she spoke to him, as 
he was taking a dish from the table—“ who is it lives in the 
Casa delle Sirene now? You told me, but I’ve forgotten.” 

A heavy, obstinate look came into the boy’s face, trans¬ 
forming it. The question startled him, and he had not 
understood a word of the conversation which had led up to it. 
What had they been talking about? He glanced furtively at 
his master. Maurice did not look at him. 

“ Salvatore and Maddalena, signora,” he answered, after 
a pause. 

Then he took the dish and went into the house. 

" What’s the matter with Gaspare? ” said Hermione. “ I 
never saw him look like that before—quite ugly. Doesn’t he 
like these people? ” 

“ Oh yes,” replied Maurice. “ Why, why, they’re quite 
friends of ours. We saw them at the (air only yesterday.” 

“ Well, then, why should Gaspare look like that? ” 

“ Oh,” said Artois, who saw the discomfort of his host, 
“ perhaps there is some family feud that you know nothing of. 
When I was in Sicily I found the people singularly subtle. 
They can gossip terribly, but they can keep a secret when they 
choose. If I had won the real friendship of a Sicilian, I would 
rather trust him with my secret than a man of any other race. 
They are not only loyal—that is not enough—but they are 
also very intelligent.” 

“Yes, they are both—the good ones,” said Hermione. 
“ I would trust Gaspare through thick and thin. If they 
were only as staunch in love as they can be in friendship! ” 
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Gaspare cafeie out again with another course. The ugly 
expression had gone from his face, but he still looked unusually 
grave. „ 

“ Ah, when the senses are roused they are changed beings,” 
Artois said. “ They hate and reseiit governance from outside, 
but their blood governs them. r, s 

“ Our blood governs us when the time cdmes—do you 
remember? ” 

Hermione had said the words before she remembered the 
circumstances in which they had been spoken and of whom 
thejf were said. Directly she had uttered them she remem¬ 
bered. 

“ What was that? ” Maurice asked, before Artois could 
reply. 

He had seen a suddenly conscious look in Hermione’s face, 
and instantly he was aware of a feeling of jealousy within him. 

“ What was that? ” he repeated, looking quickly from one 
to the other. 

“ Something I remember saying to your wife,” Artois 
answered. “ We were talking about human nature—a small 
subject, monsieur, isn't it?—and I think I expressed the view 
of a fatalist. At any rate, I did say that—that our blood 
governs us when the time comes.” 

“ The time? ” Maurice asked. 

His feeling of jealousy died away, and Wus replaced by 
a keen personal interest unmingled with suspicions of 
another. 

“ Well, I confess it sometimes seems to me as if, when a 
certain hour strikes, a certain deed must be committed by a 
certain man or woman. It is perhaps their hour of madness. 
They may repent it to the day of their death. But can they 
in that hour avoid that deed? Sofhetimes, when I witness 
the tragic scenes that occur abruptly, unexpectedly, in the 
comedy of life, I am moved to wonder.” 

” Then you should be very lorgiving, Emile,” Hermione 
said. 

“ And you? ” he asked. “ Are you, or would you be, 
forgiving? ” 

Maurice leaned forward on the table and looked at his wife 
with intensity. 
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“ I hope so, but I don’t think it would be for that—I mean 
because I thought the deed might not have been avoided. I 
think I should forgive because I pitied io, because I know how 
desperately unhappy I should be myself if I were to do a hate¬ 
ful thing, a thing that was exceptional, that was not natural 
to my nature as I had generally known it. When one really 
does love cleanliness, to have thrown one’s self down deliber¬ 
ately in the mud, to see, to feel, that one is soiled from head to 
foot—that must be terrible. I think I should forgive because 
I pitied so. What do you say, Maurice? ” 

It was like a return to their talk In London at Caminiti’s 
restaurant, when Hermione and Artois discussed topics that 
interested them, and Maurice listened until Hermione apperled 
to him for his opinion. But now he was more deeply interested 
than his companions. 

“ I don’t know,” he said. “ I don’t know about pitying 
and forgiving, but I expect you’re right, Hermione.” 

“ How? ” 

“ In what you say about—about the person who's done the 
wrong thing feeling awful afterwards. And I think Monsieur 
Artois is right, too—about the hour of madness. I'm sure he 
is right. Sometimes an hour comes and one seems to forget 
everything in it. One seems not to be really one's self in 'it, 
but somebody else, and—and—” 

Suddenly he seemed to become aware that, whereas 
Hermione and Artois had been considering a subject imperson¬ 
ally, he was introducing the personal element into the conver¬ 
sation. He stopped short, looked quickly from Hermione to 
Artois, apd said,— 

" What I mean is that I imagine it’s so, and that I’ve 
known fellows—in London, you know—who’ve done such odd 
things that I can only explain it like that. They must have— 
well, they must have gone practically mad for the moment. 
You—you see what I mean, Hermione? ” 

The question was uneasy. 

“ Yes, but I think we can control ourselves. If we 
couldn’t, remorse would lose half its meaning. I could never 
feel remorse because I had been mad—horror, perhaps, but 
not remorse. It seems to me that remorse is our sorrow for 
our own weakness, the heart’s cry of ' I need not have done the 
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hateful thing, and I did it, I chose to do it! * But I could pity, 
I could pity, and forgive because of my pity/’ 

Gaspare came out rwith coffee. 

“ And then, Emile, you must have a siesta,” said Her- 
mione. “ This is a tiring day for* you. Maurice and I will 
leave you quite alone in the sitting-room.” 

u I don’t think I could sleep,” said Artois. * 

He was feeling oddly excited, and attributed the sensation 
to his weak state of health. For so long he had been shut up, 
isolated from the world, that even this coming out was an 
event. He was accustomed to examine his feelings calmly, 
critically, to track them to their sources. He tried to do so 
now. 

“ I must beware of my own extra sensitiveness,” he said 
to himself. “ I’m still weak. I am not normal. I may see 
things distorted. I may exaggerate, turn the small into the 
great. At least half of what I think and feel to-day may come 
frofn my peculiar state.” 

Thus he tried to raise up barriers against his feeling that 
Delarey had got into some terrible trouble during the absence 
of Hermione, that he was now stricken with remorse, and 
that he was also in active dread of something, perhaps of some 
Nemesis. 

" All this may be imagination,” Artois thought, as he 
sipped his coffee. But he said again,— «• 

” I don’t think I could sleep. I feel abnormally alive to¬ 
day. Do you know the sensation, as if one were too quick, as 
if all the nerves were standing at attention? ” 

" Then our peace here does not soothe you? ” flermione 
said. 

“ If I must be truthful—no,” he answered. 

He met Maurice’s restless glance. 

“ I think I’ve had enough coffee,” he added. Coffee 
stimulates the nerves too much at certain times.” 

Maurice finished his and asked for another cup. 

“ He isn’t afraid of being overstimulated,” said Hermione. 
“ But, Emile, you ought to sleep. You’ll be dead tired this 
evening when you ride down.” 

“ This evening,” Hermione had said. Maurice wondered 
suddenly how late Artois was going to stay at the cottage. 
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** Oh, no, it will be cool,” Artois said. 

“ Yes,” Maurice said. 11 Towards five we get a little wind 
from the sea nearly always, 'even sdoner sometimes. I—I 
usually go down to bathe, about that time.” 

“ I must begin to bathe, too,” Hermione said. 

“ What—;to-day! ” Maurice said, quickly. 

“ Oh, no. Emile is here to-day.” 

Then Artois did not mean to go till late. But he— 
Maurice—must go down to the sea before nightfall. 

“ Unless I bathe,” he said, tryyig to speak naturally— 
” unless I bathe I feel the heat too much at night. A dip in 
the sea does wonders for me.” 

“ And in such a sea! ” said Artois. “ You must have four 
dip to-day. I shall go directly that little wind you speak of 
comes. I told a boy to come up from the village at four to 
lead the donkey down.” 

He smiled deprecatingly. t 

" Dreadful to be such a weakling, isn’t it? ” he said. 

" Hush. Don’t talk like that. It’s all going away. 
Strength is coming. You'll soon be your old self. But you’ve 
got to look forward all the time.” 

Hermione spoke with a warmth, an energy, that braced. 
She spoke to Artois, but Maurice, eager to grasp at any com¬ 
fort, strove to take the words to himself. This evening the 
climax of his Sicilian tragedy must come. And then? Be¬ 
yond, might there not be the calm, the happiness, of a sane 
life? He must look forward, he would look forward. 

But when he looked, there stood Maddalena weeping. 

He hated himself. He loved happiness, he longed for it, 
but he knew he had lost his right to it, if any man ever 
has such a right. He had created suffering. How dared 
he expect, how dared he even wish, to escape from 
suffering? 

" Now, Emile,” Hermione said, “ you have really got to go 
in and lie down whether you feel sleepy or not. Don’t pro¬ 
test. Maurice and I have hardly seen anything of each other 
yet. We want to get rid of you.” 

She spoke laughingly, and laughingly he obeyed her. 
When she had settled him comfortably in the sitting-room she 
came out again to the terrace where her husband was standing, 
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looking towards the sea. She had a rug over her arm and was 
holding two cushions. 

“ I thought you and I might go down and take our siesta 
under the oak-trees, Maurice. Would you like that? ” 

He was longing to get away, to go up to the heap of stones 
on the mountain-top and set, a match to the fragments of 
Hermione’s letter, which the dangerous wind might disturb, 
might bring out into the light of day. But he acquiesced at 
once. He would go later—if not this afternoon, then at night 
when he came back from the sea. They went down and 
spread the rug under the shadow of the oaks. 

“ I used to read to Gaspare here,” he said. “ When you 
were away in Africa,” 

“ What did you read? ” 

“ The Arabian Nights .” 

She stretched herself on the rug. 

“ To lie here and read the Arabian Nights t And you want 
to £o away, Maurice? ” 

“ I think it’s time to go. If I stayed too long here I should 
become fit lor nothing.” 

“Yes, that’s true, I dare say. But—Maurice, it’s so 
strange—I have a feeling as if you would always be in Sicily. 
I know it’s absurd, and yet I have it. I feel as if you belonged 
to Sicily, and Sicily did not mean to part from you.” 

“ That can’t be. How could I stay here always? ” 

“ I know.” 

“ Unless,” he said, as if some new thought had started 
suddenly into his mind, “ unless I were—” 

He stopped. He had remembered his sensation ki the sea 
that grey morning of sirocco. He had remembered how he 
had played at dying. 

“ What? ” 

She looked at him and understood. 

“ Maurice—don’t! I—I can’t bear that! ” 

“ Not one of us can know,” he answered. 

** I—I thought of that once,” she said—" long ago, on the 
first night that we were here. I don't know why—but perhaps 
it was because I was so happy. I think it must have been 
that. I suppose, in this world, there must always be dread in 
one's happiness, the thought it may stop soon, it may end. 
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But why should it? Is God cruel? I think He wants us to 
be happy/’ 

“ If He wants us—” 

“ And that we prevent ourselves from being happy. But 
we won’t do that, Maurice—you and I—will we? ” 

He did not answer. • 

“This world—Nature—is so wonderfully beautiful, so 
happily beautiful. Surely we can learn to be happy, to keep 
happy in it. Look at that sky, that sea! Look at the plain 
over there by the foot of Etna, and the coast-line fading ayray, 
and Etna. The God who created it all must have meant men 
to be happy in such a world. It isn’t my brain tells me that, 
Maurice, it’s my heart, my whole heart that you have made 
whole. And I know it tells the truth.” 

Her words were terrible to him. The sound of a step, a 
figure standing before her, a few Sicilian words—and all this 
world in which she gloried would be changed for her. But 
she must not know. He felt that he would be willing to die 
to keep her ignorant of the truth forever. 

“ Now we must try to sleep,” he said, to prevent her from 
speaking any more of the words that were torturing him. 
“ We must have our siesta. I had very little sleep last night.” 

" And I had none at all. But now—we’re together.” 

He arranged the cushion for her. They lay in soft shadow 
and could see*the shining world. The distant gleams upon 
the sea spoke to her. She fancied them voices rising out of 
the dream of the waters, voices from the breast of Nature that 
was the breast of God, saying that she was not in error, that 
God did*mean men to be happy, that they could be happy if 
they would learn of Him. 

She watched those gleams until she fell asleep. 



XX 


V\/"HEN Hermione woke it was four o’clock.® She sat up 
v on the rug, looked down over the mountain-flank to 
the sea, then turned and saw her husband. He was lying with 
his face half buried in his folded arms. 


‘VMaurice! ” she saids softly. 

“ Yes,” he answered, lifting his face. 
“ Then you weren’t asleep! ” 

-No.” 


“ Have you been asleep? ” 
" No.” 


She looked at her watch. 

“All this time! It’s four. What a disgraceful siesta! 
But I was really tired after the long journey and the 
night.” 

She stood up. He followed her example and threw the 
rug over his arm. 

“ Emile will think we’ve deserted him and aren’t going to 
give him any tea.” 

“ Yes.” 

They began to walk up the track towards the terrace. 

“ Maurice,” Hermione said, presently, more thoroughly 
wide-awake now. “ Did you get up while I was asleep? 
Did you begin to move away from me, and did I stop, you, or 
was it a dream? I have a kind of vague recollection—or is it 
only imagination?—of stretching out my hand and saying, 
‘ Don’t leave me alone—don’t leave me alone! * ” 

“ I moved a little,” he answered, after a slight pause. 
“ And you did stretch out your hand and murmur something.” 

“ It was that—‘ don't leave me alone.’ ” 

“ Perhaps. I couldn’t hear. It was such a murmur. 

“ And you only moved a little? How stupid of me to 
think you were getting up to go away! ” 

" When one is half asleep one has odd ideas often.” 

He did not tell her that he had been getting up softly, 
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hoping to steal away to the mountain-top and destroy the 
fragments of her letter, hidden there, while she slept. 

“ You won’t mind,” he addftd, " if 1 go down to bathe this 
evening. I sha’n’t sleep properly to-night unless I do.” 

“ Of course—go. But won’t it be rather late after tea? ” 
” Oh, no. I've often been in at sunset.” 

“ How delicious the water must look then! Maurice! ” 

" Yes? ” 

“ Shall I come with you? Shall I bathe, too? It would 
be lovely, refreshing, after this heat! It would wash awav all 
the dust of the train! ” * * 

Her face was glowing with the anticipation of pleasure. 
Every little thing done with him was an enchantment aiter 
the weeks of separation. 

“ Oh, I don’t think you’d better, Hermione,” he answered, 
hastily. “ I—you—there might be people. I—I must rig 
you up something first, a tent of some kind. Gaspare and I 
will do it. I can’t have my wife—” * 

“ All right,” she said. 

She tried to keep the disappointment out of her voice. 

“ How lucky you men are! You can do anything. And 
there’s no fuss. Ah, there’s poor Emile, patiently waiting! ” 
Artois was already established once more in the chaise 
longue. He greeted them with a smile that was gentle, 
almost tended Those evil feelings to which he had been a 
prey in London had died away. He loved now to see the 
happiness in Hermione’s face. His illness had swept out his 
selfishness, and in it he had proved her affection. He did not 
think that he could ever be jealous of her again. 

“ Sleeping all this time? ” he said. 

“ I was. I’m ashagied of myself. My hair is full of 
mountain-side, but you must forgive me, Emile. Ah, there’s 
Lucrezia. Is tea ready, Lucrezia? ” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ Then ask Gaspare to bring it.” 

“ Gaspare—he isn’t here, signora. But I’ll bring it.’ 

She went away. 

“ Where’s Gaspare, I wonder? ” said Hermione. “ Have 
you seen him, Emile? ” 

" No.” 
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" Perhaps he's sleeping, too. He sleeps generally among 
the hens." 

She looked round the comer into the out-house. 

“No, he isn’t there. Have you sent him anywhere, 
Maurice? " 

“I? No. Where should i-r-’* 

“ I only thought you looked as if you knew where he was." 

“ No. But he may have gone out after birds and for¬ 
gotten the time. Here's tea! " 

These few words had renewed in Maurice the fever of im¬ 
patience to get away and meet his enemy. This waiting, this 
acting of a part, this suspense, were almost unbearable. All 
the .time that Hermione slept he had been thinking, turning 
over again and again in his mind the coming scene, trying to 
imagine how it would be, how violent, or how deadly, trying 
to decide exactly what line of conduct he should pursue. 
What would Salvatore demand? What would he say or do? 
And where would they meet? If Salvatore waited for his 
coming they would meet at the House of the Sirens. And 
Maddalena? She would be there. His heart sickened. He 
was ready to face a man—but not Maddalena. He thought 
of Gaspare’s story of the fallen olive branch upon which Sal¬ 
vatore had spat. It was strange to be here in this calm place 
with these two happy people, wife and friend, and to wonder 
what was waiting for him down there by the setf. 

How lonely our souls are! something like that he thought. 
Circumstances were turning him away from his thoughtless 
youth. He had imagined it sinking down out of his sight into 
the purple sea, with the magic island in which it had . danced 
the tarantella and heard the voice of the siren. But was it 
not leaving him, vanishing from him while still his feet trod 
the island, and his eyes saw her legendary mountains? 

Gaspare, he knew, was on the watch. That was why he 
was absent from his duties. But the hour was at hand when 
he would be relieved. The evening was coming. Maurice 
was glad. He was ready to face even violence, but he felt 
that he could not for much longer endure suspense and play 
the quiet host and husband. 

Tea was over and Gaspare had not returned. The clock 
ne had bought at the fair struck five. 
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“ I ought to be going/' Artois said. 

There was reluctance in his voice. Hermione noticed it 
and knew what he was feeling. * • 

“ You must come up again very soon," she said. 

“ Yes, monsieur, come to-morrow, won’t you? " Maurice 
seconded her. . 

The thought of what was going to happen before to-morrow 
made it seem to him a very long way off. 

Hermione looked pleased. 

" I must not be a bore," Artois answered. “ I must not 
remind you and myself of limpets. *There are rocks in your 
garden which might suggest the comparison. I think to¬ 
morrow I ought to stay quietly in Marechiaro." 

“ No, no," said Maurice. “ Do come to-morrow." 

" Thank you very much. I can't pretend that I do not 
wish to come. And now that donkey-boy—has he climbed 
up, I wonder? " 

“ I’ll go and see," said Maurice. 3 

He was feverishly impatient to get rid of Artois. He 
hurried to the arch. A long way off, near the path that led 
up from the ravine, he saw a figure with a gun. He was not 
sure, but he was almost sure that it was Gaspare. It must be 
he. The gun made him look, indeed, a sentinel. If Salvatore 
came the boy would stop him, stop him, if need be, at the cost 
of his own lif$. Maurice felt sure of that, and realised the 
danger of setting such faithfulness and violence to be sentinel. 
He stood for a moment looking at the figure. Yes, be knew 
it now for Gaspare. The boy had forgotten tea-time, had 
forgotten everything, in his desire to carry out his padrone’s 
instructions. The signora was not to know. She was never 
to know. And Salvator^ might come Very well, then, he 
was there in the sun—ready. 

“ We'll never part from Gaspare," Maurice thought, as 
he looked and understood. 

He saw no other figure. The donkey-boy had perhaps 
forgotten his mission or had started late. Maurice chafed 
bitterly at the delay. But he could not well leave his guest 
on this first day of his coming to Monte Amato, more especially 
after the events of the preceding day. To do so would seem 
discourteous. He returned to the terrace ill at ease, but 

A 9 
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strove to disguise his restlessness. It was nearly six o'clock 
when the boy at last appeared. Artois at once bade Her- 
mione and Maurice good-bye and mounted his donkey. 

“ You will come to-morrow, then? " Maurice said to him 
at parting. 

“ I haven’t the courage to refuse," Artois replied. “ Good¬ 
bye." 

He had already shaken Maurice's hand, but now he ex¬ 
tended his hand again. 

“ It is good of you to make me so welcome," he said. 

He paused, holding Maurice’s hand in his. Both Her- 
mione and Maurice thought he was going to say something 
more, but he glanced at her, dropped his host’s hand, lifted 
his soft hat, and signed to the boy to lead the donkey away. 

Hermione and Maurice followed to the arch, and from 
there watched him riding slowly down till he was out of sight. 
Maurice looked for Gaspare, but did not see him. He must 
haVe moved into the shadow of the ravine. 

"Dear old Emile! " Hermione said. "He’s been happy 
to-day. You’ve made him very happy, Maurice. Bless you 
for it!" 

Maurice said nothing. Now the moment had arrived 
when he could go he felt a strange reluctance to say good-bye 
to Hermione, even for a short time. So much might—must 
—happen before he saw her again that evening. ‘ 

“ And you? ’* she said, at last, as he was silent. “ Are you 
really going down to bathe? Isn’t it too late? ’* 

" Oh, no. I must have a dip. It will do me all the good 
in the world." He tried to speak buoyantly, but the words 
seemed to himself to come heavily from his tongue. 

“ Will you take Tito? " 

“ I—no, I think I’ll walk. I shall get down quicker, and 
I like going into the sea when I’m hot. I’ll just fetch my 
bathing things." 

They walked back together to the house. Maunce won¬ 
dered what had suddenly come to him. He felt horribly sad 
now—yet he wished to get the scene that awaited him over. 
He was longing to have it over. He went into the house, got 
his bathing-dress and towels, and came out again on to the 
terrace. 
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“ I shall be a little late back, I suppose/* he said. 

“ Yes. It*s six o’clock now. Shall we dine at half-past 
eight—or better say nine? That will give you plenty of time 
to come up quietly.” 

“ Yes. Let’s say nine. 1 * 

Still he did not move to go. . 

“ Have you been happy to-day, Hermione? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, very—since this morning.” 

“ Since? ” 

“ Yes. This morning I—” 

She stopped. 

“ I was a little puzzled,” she said, after a minute, with her 
usual frankness. “ Tell me, Maurice—you weren't made 
unhappy by—by what I told you? ” 

“ About—about the child? ” 

“ Yes.” 

He did not answer with words, but he put his arms about 
her and kissed her, as he had not kissed her since she wfent 
away to Africa. She shut her eyes. Presently she felt the 
pressure of his arms relax. 

” I’m perfectly happy now,” she said. “ Perfectly 
happy.” 

He moved away a step or two. His face was flushed, and 
she thought that he looked younger, that the boyish expres¬ 
sion she loved liad come back to him. 

“ Good-bye, Hermione,” he said. 

Still he did not go. She thought that he had something 
more to say but did not know how to say it. She felt so 
certain of this that she said,— 

“ What is it, Maurice? ” 

“ We shall come back^to Sicily, I suppose, sha’n’t we, some 
time or other? ” 

“ Surely. Many times, I hope.” 

“ Suppose—one can never tell what will happen—suppose 
one of us were to die here? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, soberly. 

“ Don’t you think it would be good to lie there where we 
lay this afternoon, under the oak trees, in sight of Etna and 
the sea? I think it would. Good-bye, Hermione.” 

He swung the bathing-dress and the towels up over his 
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shoulder and went away through the arch. She followed and 
watched him springing down the mountain-side. Just 
before he reached the ravine he turned and waved his hand to 
her. His movements, that last gesture, were brimful of 
energy and of life. He acte<) better then than he had that 
day upon the terrace. But the sense of progress, the feeling 
that he was going to meet Fate in the person of Salvatore, 
quickened the blood within him. At last the suspense would 
be over. At last he would be obliged to play not the actor 
but the man. He longed to be down by the sea. The youth 
in him rose up at the thought of action, and his last farewell to 
Hermione looking down to him from the arch was bold and 
almost careless. 

Scarcely had he got into the ravine before he met Gaspare. 
He stopped. The boy’s face was aflame with expression as 
he stood, holding his gun, in front of his padrone. 

“ Gaspare! " Maurice said to him. 

*He held out his hand and grasped the boy’s hot hand. 

“ I sha’n’t forget your faithful service,” he said. “ Thank 
you, Gaspare.” 

He wanted to say more, to find other and far different 
words. But he could not. 

“ Let me come with you, signorino.” 

The boy’s voice was intensely, almost savagely earnest. 

" No. You must stay with the signora.” * 

” I want to come with you.” 

His great eyes were fastened on his padrone’s face. 

“ I have always been with you.” 

“ But you were with the signora first. You were-her ser¬ 
vant. You must stay with her now. Remember one thing, 
Gaspare—the signora is never to kno'jy.” 

The boy nodded. His eyes still held Maurice. They 
glittered as if with leaping fires. That deep and passionate 
spirit of Sicilian loyalty, which is almost savage in its intensity 
and heedless of danger, which is ready to go to hell with, or 
for, a friend or a master who is beloved and believed in, was 
awake in Gaspare, illuminated him at this moment. The 
peasant boy looked noble. 

“ Mayn’t I come with you, signorino? ” 

“ Gaspare,” Maurice said, “ I must leave someone with 
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the padrona. Salvatore might come still. V may miss him 
going down. Whom can I trust to stop Salvatore, if he comes, 
but you? You see? ” 

“ Va bene, signorino.” 

The boy seemed convinced, but he suffered and did not try 
to conceal it. 

“ Now I must go,” Maurice said. 

He shook Gaspare’s hand. 

“ Have you got the revolver, signorino? ” said the boy. 

“ No. I am not going to fight with Salvatore.” 

“ How do you know what Salvatore will do? ” 1 

Maurice looked down upon the stones that lay on the 
narrow path. 

“ My revolver can have nothing to do with Maddaleha’s 
father,” he said. 

He sighed. 

“ That’s how it is, Gaspare. Addio! ” 

“ Addio, signorino.” , 

Maurice went on down the path into the shadow of the 
trees. Presently he turned. Gaspare stood quite still, look¬ 
ing after him. 

“ Signorino! ” he called. “ May I not come? I want to 
come with you.” 

Maurice waved his hand towards the mountain-side. 

" Go to the signora,” he called back. “ And look out for 
me to-night. Addio, Gaspare! ” 

The boy’s “ Addio! ” came to him sadly through the 
gathering shadows of the evening. 

Presently Hermione, who was sitting alone on the terrace 
with a book in her lap which she was not reading, saw Gaspare 
walking listlessly through the archway holding his gun. He 
came slowly towards hfcr, lifted his hat, and was going on 
without a word, but she stopped him. 

“ Why, Gaspare,” she said, lightly, “ you forgot us to¬ 
day. How was that? ” 

“ Signora? ” 

Again she saw the curious, almost ugly, look of obstinacy 
which^he had already noticed, come into his face. 

“You didn’t remember about tea-time! ” 

" Signora,” he answered, “ I am sorry.” ^ > 
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He looked kt her fixedly wnile he spoke. 

“Iam sorry," he said again. 

“ Never mind," E^rmione, said, unable to blame him on 
this first day of her return. “ I dare say you have got out of 
regular habits while I’ve been aw&y. What have you been 
doing all the time? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. * 

“ Niente." 

Again she wondered what was the matter with the boy to¬ 
day. Where were his life and gaiety? Where was his sense 
of fjm? He used to be (always joking, singing. But now he 
was serious, almost heavy in demeanour. 

“ Gaspare," she said, jokingly, “ I think you’ve all become 
very solemn without me. I am the old person of the party, 
but I begin to believe that it is I who keep you lively. I 
mustn’t go away again." 

“ No, signora," he answered, earnestly; “ you must never 
go ,away from us again. You should never have gone away 
from us." 

The deep solemnity of his great eyes startled her. He 
put on his hat and went away round the angle of the 
cottage. 

“ What can be the matter with him? " she thought. 

She remained sitting there on the terrace, wondering. 
Now she thought over things quietly, it struck'■her as strange 
the fact that she had left behind her in the priest’s house three 
light-hearted people, and had come back to find Lucrezia 
drowned in sorrow, Gaspare solemn, even mysterious in his 
manner, and her husband—but here her thoughts paused, not 
labelling Maurice. At first he had puzzled her the most. 
But she thought she had found reasons for the change—a 
passing one, she felt sure—in him. He had secretly resented 
her absence, and, though utterly free from any ignoble suspi¬ 
cion of her, he had felt boyishly jealous of her friendship with 
Emile. That was very natural. For this was their honey¬ 
moon. She considered it their honeymoon prolonged, delight¬ 
fully prolonged, beyond any fashionable limit. Lucrezia’s 
depression was easily comprehensible. The change in her 
husband she accounted for; but now here was Gaspare look¬ 
ing dismal! 
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“ I must cheer them all tip,” she thought to herself. 
** This beautiful time mustn’t end dismally.” 

And then she thought of the inevitable departure. Was 
Maurice looking forward to it, desiring it? He had spoken 
that day as if he wished to be off. In London she had been 
able to imagine him in the South, in the highway of the sun. 
But now that she was here in Sicily she could not imagine him 
in London. 

“ He is not in his right place there,” she thought. 

Yet they must go, and soon. She knew that they were 
going, and yet could not feel that they were going. YJhat 
she had said under the oak-trees was true. In the spring her 
tender imagination had played softly with the idea of Sicily’s 
joy in the possession of her son, of Maurice. Would Sicily 
part from him without an effort to retain him? Would Sicily 
let him go? She smiled to herself at her fancies. But if 
Sicily kept him, how would she keep him? The smile left her 
lips and her eyes as she thought of Maurice’s suggestion. 
That would be too horrible. God would not allow that. Xnd 
yet what tragedies He allowed to come into the lives of others. 
She faced certain facts, as she sat there, facts permitted, or 
deliberately brought about by the Divine Will. The scourge 
of war—that sowed sorrows over a land as the sower in the 
field scatters seeds. She, like others, had sat at home and 
read of battles in which thousands of men had been killed, and 
she had grieved—or had she really grieved, grieved with her 
heart? She began to wonder, thinking of Maurice’s veiled 
allusion to the possibility of his death. He was the spirit of 
youth tp her. And all the boys slain in battle! Had not each 
one of them represented the spirit of youth to someone, to 
some woman—mother, sister, wife, lover? 

What were those wofiien’s feelings towards God ? 

She wondered. She wondered exceedingly. And pres¬ 
ently a terrible thought came into her mind. It was this. 
How can one forgive God if He snatches away the spirit of 
youth that one loves? 

Under the shadow of the oak-trees she had lain that day 
and looked out upon the shining world—upon the waters, 
upon the plains, upon the mountains, upon the calling coast¬ 
line and the deep passion of the blue. And she had felt the 
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infinite love o! God. When £he had thought of God, she had 
thought of Him as the great Provider of happiness, as One 
who desired, with a heart too large and generous for the mere 
accurate conception of man, the joy of man. 

But Maurice was beside her then. 

Those whose lives had been ruined by great tragedies, when 
they looked out upon the shining world what must they think, 
feel? 

She strove to imagine. Their conception of God must 
surely be very different from hers. 

Once she had been almost unable to believe that God could 
chbose her to be the recipient of a supreme happiness. But 
we accustom ourselves with a wonderful readiness to a happy 
fate. She had come back—she had been allowed to return to 
the Garden of Paradise. And this fact had given to her a 
confidence in life which was almost audacious. So now, even 
while she imagined the sorrows of others, half strove to 
imagine what her own sorrows might be, her inner feeling was 
still one of confidence. She looked out on the shining world, 
and in her heart was the shining world. She looked out on 
the glory of the blue, and in her heart was the glory of the blue. 
The world shone for her because she had Maurice. She knew 
that. But there was light in it. There would always be light 
whatever happened to any human creature. There would 
always be the sun, the great symbol of joy. It jose even upon 
the battlefield where the heaps of the dead were lying. 

She could not realise sorrow to-day. She must see the 
sunlight even in the deliberate visions conjured up by her 
imagination. 

Gaspare did not reappear. For a long time she was alone. 
She watched the changing of the light, the softening of the 
great landscape as the evening approached. Sometimes she 
thought of Maurice’s last words about being laid to rest some 
day in the shadows of the oak-trees, in sight of Etna and the 
sea. When the years had gone, perhaps they would lie to¬ 
gether in Sicily, wrapped in the final siesta of the body. 
Perhaps the unborn child, of whose beginning she was mystic¬ 
ally conscious, would lay them to rest there. 

“ Buon riposo.” She loved the Sicilian good-night. 
Better than any text she would love to have those simple 
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words written above her sleeping-place and his. “ Buon 
riposo! "—she murmured the words to herself as she looked 
at the quiet of the hills, at tho quiet o> the sea. The glory of 
the world was inspiring, but the peace of the world was almost 
more uplifting, she thought, far off, in the plain, she dis¬ 
cerned tiny trails of smoke from Sicilian houses among the 
orange-trees 'beside the sea. The gold was fading. The 
colour of the waters was growing paler, gentler, the colour of 
the sky less passionate. The last point of the coast-line was 
only a shadow now, scarcely that. Somewhere was the sun¬ 
set, its wonder unseen by her, but* realised because of*Hhis 
growing tenderness, that was like a benediction falling upon 
her from a distant love, intent to shield her and her little hvme 
from sorrow and from danger. Nature was whispering her 
“ Buon riposo! " Her hushed voice spoke withdrawn among 
the mountains, withdrawn upon the spaces of the sea. The 
heat of the golden day was blessed, but after it how blessed 
was the cool of the dim night! ** 

Again she thought that the God who had placed man in 
the magnificent scheme of the world must have intended and 
wished him to be always happy there. Nature seemed to be 
telling her this, and her heart was convinced by Nature, though 
the story of the Old Testament had sometimes left her smiling, 
or left her wondering. Men had written a Bible. God had 
written a Bibib, too. And here she read its pages and was 
made strong by it. 

“ Signora! ” 

Hermione started and turned her head 

“ Lucrezia! What is it?" 

“ What time is it, signora? ” 

Hermione looked at her watch. 

» 

“ Nearly eight o’clock. An hour still before supper.** 

“ I’ve got everything ready." 

“ To-night we’ve only cold things, haven’t we? You made 
us a very nice collazione. The French signore praised your 
cooking, and he’s very particular, as French people generally 
are. So you ought to be proud of yourself.” 

Lucrezia smiled, but only for an instant. Then she stood 
with an anxious face, twisting her apron. 

“ Signora! ” 

Y 
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Yes? What is it? ” t 
“ Would you mind—may I—” 

She stopped. * 

“ Why, Lucrezia, are you afraid of me? I’ve certainly 
been away too long! ” 

“ No, no, signora, but—” .Tears hung in her eyes. “ Will 
you let me go away if I promise to be back by dine? ” 

“ But you can’t go to Marechiaro in—” 

“No, signora. I only want to go to the mountain over 
there under Castel Vecchio. I want to go to the Madonna.” 
'Hermione took one df the girl’s hands. 

“ To the Madonna della Rocca? ” 

Si, signora.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I have a candle to burn to the Madonna. If I go now I 
can be back before nine.” 

She stood gazing pathetically, like a big child, at her 
patirona. 

“ Lucrezia,” Hermione said, moved to a great pity by her 
own great happiness, “would you mind if I came, too? I 
think I should like to say a prayer for you to-night. I am not 
a Catholic, but my prayer cannot hurt you.” 

Lucrezia suddenly forgot distinctions, threw her arms 
round Hermione, and began to sob. 

“ Hush, you must be brave! ” 

She smoothed the girl’s dark hair gently. 

“ Have you got your candle? ” 

“ Si.” 

She showed it. 

“ Let us go quickly, then. Where’s Gaspare? ” 

“ Close to the house, signora, ^on the mountain. One 
cannot speak with him to-day.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Non lo so. But he is terrible to-day! ” 

So Lucrezia had noticed Gaspare’s strangeness, too, even 
in the midst of her sorrow! 

“ Gaspare! ” Hermione called. 

There was no answer. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

She called louder. 
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" Si, signora! ” 

The voice came from somewhere behind the house. 

“ I am going for a walk with Lucrezia. We shall be back 
at nine. Tell the padrone if he comes." 

" Si, signora.” * 

The two women set out Without seeing Gaspare. They 
walked in silence down the mountain-path. Lucrezia held 
her candle carefully, like one in a procession. She was not 
sobbing now. There were no tears in her eyes. The com¬ 
panionship and the sympathy of her padrona had given her 
some courage, some hope, had taken away from hei* the 
desolate feeling, the sensation of abandonment which had been 
torturing her. And then she had an almost blind faith ip, the 
Madonna della Rocca. And the padrona was going to pray, 
too. She was not a Catholic, but she was a lady and she was 
good. The Madonna della Rocca must surely be influenced 
by her petition. 

So Lucrezia plucked up a little courage. The activity of 
the walk helped her. She knew the solace of movement. 
And, perhaps, without being conscious of it, she was 
influenced by the soft beauty of the evening, by the peace 
of the hills. But as they crossed the ravine they heard the 
tinkle of bells, and a procession of goats tripped by them, 
following a boy who was twittering upon a flute. He was 
playing the tune of the tarantella, that tune which Hermione 
associated with careless joy in the sun. He passed down into 
the shadows of the trees, and gradually the airy rapture of his 
fluting and the tinkle of the goat-bells died away towards 
Marechiaro. Then Hermione saw tears rolling down over 
Lucrezia’s brown cheeks. 

“ He can't play it like Sebastiano, signora! ” she said. 

The little tune had brought back all her sorrow. 

“ Perhaps we shall soon hear Sebastiano play it again,” 
said Hermione. 

They began to climb upward on the far side of the ravine 
towards the fierce silhouette of the Saracenic castle on the 
height. Beneath the great crag on which it was perched was 
the shrine of the Madonna della Rocca. Night was coming 
now, and the little lamp before the shrine shone gently, throw¬ 
ing a ray of light upon the stones of the path. When t h e y ** • 
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reached it, Lucrezia crossed herself, and they stood together 
for a moment looking at the faded painting of the Madonna, 
almost effaced against its rocky background. Within the 
glass that sheltered it stood vases of artificial flowers, and on 
the ledge outside the glass were two or three bunches of real 
flowers, placed there by peasants returning to their homes in 
Castel Vecchio from their labours in the vineyards and the 
orchards. There were also two branches with clustering, red- 
gold oranges lying among the flowers. It was a strange, wild 
place. The precipice of rock, which the castello dominated, 
leaned slightly forward above the head of the Madonna, as if 
it meditated overwhelming her. But she smiled gently, as if 
she had no fear of it, bending down her pale eyes to the child 
who lay upon her girlish knees. Among the boulders, the 
wild cactus showed its spiked leaves, and in the day-time the 
long black snakes sunned themselves upon the stones. 

To Hermione this lonely and faded Madonna, smiling 
calmly beneath the savagely frowning rock upon which dead 
men had built long years ago a barbarous fastness, was touch¬ 
ing in her solitude. There was something appealing in her 
frailness, in her thin, anaemic calm. How long had she been 
here? How long would she remain? She was fading away, 
as things fade in the night. Yet she had probably endured 
for years, would still be here for years to come, would be here 
to receive the wild flowers of peasant children, vhe prayers of 
peasant lovers, the adoration of the poor, who, having very 
little here, put their faith in far-off worlds, where they will 
have harvests surely without reaping in the heat of the sun, 
where they will have good wine without labouring, in the 
vineyards, where they will be able to rest without the thought 
coming to them, “ If to-day I rest, to-morrow I shall starve.” 

As Hermione looked at the painting lit by the little lamp, 
at the gifts of the flowers and the fruit, she began to feel as if 
indeed a woman dwelt there, in that niche of the crag, as if a 
heart were there, a soul to pity, an ear to listen. 

Lucrezia knelt down quietly, lit her candle, turned it up¬ 
side down till the hot wax dripped on to the rock and made 
a foundation for it, then stuck it upright, crossed herself 
silently, and began to pray. Her lips moved quickly. The 

idle-flame flickered for a moment, then burned steadily. 
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sending its thin fire up towards the evening star. After a 
moment Hermione knelt down beside her. 

She had never before prayed at a shrine. It was curious 
to be kneeling under this savage wall of rock above which the 
evening star showed itself in IJie clear heaven of night. She 
looked at the star and at the Madonna, then at the little 
bunches of ffowers, and at Lucrezia’s candle. These gifts of 
the poor moved her heart. Poverty giving is beautiful. She 
thought that, and was almost ashamed of the comfort of her 
life. She wished she had brought a candle, too. Then she 
bent her head and began to pray that*Sebastiano might reritem- 
ber Lucrezia and return to her. To make her prayer more 
earnest, she tried to realise Lucrezia’s sorrow by putting her¬ 
self in Lucrezia’s place, and Maurice in Sebastiano’s. It was 
such a natural effort as people make every day, every hour. 
If Maurice had forgotten her in absence, had given his love to 
another, had not caied to return to her! If she were alone 
now in Sicily while he was somewhere else, happy with sofne- 
one else! 

Suddenly the wildness of this place where she knelt became 
terrible to her. She felt the horror of solitude, of approaching 
darkness. The outlines of the rocks and of the ruined castle 
looked threatening, alarming. The pale light of the lamp 
before the shrine and of Lucrezia’s votive candle drew to them 
not only the fluttering night-moths, but the spirits of desola¬ 
tion and of hollow grief that dwell among the waste places and 
among the hills. Night seemed no more beneficent, but 
dreary as a spectre that came to rob the world of all that made 
it beautiful. The loneliness of deserted women encompassed 
her. Was* there any other loneliness comparable to it? 

She fdt sure that tfcere was not, and she found herself 
praying not only for Lucrezia, but for all women who were sad 
because they loved, for all women who were deserted by those 
whom they loved, or who had lost those whom they loved. 

At first she believed that she was addressing her prayer 
to the Madonna della Rocca, the Blessed Virgin of the Rocks, 
whose pale image was before her. But presently she knew 
that her words, the tvords of her lips and the more passionate 
words of her heart, were going out to a Being before whom the 
sun burned as a lamp and the^moon as a votive taper. Sffe* 
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was thinking of women, she was praying for women, but she 
was no longer praying to a woman. It seemed to her as if she 
was so ardent a suitor that she pushed past the Holy Mother 
of God into the presence of God Himself. He had created 
women. He had created the love of women. To Him she 
would, she mast, appeal. 

Often she had prayed before, but never as now, never with 
such passion, with such a sensation of personally pleading. 
The effort of her heart was like the effort of womanhood. It 
seemed to her—and she had no feeling that this was blasphem- 
ous<<—as if God knew, understood, everything of the world He 
had created except perhaps this—the inmost agony some 
wopien suffer, as if she, perhaps, could make Him understand 
this by her prayer. And she strove to recount this agony, to 
make it clear to God. 

Was it a presumptuous effort? She did not feel that it 
was. And now she felt selfless. She was no more thinking 
of iierself, was no longer obliged to concentrate her thoughts 
and her imagination upon herself and the one she loved best. 
She had passed beyond that, as she had passed beyond the 
Madonna della Rocca. She was the voice and the heart not 
of a woman, but of woman praying in the night to the God who 
had made woman and the night. 

From behind a rock Gaspare watched the two praying 
women. He had not forgotten his padrone’s wfc’rds, and when 
Hermione and Lucrezia set off from the cottage he had 
followed them, faithful to his trust. Intent upon their errand, 
they had not seen him. His step was light among the stones, 
and he had kept at a distance. Now he stood still, gazing at 
them as they prayed. 

Gaspare did not believe in priest^. Very few Sicilians do. 
An uncle of his was a priest’s son, and he had other reasons, 
quite sufficient to his mind, for being incredulous of the 
sanctity of those who celebrated the mass to which he seldom 
went. But he believed in God, and he believed superstitiously 
in the efficacy of the Madonna and in the powers of the saints. 
Once his little brother had fallen dangerously ill on the festa 
of San Giorgio, the santo patrono of Castel Vecchio. He had 
gone to the festa, and had given all his money, five lire, to the 
jiMtf.rmt to heal his brother. Next day the child was well. In 
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misfortune he would probablyAitter a prayer, or burn a candle 
himself. That Lucrezia might think that she had reason to 
pray he understood, though he doubte^ whether the Madonna 
and all the saints could do much for the reclamation of his 
friend Sebastiano. But why should the padrona kneel there 
out-of-doors sending up such Ernest petitions? She was not 
a Catholic. *He had never seen her pray before. He looked 
on with wonder, presently with discomfort, almost with anger. 
To-night he was what he would himself have called “ nervoso,” 
and anything that irritated his already strung-up nerves 
roused his temper. He was in anxiety about his padrone .^and 
he wanted to be back at the priest’s house, he wanted to see 
his padrone again at the earliest possible moment. The sight 
of his padrona committing an unusual action alarmed him. 
Was she, then, afraid as he was afraid? Did she know, sus¬ 
pect anything? His experience of women was that whenever 
they were in trouble they went for comfort and advice to the 
Madonna and the saints. • 

He grew more and more uneasy. Presently he drew 
softly a little nearer. It was getting late. Night had fallen. 
He must know the .result of the padrone’s interview with 
Salvatore, and he could not leave the padrona. Well then—! 
He crept nearer and nearer till at last he was close to the shrine 
and could see the Madonna smiling. Then he crossed himself 
and said softly,— 

“ Signora! ” 

Hermione did not hear him. She was wrapped in the 
passion of her prayer. 

“ Signora! ” 

He bent forward and touched her on the shoulder. She 
started, turned her head, and rose to her feet. 

"Gaspare!” * 

She looked startled. This abrupt recall to the world con¬ 
fused her for a moment. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? The padrone! ” 

He took off his cap. 

u Signora, do you know how late it is? ” 

" Has the padrone come back? ” 

Lucrezia was on her feet, too. The tears were in her eyes. 

‘ Scusi, signora! ” said Gaspare. ^ 
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Hermione began to look md*e natural. 

“ Has the padrone come back and sent you for us? ” 

“ He did not send,me, signora. It was getting dark. I 
thought it best to come. But I expect he is back. I expect 
he is waiting for us now.” 

" You came to guard me? *’ 

She smiled. She liked his watchfulness. • 

"What’s the time?” 

She looked at her watch. 

“ Why, it is nine already! We must hurry. Come, 
Lucjezia! ” 

They went quickly down the path. 

They did not talk as they went. Gaspare led the way. 
It &as obvious that he was in great haste. Sometimes he 
forgot that the padrona was not so light-footed as he was, and 
sprang on so swiftly that she called to him to wait. When at 
last they came in sight of the arch Hermione and Lucrezia 
we«! panting. 

“ The padrone will—forgive us—when—he—sees how we 
have—hurried,” said Hermione, laughing at her own fatigue. 
“ Go on, Gaspare! ” 

She stood for a moment leaning against the arch. 

“ And you go quickly, Lucrezia, and get the supper. The 
padrone—will be—hungry after his bath.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

Lucrezia went off to the back of the house. Then Her¬ 
mione drew a long breath, recovered herself, and walked to 
the terrace. 

Gaspare met her with flaming eyes. „ 

“ The padrone is not here, signora. The padrone has not 
come back! ” 

He stood and stared at her. * 

It was not yet very dark. They stood in a sort of soft 
obscurity in which all objects could be seen, not with sharp 
clearness, but distinctly. 

“ Are you sure, Gaspare? ” 

"Si, signora! The padrone has not come back. He is 
not here.” 

The boys voice sounded angry, Hermione thought. It 
a start led her. And the way he looked at her startled her, too. 
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“ You have looked in the*house? Maurice! ” she called. 
“ Maurice!” 

“ I say the padrone is not here, signora! ” 

Never before had Gaspare spoken to Hermione like this, 
in a tone almost that shd ought to have resented. She did 
not resent it, but it filled her yrith a creeping uneasiness. 

“ What time is it? Nearly half-past nine. He ought to 
be here by now.” 

The boy nodded, keeping his flaming eyes on her. 
u I said nine to give him lots of time to get cool, and change 
his clothes, and—it’s very odd.” , 

“ I will go down to the sea, signora. A rivederci.” 

He swung round to go, but Hermione caught his arm. 

“ No; don't go. Wait a moment, Gaspare. Don’t leave 
me like this! ” 

She detained him. 

“ Why, what’s the matter? What—what are you afraid 

Df? ” — 

Instantly there came into his face the ugly, obstinate look 
she had already noticed, and wondered at, that day. 

“ What are you afraid of, Gaspare? ” she repeated. 

Her voice vibrated with a strength of feeling that as yet 
she herself scarcely understood. 

" Niente! ” the boy replied, doggedly. 

" Well, bftt then ”—she laughed—“ why shouldn’t the 
padrone be a few minutes late? It would be absurd to go 
down. You might miss him on the way.” 

Gaspare said nothing. He stood there with his arms hang¬ 
ing and.the ugly look still on his face. 

“ Mightn’t you? Mightn’t you, Gaspare, if he came up 
by Marechiaro? ” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ Well, then—” 

They stood there in silence for a minute Hermione 
broke it. 

“ He—you know how splendidly the padrone swims,” she 
said. ” Don’t you, Gaspare? ” 

The boy said nothing. 

" Gaspare, why don’t you answer when I speak to you? ” 
“ Because I’ve got nothing to say, signora.” 
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His tone was almost rudeh At that moment he nearly 
hated Hermione for holding him by the arm. If she had been 
a man he would have struck he? off and gone. 

“ Gaspare! ” she said, but not angrily. 

Her instinct told her that he was obliged to be utterly 
natural just then under the sp&ll of some violent feeling. She 
knew he loved his padrone. The feeling must be one of 
anxiety. But it was absurd to be so anxious. It was ridicul¬ 
ous, hysterical. She said to herself that it was Gaspare’s 
excitement that was affecting her. She was catching his 
mopd. 

“ My dear Gaspare,” she said, “ we must just wait. The 
padrone will be here in a minute. Perhaps he has come up by 
Marechiaro. Very likely he has looked in at the hotel to see 
how the sick signore is after his day up here. That is it, I feel 
sure.” 

She looked at him for agreement and met his stern and 
flaming eyes, utterly unmoved by what she had said*-utterly 
unconvinced. At this moment she could not deny that this 
untrained, untutored nature had power over hers. She let 
go his arm and sat down by the wall. , 

“ Let us wait out here for a minute,” she said. 

“ Va bene, signora.” 

He stood there quite still, but she felt as if in this un¬ 
natural stillness there was violent movement, and she looked 
away from him. It was fully night now. She gazed down 
at the ravine. By that way Maurice would come,' unless he 
really had gone to Marechiaro to see Artois. She had sug¬ 
gested to Gaspare that this might be the reason of Maurice’s 
delay, but she knew that she did not think it was.*- Yet what 
other reason could there be? He swam splendidly. She 
said that to herself. She kept on saving it. Why? 

Slowly the minutes crept by. The silence around them 
was intense, yet she felt no calm, no peace in it. Like the 
stillness of Gaspare it seemed to be violent. It began to 
frighten her. She began to wish for movement, for sound. 
Presently a light shone in the cottage. 

“Signora! Signora!” 

Lucrezia’s voice was calling. 

“ What is it? ” she said. 
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“ Supper is quite ready, signora.” 

“The signore has not come back yet. He is a little 
late.” 

Lucrezia came to the top of the steps. 

“ Where can the signore bi^ signora? ” she said. “ It only 
takes—•” # • 

Her voice died suddenly away. Hermione looked quickly 
at Gaspare, and saw that he was gazing ferociously at Lucrezia 
as if to bid her be silent. 

“ Gaspare! ” Hermione said, suddenly getting up. 

“ Signora? ” 

“ I—it’s odd the signore’s not coming.” 

The boy answered nothing. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps there really has been an—an acci¬ 
dent.” 

She tried to speak lightly. 

“ I don’t think he would keep me waiting like this if—” 
“Twill go down to the sea,” the boy said. “ Signoraf let 
me go down to the sea! ” 

There was a fury of pleading in his voice. Hermione 
hesitated, but only for a moment. Then she answered,— 

“ Yes, you shall go. Stop, Gaspare! ” 

He had moved towards the arch. 

“ I’m coming with you.” 

“ You, signora? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You cannot come! You are not to come! ” 

He was actually commanding her—his padrona. 

“ You are not to come, signora! ” he repeated violently. 

“ But \ am coming,” she said. 

They stood facing .each other. It was like a battle. 
Gaspare’s manner, his words, the tone in which they were 
spoken—all made her understand that there was some sinister 
terror in his soul. She did not ask what it was. She did not 
dare to ask. But she said again,— 

“ I am coming with you, Gaspare.” 

He stared at her and knew that from that decision there 
was no appeal. If he went she would accompany him. 

“ Let us wait here, signora,” he said. “ The padrone will 
be coming presently. We had^ better wait here.” * 
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But now she was as determined on activity as before she 
had been—or seemed—anxious for patience. 

“ I am going,” shtf answered. “ If you like to let me go 
alone you can.” 

She spoke very quietly, but there was a thrill in her voice. 
The boy saw it was useless just then to pit his will against hers. 
He dropped his head, and the ugly look came back to his face, 
but he made no reply. 

“ We shall be back very soon, Lucrezia. We are going a 
little way down to meet the padrone. Come, Gaspare! ” 

Ghe spoke to him gently, kindly, almost pleadingly. He 
made an odd sound. It was not a word, nor was it a sob. 
She had never heard anything like it before. It seemed to her 
to be like a smothered outcry of a heart torn by some acute 
emotion. 

“ Gaspare! ” she said. ” We shall meet him. We shall 
meet him in the ravine! ” 

"Then they set out. As she was going, Hermione cast a 
look down towards the sea. Always at this hour, when night 
had come, a light shone there, the light in the sirens' house. 
To-night that little spark was not kindled. She saw only the 
darkness. She stopped. 

“ Why,” she said, “ there's no light! ” 

“ Signora? ” 

She pointed over the wall. 

“ There’s no light! ” she repeated. 

This little fact—she did not know why—frightened her. 

“ Signora, I am going! ” 

u Gaspare! ” she said. " Give me your hand |o help me 
down the path. It's so dark. Isn’t it? ” 

She put out her hand. The boy’s,hand was cold. 

They set out towards the sea. 
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'"THEY did not talk as they vjent down the steep mountain- 
A side, but when they reached the entrance of the ravine 
Gaspare stopped abruptly and took his cold hand away from 
his padrona’s hand. 

“ Signora,” he said, almost in a whisper. “ Let me go 
alone! ” 

They were under the shade of the trees here and itwvas 
much darker than upon the mountain-side. Hermione could 
not see the boy’s face plainly. She came close up to him. • 

“ Why do you want to go alone? ” she asked. 

Without knowing it, she, too, spoke in an under-voice. 

" What is it you are afraid of ? ” she added. 

“Iam not afraid.” 

“ Ifes)” she said, “ you are. Your hand is quite cold. 1 * 

“ Let me go alone, signora.” 

“ No, Gaspare. There is nothing to be afraid of, I believe. 
But if—if there should have been an accident, I ought to be 
there. The padrone is my husband, remember.” 

She went on, and he followed her. 

Hermione had spoken firmly, even almost cheerfully, to 
comfort the boy, whose uneasiness was surely greater than 
the occasion called for. So many little things may happen to 
delay a man. And Mauiice might really have made the 
detour to Marechiaro on his way home. If he had, then they 
would miss him by taking this path through the ravine. 
Hermione knew that, but she did not hesitate to take it. She 
could not remain inactive to-night. Patience was out of her 
reach. It was only by making a strong effort that she had 
succeeded in waiting that short time on the terrace. Now she 
could wait no longer. She was driven. Although she had 
not yet sincerely acknowledged it to herself, fear was gradually 
taking possession of her, a fear such as she had never yet 
known or even imagined. 

She had never yet known or imagined such a fear. That 
she felt. But she had another feeling, contradictory, surely. 

34 £ 
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It began to seem to her as if this fear, which was now coming 
upon her, had been near her for a long time, ever since the 
night when she knew that she was going to Africa. Had she 
not even expressed it to Maurice? 

Those beautiful days and nights of perfect happiness—can 
they ever come again? Had she not thought that many 
times? Was it not the voice of this fear which Lad whispered 
those words, and others like them, to her mind? And had 
there not been omens? Had there not been omens? 

She heard Gaspare’s feet behind her in the ravine, and it 
seemed to her that she could tell by the sound of them upon the 
many little loose stones that he was wild with impatience, 
that he was secretly cursing her for obliging him to go so 
slowly. Had he been alone he would have sped down with a 
rapidity almost like that of travelling light. She was strong, 
active. She was going fast. Instinctively she went fast. 
But she was a woman, not a boy. 

I can’t help it, Gaspare! ” •— 

She was saying that mentally, saying it again and again, as 
she hurried onward. 

Had there not been omens? 

That last letter of hers, whose loss had prevented Maurice 
from meeting her on her return, from welcoming her! When 
she had reached the station of Cattaro, and had not seen him 
upon the platform, she had felt “ I have lost«him.” After¬ 
wards, directly almost, she had laughed at the feeling as 
absurd. But she had had it. And then, when at last he had 
come, she had been moved to suggest that he might like to 
sleep outside upon the terrace. And he had agreed, to the 
suggestion. They had not resumed their old, sweet relation 
of husband and wife. 

Had there not been omens ? ' 

And only an hour ago, scarcely that, not that, she had 
knelt before the Madonna della Rocca and she had prayed, 
she had prayed passionately for deserted women, for women 
who loved and who had lost those whom they loved. 

The fear was upon her fully now, and she fully knew that 
it was. Why had she prayed for lonely, deserted women? 
What had moved her to such a prayer ? 

_ “ Was I praying lor myself? ” 
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At that thought a physical weakness came to her, and she 
felt as if she could not go on. By the side of the path, growing 
among pointed rocks, there jvas a gnarled olive-tree, whose 
branches projected towards her. Before she knew what she 
was doing she had caught hold of one and stood still. So 
suddenly she had stopped thaf Gaspare, unprepared, came up 
against her in the dark. 

“ Signora! What is the matter? ” 

His voice was surely angry. For a moment she thought 
of telling him to go on alone, quickly. 

“ What is it, signora? ” * , 4 

“ Nothing—only—I’ve walked so fast. Wait one minute! ” 

She felt the agony of his impatience, and it seemed to her 
that she was treating him very cruelly to-night. * 

“ You know, Gaspare,” she said, “ it’s not easy for women 
—this rough walking, I mean. We’ve got our skirts.” 

She laughed. How 'unnatural, how horrible her laugh 
sounded *in the darkness! He did not say any more. She 
knew he was wondering why she had laughed like that. After 
a moment she let go the branch. But her legs were trembling, 
and she stumbled when she began to walk on. 

“ Signora, you are tired already. You had better let me 
go alone.” 

For the first time she told him a lie. 

“ I should be afraid to wait here all by myself in the night,” 
she said. “ I couldn’t do that.” 

“ Who would come? ” 

" I should be frightened.” 

She. thought she saw him look at her incredulously in the 
dark, but fras not sure. 

“ Be kind to me to-night, Gaspare! ” she said. 

She felt a sudden pas*sionate need of gentleness, of support, 
a woman’s need of sympathy. 

“ Won’t you? ” she added. 

“ Signora! ” he said. 

His voice sounded shocked, she thought; but in a moment, 
when they came to an awkward bit of the path, he put his 
hand under her arm, and very carefully, almost tenderly, 
helped her over it. Tears rushed into her eyes. For such a 
small thing she was crying! She turned her head so the*. 
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Gaspare should not see, and' tried to control her emotion 
That terrible question kept on returning to her heart. 

“ Was I praying for myself when I prayed at the shrine of 
the Madonna della Rocca? ” 

Hermione was gifted, or cursed 1 , with imagination, and as 
she never made use of her imaginative faculty in any of the 
arts, it was, perhaps, too much at the service of her own life. 
In happiness it was a beautiful handmaid, helping her to 
greater joy, but in unhappy, or in only anxious moments, it 
was, as it usually is, a cursed thing. It stood at her elbow, 
then, like a demon full of'suggest ions that were terrible. With 
an inventiveness that was diabolic it brought vividly before 
her scenes to shake the stoutest courage. It painted the 
future black. It showed her the world as a void. And in that 
void she was as something falling, falling, yet reaching nothing. 

Now it was with her in the ravine, and as she asked ques¬ 
tions, terrible questions, it gave her terrible answers. And 
it reminded her of other omens—it told her these facts were 
really omens—which till now she had not thought of. 

Why had both she and Maurice been led to think and to 
speak of death to-day? 

Upon the mountain-top the thought of death had come to 
her when she looked at the glory of the dawn. She had said 
to Maurice, “ ‘ The mountains will endure ’—but we! ” Of 
course it was a truism, such a thing as she might say at any 
time when she was confronted by the profound stability of 
nature. Thousands of people had said much the same thing 
on thousands of occasions. Yet now the demon at her elbow 
whispered to her that the remark had had a peculiar* signifi¬ 
cance. She had even said, “ What is it makes one think most 
of death when—when life, new life, is very near? ” 

Existence is made up of loss and gain. New beings rush 
into life day by day and hour by hour. Birth is about us, but 
death is about us, too. And when we are given something, 
how often is something also taken from us! Was that to be 
her fate? 

And Maurice—he had been led to speak of death, after¬ 
wards, just as he was going away to the sea. She recalled his 
words, or the demon whispered them over to her,— 

One can never tell what will happen—suppose one of 
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us were to die here? Don't £ou think it would be good to lie 
there where we lay this afternoon, under the oak-trees, in 
sight of Etna and the sea? Lthink it would.' ” 

They were his very last words, his who was so full of life, 
who scarcely ever seemed to ^realise the possibility of death. 
All through the day death had surely been in the air about 
them. She ^remembered her dream, or quasi-dream. In it 
she had spoken. She had muttered an appeal, “ Don’t leave 
me alone! ” and at another time she had tried to realise 
Maurice in England and had failed. She had felt as if Sicily 
would never let him go. And when she had spoken* her 
thought he had hinted that Sicily could only keep him by 
holding him in arms of earth, holding him in those arms 4hat 
keep the body of man forever. 

Perhaps it was ordained that her Sicilian should never 
leave the island that he loved. In all their Sicilian days how 
seldom had she thought of their future life together in Eng¬ 
land! '/dway’s she had seen herself with Maurice in the south. 
He had seemed to belong to the south, and she had brought 
him to the south. And now—would the south let him go? 
The thought of the sirens of legend flitted through her mind. 
They called men to destruction. She imagined them sitting 
among the rocks near the Casa della Sirene, calling-—calling 
to her Sicilian. 

Long ago, 'when she first knew him well and loved his 
beauty, she had sometimes thought of him as a being of legend. 
She had let her fancy play about him tenderly, happily. He 
had been Mercury, Endymion, a dancing faun, Cupid vanish¬ 
ing from Psyche as the dawn came. And now she let a cruel 
fancy havfi its will for a moment. She imagined the sirens 
calling among the rocks and Maurice listening to their sum¬ 
mons, and going to his destruction. The darkness of the 
ravine helped the demon who hurried with her down the 
narrow path, whispering in her ears. But though she yielded 
for a time to the nightmare spell, common-sense had not 
utterly deserted her, and presently it made its voice heard. 
She began to say to herself that in giving way to such fantastic 
fears she was being unworthy of herself, almost contemptible. 
In former times she had never been a foolish woman or weak. 
She had, on the contrary, been strong and sensible, although 
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unconventional and enthusiast^. Many people had leaned 
upon her, even strong people. Artois was one. And she had 
never yet failed anyone* 

“ I must not fail myself," she suddenly thought. “ I must 
not be a fool because I love." 

She loved very much, and she had been separated from her 
lover very soon. Her eagerness to return to him* had been so 
intense that it had made her afraid. Yet she had returned, 
been with him again. Her fear in Africa that they would 
perhaps never be together again in their Sicilian home had been 
groundless. She remembered how it had often tormented 
her, especially at night in the dark. She had passed agonising 
hours, for no reason. Her imagination had persecuted her. 
Now it was trying to persecute her more cruelly. Suddenly 
she resolved not to let it have its way. Why was she so 
frightened at a delay that might be explained in a moment 
and in the simplest manner? Why was she frightened at all? 

Gaspare’s foot struck a stone and sent it flying down the 
path past her. 

Ah! it had been Gaspare. His face, his manner, had 
startled her, had first inclined her to fear*. 

“ Gaspare! " she said. 

“ Si, signora? " 

“ Come up beside me. There’s room now." 

The boy joined her. v ' 

" Gaspare," she continued, “ do you know that when we 
meet the padrone, you and I, we shall look like two fools? " 

“ Meet the padrone? " he repeated, sullenly. 

“ Yes. He’ll laugh at us for rushing down like this* He’ll 
think we’ve gone quite mad." 

Silence was the only response sh^iad. 

“ Won’t he? ’’ she asked. 

“ Non lo so." 

" Oh, Gaspare! " she exclaimed. “ Don't—don't be like 
this to-night. Do you know that you are frightening me? " 

He did not answer. 

11 What is the matter with you? What has been the 
matter with you all day? " 

“ Niente " 

• His voice was hard, and he fell behind again. 
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Hermione knew that he # was concealing something from 
her. She wondered what it was. It must be something 
surely in connection with ids anxie!ty. Her mind worked 
rapidly. Maurice — the sea — bathing — Gaspare's fear — 
Maurice and Gaspare hacf bathed together often while she had 
been in Africa. 

“ Gaspare," she said. “ Walk beside me—I wish it." 

He came up reluctantly. 

“ You’ve bathed with the padrone lately? " 

“ Si, signora." 

" Many times? " 

“ Si, signora." 

“ Have you ever noticed that he was tired in the sea, or 
afterwards, or that bathing seemed to make him ill in any 
way? " 

“ Tired, signora? " 

“ You know there’s a thing, in English we call it cramp. 
Sometimes it seizes the best swimmers. It’s a dreadful pain, 
I believe, and the limbs refuse to move. You’ve never— 
when he’s been swimming with you, the padrone has never 
had anything of thit kind, has he? It wasn’t that which 
made you frightened this evening when he didn’t come? ” 

She had unwittingly given the boy the chance to save her 
from any worse suspicion. With Sicilian sharpness he seized 
it. Till now fie had been in a dilemma, and it was that which 
had made him sullen, almost rude. His position was a diffi¬ 
cult one. He had to keep his padrone’s confidence. Yet he 
could not—physically he could not—stay on the mountain 
when he knew that some tragedy was probably being enacted, 
or had already been enacted by the sea. He was devoured by 
an anxiety which he cojild not share and ought not to show 
because it was caused by the knowledge which he was solemnly 
pledged to conceal. This remark of Hermione gave him a 
chance of shifting it from the shoulders of the truth to the 
shoulders of a lie. He remembered the morning of sirocco, 
his fear, his passion of tears in the boat. The memory seemed 
almost to make the lie he was going to tell the truth. 

“ Si, signora. It was that.” 

His voice was no longer sullen. 

“ The padrone had an attach like that? " * 
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Again the terrible fear came Wck to her. 

“ Signora, it was one morning.” 

44 Used you to bathe in the morning? ” 

A hot flush came in Gaspare’s face, but Hermione did not see 
it in the darkness. r 

“ Once we did, signora. W& had been fishing.” 

44 Go on. TeU me! ” 

Then Gaspare related the incident of his padrone’s sinking 
in the sea. Only he made Maurice’s travesty appear a real 
catastrophe. Hermione listened with painful attention. So 
Maurice had nearly died,' had been into the jaws of death, 
while she had been in Africa! Her fears there had been less 
ill-founded than she had thought. A horror came upon her 
as she heard Gaspare’s story. 

“ And then, signora, I cried,” he ended. 44 I cried.’ 

44 You cried? ” 

41 1 thought I never could stop crying again.” 

*Uow different from an English boy’s reticence “Was this 
frank confession! and yet what English boy was ever more 
manly than this mountain lad? 

44 Why—but then you saved the padrone’s life! God 
bless you! ” 

Hermione had stopped, and she now put her hand on 
Gaspare’s arm. 

44 Oh, signora, there were two of us. We hah the boat.” 

44 But ”—another thought came to her— 41 but, Gaspare, 
after such a thing as that, how could you let the padrone go 
down to bathe alone? ” 

Gaspare, a moment before credited with a faithful, action, 
was now to be blamed for a faithless one. For neither was he 
responsible, if strict truth were to b^ regarded. But he had 
insisted on saving his padrone from the sea when it was not 
necessary. And he knew his own faithfulness and was 
secretly proud of it, as a good woman knows and is proud of 
her honour. He had borne the praise therefore. But one 
thing he could not bear, and that was an imputation of faith¬ 
lessness in his stewardship. 

44 It was not my fault, signora! ” he cried, hotly. 44 1 
wanted to go. I begged to go, but the padrone would not let 
mft.” 
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“ Why not? ” 

Hermione, peering in the darkness, thought she saw the 
ugly look come again into the boy’s fage. 

" Why not, signora? ” 

“ Yes, why not? ” * 

“ He wished me to stay jwith you. He said, ' Stay with 
the padroni, Gaspare. She will be all alone/ ” 

“ Did he? Well, Gaspare, it is not your fault. But I 
never thought it was. You know that.” 

She had heard in his voice that he was hurt. 

"Come! We must go on!” • 

Her fear was now tangible. It had a definite form, and 
with every moment it grew greater in the night, towering^ over 
her, encompassing her about. For she had hoped to meet 
Maurice coming up the ravine, and, with each moment that 
went by, her hope of hearing his footstep decreased, her con¬ 
viction that something untoward must have occurred grew 
more sohd. Only once was her terror abated. When Shey 
were not far from the mouth of the ravine Gaspare suddenly 
seized her arm from behind. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? ” she said, startled. 

He held up one hand. 

“ Zitta! ” he whispered. 

Hermione listened, holding her breath. It was a silent 
night, windleSS and calm. The trees had no voices, the water¬ 
course was dry, no longer musical with the falling stream. 
Even the sea was dumb, or, if it were not, murmured so softly 
that these two could not hear it where they stood. And now, 
in this, dark silence, they heard a faint sound. It was surely a 
footfall ufjon stones. Yes, it was. 

By the fierce joy that burst up in her heart Hermione 
measured her previous tear. 

” It’s he! It’s the padrone! ” 

She put her face close to Gaspare’s and whispered the 
words. He nodded. His eyes were shining. 

“ Andiamo! ” he whispered back. 

With a boy’s impetuosity he wished to rush on and meet 
the truant pilgrim from the sea, but Hermione held him back. 
She could not bear to lose that sweet sound, the footfall on 
the stones, coming nearer every moment. • 
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“No. Let’s wait for him here! Let’s give him a sur¬ 
prise.” 

“ Va bene! ” 

His body was quivering with suppressed movement. But 
they waited. The step was slow, or So it seemed to Hermione 
as she listened again, like the s^ep of a tired man. Maurice 
seldom walked like that, she thought. He was iight-footed, 
swift. His actions were ardent as were his eyes. But it 
must be he! Of course it was he! He was languid after a 
long swim, and was walking slowly for fear of getting hot. 
Tha^ must be it. The walker drew nearer, the crunch of the 
stones was louder under his feet. 

“ t It isn't the padrone! ” 

Gaspare had spoken. All the light had gone out of his 
eyes. 

“Si! Si! It is he!” 

Hermione contradicted him. 

** No, signora. It is a contadino.” 

Her joy was failing. Although she contradicted Gaspare, 
she began to feel that he was right. This step was heavy, 
weary, an old man’s step. It could not be- her Mercury coming 
up to his home on the mountain. But still she waited. Pre¬ 
sently there detached itself from the darkness a faint figure, 
bent, crowned with a long Sicilian cap. 

“ Andiamo! ” * 

This time she did not keep Gaspare back. Without a 
word they went on. As they came to the figure it stopped. 
She did not even glance at it, but as she went by it she heard 
an old, croaky voice say,— 

“ Benedicite! ” 

Never before had the Sicilian greeting sounded horrible in 
her ears. She did not reply to it.’ She could not. And 
Gaspare said nothing. They hastened on in silence till they 
reached the high road by Isola Bella, the road where Maurice 
had met Maddalena on the morning of the fair. 

It was deserted. The thick white dust upon it looked 
ghastly at their feet. Now they could hear the faint and 
regular murmur of the oily sea by which the fishermen’s boats 
were drawn up, and discern, far away on the right, the ser¬ 
pentine lights of Cattaro. 
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“ Where do you go to bathe? ” Hermione asked, always 
speaking in a hushed voice. “ Here, by Isola Bella? ” 

She looked down at the rgcks of thg tiny island, at the dim¬ 
ness of the spreading sea. Till now she had always gloried 
in its beauty, but to-night it looked to her mysterious and 
cruel. # 

“ No, signora.” 

" Where then? ” 

“ Farther on—a little. I will go.” 

His voice was full of hesitation. He did not know what 
to do. 

“ Please, signora, stay here. Sit on the bank by the* line. 
I will go and be back in a moment. I can run. It is better. 
If you come we shall take much longer.” * 

“Go, Gaspare!” she said. “But—stop—where do you 
bathe exactly? ” 

“ Quite near, signora.” 

“ In *that little bay underneath the promontory where? the 
Casa delle Sirene is? ” 

“ Sometimes there and sometimes farther on by the caves. 
A rivederla! ” • 

The white dust flew up from the road as he disappeared. 
Hermione did not sit down on the bank. She had never 
meant to wait by Isola Bella, but she let him go because what 
he had said ttas true, and she did not wish to delay him. If 
anything serious had occurred every moment might be valu¬ 
able. After a short pause she followed him. As she walked 
she looked continually at the sea. Presently the road mounted 
and she came in sight of the sheltered bay in which Maurice 
had heard Maddalena’s cry when he was fishing. A stone wall 
skirted the road here. Some twenty feet below was the rail¬ 
way line laid on a ban£ which sloped abruptly to the curving 
beach. She leaned her hands upon the wall and looked down, 
thinking she might see Gaspare. But he was not there. The 
dark, still sea, protected by the two promontories, and by an 
islet of rock in the middle of the bay, made no sound here. It 
lay motionless as a pool in a forest under the stars. To the 
left the jutting land, with its turmoil of jagged rocks, was a 
black mystery. As she stood by the wall, Hermione felt 
horribly lonely, horribly deserted. She wished she ha^ not 
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let Gaspare go. Yet she dreaded his return. What might 
he have to tell her? Now that she was here by the sea she 
fdt how impossible it jvas for Maurice to have been delayed 
upon the shore. For there was 'no one here. The fishermen 
were up in the village. The contadini had long since left their 
work. No one passed upon the road. There was nothing, 
there could have been nothing to keep a man here. She felt 
as if it were already midnight, the deepest hour of darkness and 
of silence. 

As she took her hands from the wall, and turned to go on 
up the hill to the point which commanded the open sea and 
the 'beginning of the Straits of Messina, she was terrified. 
Suspicion was hardening into certainty. Something dreadful 
must have happened to Maurice. 

Her legs had begun to tremble again. All her body felt 
weak and incapable, like the body of an old person whose life 
was drawing to an end. The hill, not very steep, faced her 
like, a precipice, and it seemed to her that she would not be 
able to mount it. In the road the deep dust surely clung to 
her feet, refusing to let her lift them. And she felt sick and 
contemptible, no longer her own mistress either physically or 
mentally. The voices within her that strove to whisper 
commonplaces of consolation, saying that Maurice had gone 
to Marechiaro, or that he had taken another path home, not 
the path from Isola Bella, brought her no comfort. The 
thing within her soul that knew what she, the human being 
containing it, did not know, told her that her terror had its 
reason, that she was not suffering in this way without cause. 
It said, *' Your terror is justified.” 

At last she was at the top of the hill, and could see vaguely 
the shore by the caves where the fishermen had slept in the 
dawn. To her right was the path whicfh led to the wall of rock 
connecting the Sirens’ Isle with the mainland. She glanced 
at it, but did not think of following it. Gaspare must have 
followed the descending road. He must be down there on 
that beach searching, calling his padrone’s name, perhaps. 
She began to descend slowly, still physically distressed. True 
to her fixed idea that if there had been a disaster it must be 
connected with the sea, she walked always close to the wall, 
and Rooked always down to the sea. Within a short time, two 
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or three minutes, she came in sight of the lake-like inlet, a 
miniature fiord, which lay at the feet of the woods where hid 
the Casa delle Sirene. Thg water here looked black like 
ebony. She stared down at it and saw a boat lying on the 
shore. Then she gazed fof a moment at the trees opposite from 
which always, till to-night, ha{5 shone the lamp which she and 
Maurice had seen from the terrace. All was dark. The 
thickly-growing trees did not move. Secret and impene¬ 
trable seemed to her the hiding-place they made. She could 
scarcely imagine that anyone lived among them. Yet doubt¬ 
less the inhabitants of the Casa delle Sirene were sleeping 
quietly there while she wandered on the white road accom¬ 
panied by her terror. 

She had stopped for a minute, and was just going to walk 
on, when she heard a sound that, though faint and distant, 
was sharp and imperative. It seemed to her to be a violent 
beating on wood, and it was followed by the calling of a voice. 
She waitad. The sound died away. She listened, straining 
her ears. In this absolutely still night sound travelled far. 
At first she had no idea from what direction came this noise 
which had startled *her. But almost immediately it was 
repeated, and she knew that it must be someone striking 
violently and repeatedly upon wood—probably a wooden door. 
Then again the call rang out. This time she recognised, or 
thought she recognised, Gaspare’s voice raised angrily, fiercely 
in a summons to someone. She looked across the ebon water 
at the ebon mass of the trees on its further side, and realised 
swiftly that Gaspare must be there. He had gone to the only 
house between the two bathing-places to ask if its inhabitants 
had seen anything of the padrone. 

This seemed to her to be a very natural and intelligent 
action, and she waited eagerly and watched, hoping to see a 
light shine out as Salvatore—yes, that had been the name told 
to her by Gaspare—as Salvatore got up from sleep and came 
to open He might know something, know at least at what 
hour Maurice had left the sea. 

Again came the knocking and the call, again—four, five 
times. Then there was a long silence. Always the darkness 
reigned, unbroken by the earth-bound star, the light she 
looked for. The silence began to seem to her interminable. 
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At first she thought that perhapfGaspare washaving a colloquy 
with the owner of the house, was learning something of Maurice. 
But presently she began to believe that there could be no one 
in the house, and that he had realised this. If so, he would 
have to return either to the road or'the beach. She could see 
no boat moored to the shore opposite. He would come by 
the wall of rock then, unless he swam the inlet. She went 
back a little way to a point from which dimly she saw the wall, 
and waited there a few minutes. Surely it would be dangerous 
to traverse that wall on such a dark night! Now, to her other 
feaj; was added fear foi" Gaspare. If an accident were to 
happen to him! Suddenly she hastened back to the path 
whiph led from the high road along the spit of cultivated land 
to the wall, turned from the road, traversed the spit, and went 
down till she stood at the edge of the wall. She looked at the 
black rock, the black sea that lay motionless far down on 
either side of it. Surely Gaspare would not venture to come 
tills way. It seemed to her that to do so would mean death, 
or, if not that, a dangerous fall into the sea—and probably 
there were rocks below hidden under the surface of the water. 
But Gaspare was daring. She knew that. He was as active 
as a cat and did not know the meaning of fear for his own 
safety. He might— 

Out of the darkness on the land beyond the wall, some¬ 
thing came, the form of someone hurrying. ** 

“ Gaspare! ” 

The form stopped. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

“ Signora! What are you doing here? Madonna! ” 

“ Gaspare, don’t come this way! You are ndt to come 
this way.” 

“ Why are you here, signora? I told you to wait for me 
by Isola Bella.” 

The startled voice was hard. 

“ You are not to cross the wall. I won’t have it.” 

“ The wall—it is nothing, signora. I have crossed it many 
times. It is nothing for a man.” 

“ In the day, perhaps, but at night—don’t, Gaspare— 
d’you hear me?—you are not—” 

* She stopped, holding her breath, for she saw him coming 
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lightly, poised on bare feet, straight as an arrow, and balanc¬ 
ing himself with his outstretched arms. 

“ Ah! ” 

She had shrieked out. Just as he was midway Gaspare 
had looked down at the sfea—the open sea on the far side of 
the wall. Instantly his foot pipped, he lost his balance and 
fell. She thought he had gone, but he caught the wall with 
his hands, hung for a moment suspended above the sea, then 
raised himself as a gymnast does on a parallel bar, slowly till 
his body was above the wall. Then—Hermione did not know 
how—he was beside her. 

She caught hold of him with both hands. She felt furi¬ 
ously angry. 

“ How dare you disobey me? ” she said, panting *and 
trembling. “ How dare you—” 

But his eyes silenced her. She broke off, staring at him. 
All the healthy colour had left his face. There was a leaden 
hue uponSt. <-» 

“ Gaspare—aie you—you aren’t hurt—you—” 

“ Let me go, signora! Let me go!” 

She let him go inttantly. 

"What is it? Where are you going? ” 

He pointed to the beach. 

“ To the boat. There’s—down there in the water— 
there’s something in the water.” 

" Something? ” she said. 

" Wait in the road.” 

He rushed away from her, and she heard him saying, 
“ Madonna! Madonna! Madonna! crying it out as he ran. 

Something in the water! She felt as if her heart stood still 
for a century, then at last beat again somewhere up in her 
throat, choking her. Something—could Gaspare have seen 
what? She moved on a step. One of her feet was on the 
wall, the other still on the firm earth. She leaned down and 
tried to look over into the sea beyond, the sea close to the wall. 
But her bead swam. Had she not moved back hastily, 
obedient to an imperious instinct of self-preservation, she 
would have fallen. She sat down, there where she had been 
standing, and dropped her face into her hands close to her 
knees, and kept quite still. She felt as if she were in a taain 
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going through a tunnel. He» ears were full of a roaring 
clamour. How long she sat and heard tumult she did not 
know. When she loqked up the night seemed to her to be 
much darker than before, intensely dark. Yet all the stars 
were there in the sky. No clouds had come to hide them. 
She tried to get up quickly, bjut there was surely something 
wrong with her body. It would not obey her will at first. 
Presently she lay down, turned over on her side, put both 
hands on the ground, and with an effort, awkward as that of 
a cripple, hoisted herself up and stood on her feet. Gaspare 
had said, “ Wait in the road.” She must find the road. That 
was what she must do. 

“ Wait in the road—wait in the road.” She kept on say¬ 
ing that to herself. But she could not remember for a moment 
where the road was. She could only think of rock, of water 
black like ebony. The road was white. She must look for 
something white. And when she found it she must wait. 
Presently, while she thought she was looking, she found that 
she was walking in the dust. It flew up into her nostrils, dry 
and acrid. Then she began to recover herself and to realise 
more clearly what she was doing. ♦ 

She did not know yet. She knew nothing yet. The night 
was dark, the sea was dark. Gaspare had only cast one swift 
glance down before his foot had slipped. It was impossible 
that he could have seen what it was that wSs there in the 
water. And she was always inclined to let her imagination 
run riot. God isn’t cruel. She had said that under the oak- 
trees, and it was true. It must be true. 

“ I’ve never done God any harm,” she was saying to her¬ 
self now. u I’ve never meant to. I’ve always tried to do 
the right thing. God knows that! God wouldn’t be cruel 
to me.” 

In this moment all the subtlety of her mind deserted her, 
all that in her might have been called ” cleverness.” She 
was reduced to an extraordinary simplicity like that of a child, 
or a very instinctive, uneducated person. 

" I don’t think I'm bad,” she thought. “ And God—He 
isn’t bad. He wouldn’t wish to hurt me. He wouldn't wish 
to kill me.” 

•She was walking on mechanically while she thought this, 
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but presently she rememberedoagain that Gaspare had told her 
to wait in the road. She looked over the wall down to the 
narrow strip of beach that edged the i#let between the main¬ 
land and the Sirens’ Isle. The boat which she had seen there 
was gone. Gaspare had taken it. She stood staring at the 
place where the boat had beeif. Then she sought a means of 
descending to that strip of beach. She would wait there. A 
little lower down the road some of the masonry of the wall had 
been broken away, perhaps by a winter flood, and at this 
point there was a faint track trodden by fishermen’s feet, lead¬ 
ing down to the line. Hermione got over the wall at this 
point and was soon on the beach, standing almost on the spot 
where Maurice had stripped off his clothes in the night to seek 
the voice that had cried out to him in the darkness. ’’She 
waited here. Gaspare would presently come back. His arms 
were strong. He could row fast. She would only have to 
wait a few minutes. In a few minutes she would know. She 
strained her eyes to catch sight of the boat rounding the pro¬ 
montory as it returned from the open sea. At first she stood, 
but presently as the minutes went by and the boat did not 
come, her sense of physical weakness returned and she sat 
down on the stones with her feet almost touching the 
water. 

“ Gaspare knows now,” she thought. “ I don’t know, 
but Gaspare Shows.” 

That seemed to her strange, that anyone should know the 
truth of this thing before she did. For what did it matter to 
anyone but her? Maurice was hers; was so absolutely hers 
that she felt as if no one else had any concern in him. He 
was Gasp&re’s padrone. Gaspare loved him as a Sicilian may 
love his padrone. Others in England, too, loved him—his 
mother, his father. But what was any love compared with 
the love of the one woman to whom he belonged? His mother 
had her husband. Gaspare—he was a boy. He would love 
some girl presently; he would marry. No, she was right. 
The truth about that “ something in the water ” only con¬ 
cerned her. God’s dealing with this creature of His to-night 
only really mattered to her. 

As she waited, pressing her hands on the stones and looking 
always at the point of the dark land round which the £>oat 
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must come, a strange and terrible feeling came to her, a feeling 
that she knew she ought to drive out of her soul, but that she 
was powerless to expeV 

She felt as if at this moment God were on His trial before 
her—before a poor woman who loved. 

“ If God has taken Mauricd; from me/* she thought, " He 
is cruel; frightfully cruel, and I cannot love Him. If He has 
not taken Maurice from me, He is the God who is love, the God 
I can, I must, worship! " 

Which God was He? 

The vast scheme of the world narrowed: the wide horizons 
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vanished. There was nothing beyond the limit of her heart. 
She felt, as almost all believing human beings feel in such 
moments, that God's attention was entirely concentrated upon 
her life, that no other claimed His care, begged for His 
pity, demanded His tenderness because hers was so 
intense. 

••Did God wish to lose her love? Surely not! •Then He 
could not commit this frightful act which she feared. He 
had not committed it. 

A sort of relief crept through her as sfce thought this. Her 
agony of apprehension was suddenly lessened, was almost 
driven out. 

God wants to be loved by the beings He has created. 
Then He would not deliberately, arbitrarily destroy a love 
already existing in the heart of one of them; a love thankful 
to Him, enthusiastically grateful for happiness bestowed by 
Him. 

Beyond the darkness of the point there came out of the 
dimness of the night that brooded above the open sea a moving 
darkness, and Hermione heard the splash of oars in the calm 
water. She got up quickly. Now her body was trembling 
again. She stared at the boat as if she would force it to yield 
its secret to her eyes. But that was only for an instant. 
Then her ears seemed to be seeking the truth, seeking it from 
the sound of the oars in the water! 

There was no rhythmic regularity in the music they made, 
no steadiness, no—no— 

She listened passionately, instinctively bending down her 
head sideways. It seemed to her that she was listening to a 
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drunken man rowing. Now tljere was a quick beating of the 
oars in the water, then silence, then a heavy splash as if one 
of the oars had escaped from an unce^ain hand, then some 
uneven strokes, one oar striking the water after the 
other. • 

“ But Gaspare is a contadirfb,” she said to herself, “ not a 
fisherman. Gaspare is a contadino and—” 

“ Gaspare! ” she called out. “ Gaspare! ” 

The boat stopped midway in the mouth of the inlet. 

“ Gaspare! Is it you? ” 

She saw a dark figure standing up in the boat. 

“ Gaspare, is it you? ” she cried, more loudly. • 

“ Si.” 

Was it Gaspare’s voice? She did not recognise it. Yet 
the voice had answered “ Yes.” The boat still remained 
motionless on the water midway between shore and shore. 
She did not speak again; she was afraid to speak. She stood 
and starecfat the boat and at the motionless figure standing yp 
in it. Why did not he row in to land? What was he doing 
there? She stared at the boat and at the figure standing in it 
till she could see nothing. Then she shut her eyes. 

“ Gaspare! ” she called, keeping her eyes shut. “ What 
are you doing? Gaspare? ” 

There was no reply. 

She openedfher eyes, and now she could see the boat again 
and the rower. 

“ Gaspare! ” she cried, with all her strength to the black 
figure. “ Why don’t you row to the shore? Why don't you 
come to me? ” 

“ Vengo! ” 

Loudly the word came to her, loudly and sullenly as if the 
boy were angry with her, almost hated her. It was followed 
by a fierce splash of oars. The boat shot forward, coming 
straight towards her. Then suddenly the oars ceased from 
moving, the dark figure of the rower fell down in a heap, and 
she heard cries, like cries of despair, and broken exclamations, 
and then a long sound of furious weeping. 

“ Gaspare! Gaspare! ” 

Her voice was strangled in her throat and died away. 
u And then, signora, I cried—I cried! ” 
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When had Gaspare said ttyrt to her? And why had he 
cried? 

“ Gaspare! ” , 

It came from her lips in a whisper almost inaudible to 
herself. 

Then she rushed forward into the dark water. 

j 
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T ATE that'night Dr Marini, the doctor of the commune of 
Marechiaro, was roused from sleep in his house in the 
Corso by a violent knocking on his street door. He turned 
over in his bed, muttered a curse, then lay still for a moment 
and listened. The knocking was renewed more violently. 
Evidently the person who stood without was determined* to 
gain admission. There was no help for it. The good doctor, 
who was no longer young, dropped his weary legs to the fldor, 
walked across to the open window, and thrust his head out of 
it. A man was standing below. 

“ What is it? What do you want? ” said the doctor, in 
a grumbling voice. “Is it another baby? Upon my wo rd. 
these—” 

“ Signor Dottore, come down, come down instantly! The 
signore of Monte Amato, the signore of the Casa del Prete has 
had an accident. You must come at once. I will go to fetch 
a donkey.” 

The doctor leaned farther out of the window. 

“ An accidtSit! What—? ” 

But the man, a fisherman of Marechiaro, was already gone, 
and the doctor saw only the narrow, deserted street, black 
with the shadows of the tall houses. 

He drew in quickly and began to dress himself with some 
expedition* Ar accident, and to a forestiere! There would 
be money in this case. He regretted his lost sleep less now 
and cursed no more, though he thought of the ride up into the 
mountains with a good deal of self pity. It was no joke to be 
a badly paid Sicilian doctor, he thought, as he tugged at his 
trouser buttons, and fastened the white front that covered the 
breast of his flannel shirt, and adjusted the cuffs which he took 
out of a small drawer. Without lighting a candle he went 
downstairs, f um bled about and found his case of instruments. 
Then he opened the street door and waited, yawning on the 
stone pavement. In two or three minutes he heard the tjip- 
2 A 369 
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ping tip-tap of a donkey’s hoots, and the fisherman came up 
leading a donkey apparently as disinclined for a nocturnal 
flitting as the doctor. , 

" Ah, Gipseppe, it’s you, is it? ” 

“ Si, Signor Dottore! ” 

" What's this accident? " '• 

The fisherman looked grave and crossed himself. 

"Oh, signore, it is terrible! They say the poor signore 
is dead! ” 

"Dead!" exclaimed the doctor, startled. “ You said it 
was an accident? Dead >ou say now? " 

* Signore, he is dead beyond a doubt. I was going to the 
fishing when I heard dreadful cries in the water by the inlet— 
you know, by Salvatore's terreno! ” 

" In the water? " 

" Si, signore. I went down quickly, and I found Gaspare, 
the signore's—" 

- " I know—I know! " - 

" Gaspare in a boat with the padrone lying at the bottom, 
and the signora standing up to her middle in the sea." 

"Z’t! z’t!" exclaimed the doctor, "the signora in the 
sea! Is she mad? " 

" Signor Dottore, how do I know? I brought the boat to 
shore. Gaspare was like one crazed. Then we lifted the 
signore out upon the stones. Oh, he is dead, Signor Dottore; 
dead beyond a doubt. They had found him in the 
sea—" 

" They?" 

"Gaspare—under the rocks between Salvatore's terreno 
and the mainland. He had all his clothes on. He must have 
been there in the dark—" 

" Why should he go in the dark? '* 

" How do I know, Signor Dottore?—and have fallen, and 
struck his head against the rocks. For there was a wound 
and—” 

" The body should not have been moved from where it lay 
till the Pretore had seen it. Gaspare should have left the 
body." 

" But perhaps the povero signore is not really dead, after 
all!, Madonna! How—" 
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"Come! come! we miAt not delay! One minute! I 
will get some lint and —” 

He disappeared into the*house. Almost directly he came 
out again with a package under his arm and a long, black 
cigar lighted in his mouth. # 

"Take these, Giuseppe!* Carry them carefully. Now 
then!" 

He hoisted himself on to the donkey. 

"A-ah! A-ah!" 


They set off, the fisherman walking on naked feet beside 
the donkey. * 

" Then we have to go down to the sea? " 

"No, Signor Dottore. There were others on the road, 
Antonio and—" 

" The rest of you going to the boats—I know. Well? " 

" And the signora would have him carried up to Monte 
Amato." 

" She could give directions? " 

“Si, signore. She ordered everything. When she came 
out of the sea she was all wet, the poor signora, but she was 
calm. I called the others. When they saw the signore they 
all cried out. They knew him. Some of them had been to 
the fishing with him. Oh, they were sorry! They all began 
to speak and ^o try to—" 

"Diavolo! They could only make things worse! If the 
breath of life was in the signore’s body they would drive it 
out. Per Dio!" 

"But the signora stopped them. She told them to be 
silent ’and to carry the signore up to the Casa del Prete. 
Signore, she—the povera signora—she took his head in her 
hands. She held his head and she never cried, not a tear! " 

The man brushed his hand across his eyes. 

"Povera signora! Povera signora!" murmured the 
doctor. 

"And she comforted Gaspare, too!" Giuseppe added. 
“ She put her arm round him and told him to be brave and 
help her. She made him walk by her and put his hand under 
the padrone’s shoulder. Madonna! " 

They turned away from the village into a narrow path that 
led into the hills. . * 
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“ And I came to fetch you. Signor Dottore. Perhaps the 
povero signore is not really dead. Perhaps you can save him. 
Signor Dottore!" * 

“ Chi lo sa? ” replied the doctor. 

He had let his cigar go out and did not know it. 

“ Chi lo sa? ” he repeated, mechanically. 

Then they went on in silence—till they Reached the 
shoulder of the mountain under Castel Vecchio. From here 
they could see across the ravine to the steep slope of Monte 
Amato. Upon it, high up, a light shone, and presently a 
second light detached itself from the first, moved a little way, 
and then was stationary. 

Giuseppe pointed. 

“ Ecco, Signor Dottore! They have carried the poor 
signore up/’ 

The second light moved waveringly back towards the first. 

“ They are carrying him into the house, Signor Dottore. 
Madonna! And all this to happen in the night! ” * 

The doctor nodded without speaking. He was watching 
the lights up there in that lonely place. He was not a man of 
strong imagination, and*Was accustomed to look on misery, 
the misery of the poor. But to-night he felt a certain solem¬ 
nity descend upon him as he rode by these dark by-paths up 
into the bosom of the hills. Perhaps part of this feeling came 
from the fact that his mission had to do with strangers, with 
rich people from a distant country who had come to his island 
for pleasure, and who were now suddenly involved in tragedy 
in the midst of their amusement. But also he had a certain 
sense of personal sympathy. He had known Hermione on 
her former visit to Sicily and had liked her; and though this 
time he had seen scarcely anything of «her he had seen enough 
to be aware that she was very happy with her young husband. 
Maurice, too, he had seen, full of the joy of youth and of 
bounding health. And now all that was put out, if Giuseppe's 
account were true. It was a pity, a sad pity. 

The donkey crossed the mouth of the ravine, and picked 
its way upward carefully amid the loose stones. In the 
ravine a little owl hooted twice. 

“ Giuseppe! ” said the doctor. 

‘•Signore? ” 
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“ The signora has been qf?ay, hasn’t she? ” 

“ Si, signore. In Africa.'* 

“ Nursing that sick stranger. An<j now directly she comes 
back here’s this happening to her! Per Dio! ” 

He shook his head. * , 

“ Somebody must have Ictoked on the povera signora with 
the evil-eye; Signor Dottore.” 

Giuseppe crossed himself. 

“ It seems so,” the doctor replied, gravely. 

He was almost as superstitious as the contadini among 
whom he laboured. 

“ Ecco, Signor Dottore! ” 

The doctor looked up. At the arch stood a figure holding 
a little lamp. Almost immediately, two more figure ap¬ 
peared behind it. 

“ II dottore! Ecco il dottore! ” 

There was a murmur of voices in the dark. As the donkey 
came up*the excited fishermen crowded round, all speaking*at 
once. 

“ He is dead. Signor Dottore. The povero signore is dead! ” 

14 Let the Signoi Dottore come to him, Beppe! What do 
you know? Let the—” 

“ Sure enough he is dead! Why, he must have been in 
the water a good hour. He is all swollen with the water 
and—” 

44 It is his head, Signor Dottore! If it had not been for 
his coming against the rocks he would not have been hurt. 
Per Dio, he can swim like a fish, the povero signorino. I have 
seen him swim. Why, even Peppino—” 

“ThS signora wants us all to go away. Signor Dottore. 
She begs us to go and leave her alone with the povero signore! ” 

44 Gaspare is in such a state! You would not know him. 
And the povera signora, she is all dripping wet. She has been 
into the sea, and now she has earned the head of the povero 
signore all the way up the mountain. She would not let any¬ 
one——” 

A succession of cries came out of the darkness, hysterical 
cries that ended in prolonged sobbing. 

“That is Lucrezia! ” cried one of the fishermen. 
“Madonna! That is Lucrezia!” m 
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“ Mamma mia! Mamma mja! ” 

Their voices were loud in the night. The doctor pushed 
his way between the men and came on to the terrace in front 
of the steps that led in{o the sitting-room. 

Gaspare was standing there ajone. His face was almost 
unrecognisable. It looked battered, puffy, and inflamed, as 
if he had been drinking and fighting. There were no tears in 
his eyes now, but long, violent sobs shook his body from time 
to time, and his blistered lips opened and shut mechanically 
with each sob. He stared dully at the doctor, but did not say 
a word, or move to get out of the way. 

" Gaspare! ” said the doctor. Where is the padrona? ” 

The boy sobbed and sobbed, always in the same dry and 
terribly mechanical way. 

“ Gaspare! ” repeated the doctor, touching him. “ Gas¬ 
pare! ” 

“ E’ morto! ” the boy suddenly cried out, in a loud voice. 

• And he flung himself down on the ground. 

The doctor felt a thrill of cold in his veins. He went up 
the steps into the little sitting-room. As he did so Hermione 
came to the door of the bedroom. Her ftripping skirts dung 
about her. She looked quite calm. Without greeting the 
doctor she said, quietly,— 

“ You heard what Gaspare said? ” 

“ Si, signora, ma—” 

The doctor stopped, staring at her. He began to feel 
almost dazed. The fishermen had followed him and stood 
crowding together on the steps and staring into the 
room. 

“ He is dead. I am sorry you came all this way. 1 ’ 

They stood there facing one another. From the kitchen 
came the sound of Lucrezia's cries. Hermione put her hands 
up to her ears. 

“ Please—please—oh, there should be a little silence here 
now! ” she said. 

For the first time there was a sound of something like 
despair in her voice. 

** Let me come in, signora! ” stammered the doctor. 
“ Let me come in and examine him.” 

“pfe is dead.” 
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u Well, but let me. 

44 Please come in,” she said. 

The doctor turned rounds to the fishermen. 

44 Go, one of you, and make that girl keep quiet,” he said, 
angrily. 44 Take her away out of the house—directly! Do 
you hear? And the rest of y<Ju stay outside, and don’t make 
a sound.” • 

The fishermen slunk a little way back into the darkness 
while Giuseppe, walking on the toes of his bare feet, and glanc¬ 
ing nervously at the furniture and the pictures upon the walls, 
crossed the room and disappeared iffto the kitchen. Then the 
doctor laid down his cigar on a table and went into the Bed¬ 
room, whither Hermione had preceded him. 

There was a lighted candle on the white chest of drapers. 
The window and the shutters of the room were closed against 
the glances of the fishermen. On one of the two beds—Her- 
mione's—lay the body of a man dripping with water. The 
doctor took the candle in his h&nd, went to this bed ar~i 
leaned down, then set down the candle at the bedhead and 
made a brief examination. He found at once that Gaspare 
had spoken the truth* This man had been dead for some time. 
Nevertheless, something—he scarcely knew what—kept the 
doctor there by the bed for some moments before he pro¬ 
nounced his verdict. Never before had he felt so great a 
reluctance to Apeak the simple words that would convey a 
great truth. He fingered his shirt-front uneasily, and stared 
at the body on the bed and at the wet sheets and pillows. 
Meanwhile Hermione had sat down on a chair near the door 
that opened into what had been Maurice’s dressing-room, and 
folded hef hands in her lap. The doctor did not look towards 
her, but he felt her presence painfully. Lucrezia’s cries had 
died away, and there was complete silence for a brief space of 
time. 

The body on the bed was swollen, but not very much, the 
face was sodden, the hair plastered to the head, and on the 
left temple there was a large wound, evidently, as the doctor 
had seen, caused by the forehead striking violently against a 
hard, resisting substance. It was not the sea alone which had 
killed this man. It was the sea and the rock in the sea. He 
had fallen, been stunned and then drowned. The doctor 
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knew the place where he had b$en found. The explanation of 
the tragedy was very simple—very simple. 

While the doctor was thinking this, and fingering his 
shirt-front mechanically, and bracing himself to turn towards 
the quiet woman in the chair, he heard a loud, dry noise in the 
sitting-room, then in the bedroom Gaspare had come in, 
and was standing at the foot of the bed, sobbing and staring 
at the doctor with hopeless eyes, that yet asked a last question, 
begged desperately for a lie. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

The woman in the chair whispered to him. He took no 
notice. 

" Gaspare! ” 

She got up and crossed over to the boy, and took one of his 
hands. 

“ It’s no use/* she said. " Perhaps he is happy.” 

Then the boy began to cry passionately. Tears poured 
»ut of his eyes while he held his padrona's hand. The doctor 
got up. 

“ He is dead, signora,” he said. 

“ We knew it,” Hermione replied. * 

She looked at the doctor for a minute. Then she said.— 

“ Hush, Gaspare! ” 

The doctor stood by the bed. 

“ Scusi, signora,” he said, “ but—but wi&r you take him 
into the next room.” 

He pointed to Gaspare, who shivered as he wept. 

“ I must make a further examination.” 

“ Why? You see that he is dead.” f 

“Yes, but—there are certain formalities.” 

He stopped. 

“ Formalities! ” she said. “ He Is dead.” 

“ Yes. But—but the authorities will have to be informed. 
I am very sorry. I should wish to leave everything undis¬ 
turbed.” * 

“ What do you mean? Gaspare! Gaspare! ” 

“But—according to the law, our law, the body should 
never have been moved. It should have been left where it 
was found until—” 

“ We could not leave him in’the sea.” 
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She still spoke quite quietly, but the doctor felt as if he 
could not go on. 

“ Since it is done—” he began. 

He pulled himself together with an effort. 

“ There will have to* be an inquiry, signora—the cause of 
death will have to be ascertained." 

tr 

“ You see it. He was coming from the island. He fell, 
and was drowned. It is very simple." 

“Yes, no doubt. Still, there must be an inquiry. Gas¬ 
pare will have to explain—" 

He looked at the weeping boy, then at the woman who 
stood there holding the boy’s hand in hers. 

“ But that will be for to-morrow," he muttered, fingering 
his shirt-front and looking down. “That will be for to¬ 
morrow.” 

As he went out he added,— 

“ Signora, do not remain in your wet clothes." 

“ I-«oh, thank you. They do not matter." *»» 

She did not follow him into the next room. As he went 
down the steps to the terrace the sound of Gaspare’s passionate 
weeping followed hjm into the night. 

When the doctor was on the donkey and was riding out 
through the arch, after a brief colloquy with the fishermen and 
with Qiuseppe, whom he had told to remain at the cottage for 
the rest of tbamight, he suddenly remembered the cigar which 
he had left upon the table and he pulled up. 

“ What is it, Signor Dottore? ” said one of the fishermen. 

“ I’ve left something, but—never mind. It does not 
matter." 

He rode on again. 

“ It does not matter," he repeated. 

He was thinking 6f the English signora standing beside 
the bed in her wet skirts and holding the hand of the weeping 
boy. 

It was the first time in his life that he had ever sacrificed 
a good cigar. 

He wondered why he did so now, but he did not care to 
return just then to the Casa del Prete, 
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'Ll ERMIONE longed for quiet; for absolute sileqce. 

A A It seemed strange to her that she still longed for 
anything, strange and almost horrible, almost inhuman. But 
she did long for that, to be able to sit beside her dead husband 
and to be undisturbed, tojtiear no voice speaking, no human 
movement, to see no one. If it had been possible she would 
have closed the cottage against everyone, even against Gas¬ 
pare *and Lucrezia. But it was not possible. Destiny did 
not choose that she should have this calm, this silence. It 
had seemed to her, when fear first came upon her, as if no one 
but herself had any real concern with Maurice, as if her love 
conferred upon her a monopoly. This monopoly had been 
one of joy. Now it should be one of sorrow. But now it did 
not exist. She was not weeping for Maurice. But others 
were. She had no one tf go to. But others came to her, 
dung to her. She could not rid herself of the human 
burden. 

She might have been selfish, determined, she might have 
driven the mourners out. But—and that wa§^trang4, too— 
she found herself pitying them, trying to use her intellect to 
soothe them. 

Lucrezia was terrified, almost like one assailed suddenly 
by robbers, terrified and half-incredulous. When her hysteria 
subsided she was at first unbelieving. 

“ He cannot be really dead, signora! ” she sobbed to Her- 
mione. “The povero signorino. He*was so gay! He was 
so—” 

She talked and talked, as Sicilians do when face to face 
with tragedy. 

She recalled Maurice’s characteristics, his kindness, his 
love of climbing, fishing, bathing, his love of the sun—all his 
love of life. 

Hermione had to listen to the story with that body lying 
on her bed. 4 
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Gaspare's grief was speechless, but needed comfort more. 
There was an element in it of fury which Hermione realised 
without rightly understanding. She supposed it was the fury 
of a boy from whom something is taken by one whom he 
cannot attack. * 

For God is beyond our re&ch. 

She could not understand the conflict going on in the boy's 
heart and mind. 

He knew that this death was probably no natural death 
but a murder. 

Neither Maddalena nor her fattier had been in the Casa 
delle Sirene when he knocked upon the door in the n%ht. 
Salvatore had sent Maddalena to spend the night with relations 
in Marechiaro, on the pretext that he was going to sail to 
Messina on some business. And he had actually sailed before 
Gaspare's arrival on the island. But Gaspare knew that 
there had been a meeting, and he knew what the Sicilian is 
when he is wronged. The words “ vengeance is mine! ” filife 
taken in Sicily by each wronged man into his own mouth, and 
Salvatore was notoriously savage and passionate. 

As the first shock of horror and despair passed away from 
Gaspare he was devoured, as by teeth, devoured by the desire 
to spring upon Salvatore and revenge the death of his padrone. 
But the padrone had laid a solemn injunction upon him. 
Solemn indeecMt seemed to the boy now that the lips which 
had spoken were sealed forever. The padrona was never to 
know. If he obeyed his impulse, if he declared the vendetta 
against Salvatore, the padrona would know. The knife that 
spilt the murderer’s blood would give the secret to the world 
—and to the padrona. 

Tremendous that night was the conflict in the boy’s soul. 
He would not leave Hermione. He was like the dog that 
creeps to lie at the feet of his sorrowing mistress. But he was 
more than that. For he had his own sorrow and his own 
fury. And he had the battle with his own instincts. 

What was he going to do? 

As he began to think, really to think, and to realise things, 
he knew that after such a death the authorities of Marechiaro, 
the Pretore and the Cancelliere, would proceed to hold a care¬ 
ful examination into the causes of death. He would be (yues- 
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tioned. That was certain. The opportunity would be given 
him to denounce Salvatore. 

And was he to keep silence? , Was he to act for Salvatore, 
to save Salvatore from justice? He would not have minded 
doing that, he would have wished to do it, if afterwards he 
could have sprung upon Salvatore and buried his knife in the 
murderer of his padrone. ' 

But—the padrona? She was not to know. She was 
never to know. And she had been the first in his life. She 
had found him, a poor, ragged little boy working among the 
vines, and she had given'him new clothes and had taken him 
into her home and into her confidence. She had trusted him. 
She had remembered him in England. She had written to 
him from far away, telling him to prepare everything for her 
and the padrone when they were coming. 

He began to sob violently again, thinking of it all, of how 
he had ordered the donkeys to fetch the luggage from the 
Station, of how— 

** Hush, Gaspare! ” 

Hermione again put her hand on his. She was sitting 
near the bed on which tne body was lying between dry sheets. 
For she had changed them with Gaspare’s assistance. 
Maurice still wore the clothes which had been on him in the 
sea. Giuseppe, the fisherman, had explained to Hermione 
that she must not interfere with the bod/till it had been 
visited by the authorities, and she had obeyed him. But she 
had changed the sheets. She scarcely knew why. Now the 
clothes had almost dried on the body, and she did not see any 
more the stains of water. One sheet was drawn up over the 
body, to the chin. The matted dark hair was visible against 
the pillow, and had made her think several times vaguely of 
that day after the fishing when she had watched Maurice 
taking his siesta. She had longed for him to wake then, for 
she had known that she was going to Africa, that they had 
only a few hours together before she started. It had seemed 
almost terrible to her, his sleeping through any of those hours. 
And now he was sleeping forever. She was sitting there wait¬ 
ing for nothing, but she could not realise that yet. She felt as 
if she must be waiting for somet^iing, that something must pre¬ 
sently occur, a movement in the bed, a—shescarcely knew what. 
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Presently the clock Gasp|re had brought from the fair 
chimed, then played the “ Tre Colori.” Lucrezia had set it to 
play that evening when sh^ was waiting for the padrone to 
return from the sea. 

When he heard the tinkling tune Gaspare lifted his head 
and listened till it was over, ft recalled to him all the glories 
of the fair. *He saw his padrone before him. He remem¬ 
bered how he had decorated Maurice with flowers, and he felt 
as if his heart would break. 

“ The povero signorino! the povero signorino! ” he cried, 
in a choked voice. “ And I put loses above his ears! Si, 
signora, I did! I said he should be a real Siciliano! ” ** 

He began to rock himself to and fro. His whole body 
shook, and his face had a frantic expression that suggested 
violence. 

“ I put roses above his ears! ” he repeated. “ That day 
he was a real Siciliano! ” 

“Gaspare—Gaspare—hush! Don’t! Don’t!” 

She held his hand and went on speaking softly. 

“ We must be quiet in here. We must remember to be 
quiet. It isn’t our fault, Gaspare. We did all we could to 
make him happy. We ought to be glad of that. You did 
everything you could, and he loved you for it. He was happy 
with us* I think he was. I think he was happy till the very 
end. And thaffe something to be glad of. Don’t you think 
he was very happy here? ” 

“ Si, signora! ” the boy whispered, with twitching lips. 

“ I'm glad I came back in time,” Hermione said, looking 
at the, dark hair on the pillow. “ It might have happened 
before, while I was away. I’m glad we had one more day 
together.” 

Suddenly, as she saicf that, something in the mere sound of 
the words seemed to reveal more clearly to her heart what had 
befallen her, and for the first time she began to cry and to 
remember. She remembered all Maurice’s tenderness for her, 
all his little acts of kindness. They seemed to pass rapidly in 
procession through her mind on their way to her heart. Not 
one surely was absent. How kind to her he had always been! 
And he could never be kind to her again. Arid she could 
never be kind to him—never again. 3 
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Her tears went on falling qpietly. She did not sob like 
Gaspare. But she felt that now she had begun to cry she 
would never be able to^stop again,; that she would go on cry¬ 
ing till she, too, died. 

Gaspare looked up at her. 

44 Signora! ” he said. 44 Sigijora!" 

Suddenly he got up, as if to go out of the room, out of the 
house. The sight of his padrona's tears had driven him 
nearly mad with the desire to wreak vengeance upon Salvatore. 
For a moment his body seemed to get beyond his control. 
His eyes saw blood, and his hand darted down to his belt, and 
caught at the knife that was there, and drew it out. When 
Hermione saw the knife she thought the boy was going to kill 
himself with it. She sprang up, went swiftly to Gaspare, and 
put her hand on it over his hand. 

“ Gaspare, what are you doing? ” she said. 

For a moment his face was horrible in its savagery. He 
Opened his mouth, still keeping his grasp on the kmfe, which 
she tried to wrest from him. 

“Lasci andare! Lasci andare! ” he said, beginning to 
struggle with her. # o 

“ No, Gaspare.” 

41 Mora—” 

He paused with his mouth open. 

At that moment he was on the very verged a revelation 
of the truth. He was on the point of telling Hermione that 
he was sure that the padrone had been murdered, and that he 
meant to avenge the murder. Hermione believed that for 
the moment he was mad, and was determined to destroy him¬ 
self in her presence. It was useless to pit her strength against 
his. In a physical struggle she must be overcome. Her only 
chance was to subdue him by other means. 

44 Gaspare/* she said, quickly, breathlessly, pointing to 
the bed. 44 Don’t you think the padrone would have wished 
you to take care of me now? He trusted you. I think he 
would. I think he would rather you were with me than any¬ 
one else in the whole world. You must take care of me. You 
must take care of me. You must never leave me! ** 

The boy looked at her. His face changed, grew softer. 

44 J've got nobody now/* she added. 44 Nobody, but you/* 
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The knife fell on the floo^ 

In that moment Gaspare’s resolve was taken. The battle 
within him was over. He^must protect the padrona. The 
padrone would have wished it. Then he must let Salvatore go. 

He bent down and kissed Hermione’s hand. 

“ Lei non piange! ” he muftered. “ Forse Dio la aiuteri.” 

In the morning, early, Hermione left the body for the first 
time, went into the dressing-room, changed her clothes, then 
came back and said to Gaspare,— 

"I am going a little way up the mountain, Gaspare. I 
shall not be long. No, don’t come^vith me. Stay with him. 
Are you dreadfully tired? ” 

“No, signora.’’ 

“ We shall be able to rest presently,” she said. 

She was thinking of the time when they would take 
Maurice from her. She left Gaspare sitting near the bed, and 
went out onto the terrace. Lucrezia and Giuseppe, both 
thoroughly tired out, were sleeping soundly. She was thank¬ 
ful for that. Soon, she knew, she would have to be with people, 
to talk, to make arrangements. But now she had a short 
spell of solitude. • 

She went slowly up the mountain-side till she was near the 
top. Then she sat down on a rock and looked out towards the 
sea. .*• 

The world not awake yet, although the sun was com¬ 
ing. Etna was like a great phantom, the waters at its foot 
were pale in their tranquillity. The air was fresh, but there 
was no wind to rustle the leaves of the oak-trees, upon whose 
crestetf heads Hermione gazed down with quiet, tearless eyes. 

She hhd a strange feeling of being out of the world, as if 
she had left it, but still had the power to see it. She wondered 
if Maurice felt like thaf. 

He had said it would be good to lie beneath those oak- 
trees in sight of Etna and the sea. How she wished that she 
could lay his body there, alone, away from all other dead. 
But that was impossible, she supposed. She remembered 
the doctor’s words. What were they going to do? She did 
not know anything about Italian procedure in such an event. 
Would they take him away? She had no intention of trying 
to resist anything, of offering any opposition. It would be 
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useless, and besides he had gon^ away. Already he was far 
off. She did not feel, as many women do, that so long as they 
are with the body of tfreir dead they are also with the soul. 
She would like to keep the dear body, to have it always near 
to her, to live close to the spot when* it was committed to the 
earth. But Maurice was gone. . Her Mercury had winged his 
way from her, obedient to a summons that she had not heard. 
Always she had thought of him as swift, and swiftly, without 
warning, he had left her. He had died young. Was that 
wonderful? She thought not. No; age could have nothing 
to say to him, could hold no commerce with him. He had 
been bom to be young and never to be anything else. It 
seemed to her now strange that she had not felt this, foreseen 
that ft must be so. And yet, only yesterday, she had imagined 
a far future, and their child laying them in the ground of Sicily, 
side by side, and murmuring “ Buon riposo ” above their 
mutual sleep. 

Their child! A life had been taken from her. Soon a life 
would be given to her. Was that what is called compensa¬ 
tion? Perhaps so. Many strange thoughts, come she could 
not tell why, were passing through her mind as she sat upon 
this height in the dawn. The thought of compensation re¬ 
called to her the Book of Job. Everything was taken from 
Job! not only his flocks and his herds, but his sons ?*ud his 
daughters. And then at the last he was compensated. He 
was given new flocks and herds and new sons and daughters. 
And it was supposed to be well with Job. If it was well with 
Job, then Job had been a man without a heart 

Never could she be compensated for this loss, whicjh she 
was trying to realise, but which she would not be able to realise 
until the days went by, and the nights, the days and the nights 
of the ordinary life, when tragedy was supposed to be over and 
done with, and people would say, and no doubt sincerely 
believe, that she was “ getting accustomed ” to her loss. 

Thinking of Job led her on to think of God’s dealings with 
His creatures. 

Hermione was a woman who clung to no special religion, 
but she had always, all her life, had a very strong personal 
consciousness of a directing Power in the world, had always 
had %n innate conviction that this directing Power followed 
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with deep interest the life of fach individual in the scheme of 
His creation. She had always felt, she felt now, that God 
knew everything about her.and her life, was aware of all her 
feelings, was constantly intent upon her. 

He was intent. But was He kindly or was He cruelly 
intent? * 

Surely He had been dreadfully cruel to her! 

Only yesterday she had been wondering what bereaved 
women felt about God. Now she was one of these 
women. 

“ Was Maurice dead? ” she thought—" was he already 
dead when I was praying before the shrine of the Madofina 
della Rocca? " # 

She longed to know. Yet she scarcely knew why she 
longed. It was like a strange, almost unnatural curiosity 
which she could not at first explain to herself. But presently 
her mind grew clearer and she connected this question with 
that other-question—of God and what He really was, what He 
really felt towards His creatures, towards her. 

Had God allowed her to pray like that, with all her heart 
and soul, and the* immediately afterwards deliberately 
delivered her over to the fate of desolate women, or had 
Maurice been already dead? If that were so, and it must 
surelyJaave been so, for when she prayed it was already night, 
she had been hs#to pray for herself ignorantly, and God had 
taken away her joy before He had heard her prayer. If He 
had heard it first He surely could not have dealt so cruelly 
with her—so cruelly! No human being could have, she 
thought, even the most hard-hearted. 

But pdrhaps God was not all-powerful. 

She remembered that once in London she had asked a 
clever and good clergyman if, looking around upon the state 
of things in the world, he was able to believe without diffi¬ 
culty that the world was governed by an all-wise, all-powerful, 
and all-merciful God. And his reply to her had been, " I 
sometimes wonder whether God is all-powerful—yet.” She 
had not pursued the subject, but she had not forgotten this 
answer; and she thought of it now. 

Was there a conflict in the regions beyond the world which 
was the only one she knew? * Had an enemy done this thing, 
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an enemy not only of hers, but r of God's, an enemy who had 
power over God? 

That thought was almost more terrible than the thought 
that God had been cruel to her. 

She sat for a long time wondering, thinking, but not pray¬ 
ing. She did not feel as if she c$uld ever pray any more. The 
world was lighted up by the sun. The sea began to gleam, 
the coast-line to grow more distinct, the outlines of the moun¬ 
tains and of the Saracenic Castle on the height opposite to her 
more hard and more barbaric against the deepening blue. 
She saw smoke coming from the mouth of Etna, sideways, as 
if blown towards the sea. A shepherd boy piped somewhere 
below her. And still the tune was the tarantella. She 
listened to it—the tarantella. So short a time ago Maurice 
Had danced with the boys upon the terrace! How can such 
life be so easily extinguished? How can such joy be not 
merely clouded but utterly destroyed? A moment, and from 
the body everything is expelled; light from the eyes, speech 
from the lips, movement from the limbs, joy, passion from the 
heart. How can such a thing be? 

The little shepherd boy played on and on. He was nearer 
now. He was ascending the slope of the mountain, coming up 
towards Heaven with his little happy tune. She heard him 
presently among the oak-trees immediately below her* jessing 
almost at her feet. «.*■ 

To Hermione the thin sound of the reed flute always had 
suggested Arcady. Even now it suggested Arcady—the 
Arcady of the imagination! wide soft airs, blue skies and seas, 
eternal sunshine and delicious shade, and happiness wh$re is a 
sweet noise of waters and of birds, a sweet and deep‘breathing 
of kind and bounteous Nature. 

And that little boy with the flute would die. His foot 
might slip now as he came upward, and no more could he play 
souls into Arcady! 

The tune wound away to her left, like a gay and careless 
living thing that was travelling ever upward, then once more 
came towards her. But now it was above her. She turned 
her head and she saw the little player against the blue. He 
was on a rock, and for a moment he stood still. On his head 
was^a long woollen cap, hanging over at one side. It made 
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Hermione think of the woollen cap she had seen come out of 
the darkness of the ravine as she waited with Gaspare for the 
padrone. Against the blue, standing«on the grey and sunlit 
rock, with the flute at his lips, and his tiny, deep-brown fingers 
moving swiftly, he looked at one with the mountain and yet 
almost unearthly, almost as if the blue had given birth to him 
for a momeftt, and in a moment would draw him back again 
into the womb of its wonder. His goats were all around him, 
treading delicately among the rocks. As Hermione watched 
he turned and went away into the blue, and the tarantella 
went away into the blue with him. 9 

Her Sicilian and his tarantella, the tarantella of his jo^ in 
Sicily—they had gone away into the blue. # 

She looked at it, deep, quivering, passionate, intense; 
thousands and thousands of miles of blue! And she listened 
as she looked; listened for some far-off tarantella, for some 
echo of a fainting tarantella, that might be a message to her, 
a message left _qn the sweet air of the enchanted island, telling 
her where the winged feet of her beloved one mounted towards 
the sun. 
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IUSEPPE came to fetch Hermione from th*e mountain. 

He had a note in his hand and also a message to give. 
The authorities were already at the cottage; the Pretore of 
Marechiaro with his Cancelliere, Dr Marini and the Maresciallo 
of the Carabinieri. " 

They have come already?” Hermione said. “ So 
soon! ” 

She took the note. It was from Artois. 

“ There is a boy waiting, signora/’ said Giuseppe. “ Gas¬ 
pare is with the Signor Pretore.” 

She opened Emile’s note. 

^ • 

“ I cannot write anything except this—do-^uu wish me to 
come?—E.” 

“ Do I wish him to come? ” she thought. 

She repeated the words mentally several times, while the 
fisherman stood by her, staring at her with sympathy. Then 
she went down to the cottage. 

Dr Marini met her on the terrace. He looked embarrassed. 
He was expecting a terrible scene. 

“ Signora,” he said, “I am very sorry, but—but I am 
obliged to perform my duty.” 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Of course. What is it? ” 

“ As there is a hospital in Marechiaro—” 

He stopped. 

“ Yes? ” she said. 

“ The autopsy of the body must take place there. Other¬ 
wise I could have—” 

“ You have come to take him away,” she said. “ I under¬ 
stand. Very well.” 

But they could not take him away these people. For he 
was gone; he had gone away into the blue. 

The doctor looked relieved, though surprised, at her 
apparent nonchalance. 

c 388 
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“ I am very sorry, signora/' he said—“ very sorry.” 

“ Must I see the Pretore? ” she said. 

“Iam afraid so, signora. They will want to ask you a few 
questions. The body ought not to have been moved from 
the place where—” * 

“ We could not leave him*in the sea,” she said, as she had 
said in the night. 

“ No, no. You will only just have to say—” 

“ I will tell them what I know. He went down to bathe.” 

“ Yes. But the Pretore will want to know why he went 
to Salvatore’s terreno.” 

“ I suppose he bathed from there. He knew the people in 
the Casa delle Sirene, I believe.” 

She spoke indifferently. It seemed to her so utterly use¬ 
less, this inquiry by strangers into the cause of her sorrow 7 . 

“ I must just write something,” she added. 

She went up the steps into the sitting-room. Gaspajrp 
was therS witkjhree men—the Pretore, the Cancelliere and 
the Maresciallo. As she came in the strangers turned and 
saluted her with grave politeness, all looking earnestly at her 
with their dark eye§. But Gaspare did not look at her. He 
had the ugly expression on his face that Hermione had noticed 
the day before. 

“^fill you please allow me to write a line to a friend? ” 
Hermione said. “ Then I shall be ready to answer your 
questions.” 

“ Certainly, signora,” said the Pretore; “ we are very 
sorry to disturb you, but it is our duty.” 

He h%d grey hair and a dark moustache, and his black eyes 
looked as if they had been varnished. 

Hermione went to the writing-table, while the men stood 
in silence filling up the little room. 

“ What shall I say? ” she thought. 

She heard the boots of the Cancelliere creak as he shifted 
his feet upon the floor. The Maresciallo cleared his throat. 
There was a moment of hesitation. Then he went to the steps 
and spat upon the terrace. 

“ Don’t come yet,” she wrote, slowly. 

Then she turned round. • 

“ How long will your inquiry take, do you think, sign Are? ” 
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she asked of the Pretore. 14 Whfn will—when can the funeral 
take place? " 

44 Signora, I trust to-morrow. . I hope—I do not suppose 
there will be any reason to suspect, after what Dr Marini has 
told us and we have seen, that the death was anything but an 
accident—an accident which we! all most deeply grieve for." 

44 It was an accident.** * ' * 

She stood by the table with the pen in her hand. 

44 1 suppose—I suppose he must be buried in the Campo 
Santo? ** she said. 

44 Do you wish to convfcy the body to England, signora? " 

4,4 Oh, no. He loved Sicily. He wished to stay always 
here. I think, although—" 

She broke off. 

44 1 could never take him away from Sicily. But there is a 
place here—under the oak-trees. He was very fond of it." 

Gaspare began to sob, then controlled himself with a 
desperate effort, turned round and stood witj^ : his face to the 
wall. 

44 1 suppose if I could buy a piece of land there it could not 
be permitted—? " r 

She looked at the Pretore. 

44 1 am very sorry, signora, such a thing could not possibly 
be allowed. If the body is buried here it must be^sa the 
Campo Santo." *** 

44 Thank you." 

She turned to the table and wrote after 44 Don’t come 
yet,”— 

44 They are taking him away now to the hospital in tjbie Village. 
I shall come down. I think the funeral will be to-morrow. They 
tell me he must be buried in the Campo Santo. I should have 
liked him to lie here under the oak-trees.* Hermione.” 

When Artois read this note tears came into his eyes. 

No event in his life had shocked him so much as the death 
of Delarey. 

It had shocked both his intellect and his heart. And yet 
his intellect could hardly accept it as a fact. When, early 
that morning, one of the servants of the Hotel Regina Mar- 
gherita had rushed into his room to tell him, he had refused to 
belieye it. But then he had seen the fishermen, and finally 
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Dr Marini. And he had been obliged to believe. His natural 
impulse was to go to his frietd in her trouble as she had come 
to him in his. But he checked it. IJis agony had been phy¬ 
sical. Hers was of the Sections, and how far greater than 
his had ever been! He.could not bear to think of it. A 
great and generous indignation seized him, an indignation 
against th® catastrophes of life. That this should be Her- 
mione’s reward for her noble unselfishness roused in him some¬ 
thing that was like fury; and then there followed a more tor¬ 
turing fury against himself. 

He had deprived her of days and weeks of happiness. 
Such a short span of joy had been allotted to her, and h& had 
not allowed her to have even that. He had called her away. 
He dared not trust himself to write any word of sympathy. 
It seemed to him that to do so would be a hideous irony, and 
he sent the line in pencil which she had received. And then 
he walked up and down in his little sitting-room, raging 
against himself, hating himself. ^ 

In his no^bitterly acute consideration of his friendship 
with Hermione he realised that he had always been selfish, 
always the egoist claiming rather than the generous donor. 
He had taken his burdens to lier, not weakly, for he was not 
a weak man, but with a desire to be eased of some of their 
weight. He had always been calling upon her for sympathy, 
and she had aJarays been lavishly responding, scattering upon 
him the wealth of her great heart. 

And now he had deprived her of nearly all the golden time 
that had been stored up for her by the decree of the Gods, of 
God* of Fate, of—whatever it was that ruled, that gave and 
that deprived. 

A bitterness of shame gripped him. He felt like a 
criminal. He said td himself that the selfish man is a 
criminal. 

“ she will hate me," he said to himself. “ She must. She 
can’t help it." 

Again the egoist was awake and speaking within him. He 
realised that imm ediately and felt almost a fear of this per¬ 
sistence of character. What is the use of devemess, of dear 
sight into others, even of genius, when the self of a man de¬ 
clines to change, declines t5 be what is not despicable? 
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“ Mon Dieut ” he thought, passionately. “ And even now 
I must be thinking of my cursedself!' 

He was beset by an^intensity of desire to do something fof 
Hermione. For once in his life his heart, the heart she be¬ 
lieved in and he was inclined to doubt or to despise, drove him 
as it might have driven a boy, even such an one as Maurice. It 
seemed to him that unless he could do something to make 
atonement he could never be with Hermione again, could never 
bear to be with her again. But what could he do ? 

" At least/' he thought, “ I may be able to spare her 
something to-day. I may be able to arrange with these 
people about the funeral, about all the practical things that are 
so frightful a burden to the living who have loved the dead, 
in the last moments before the dead are given to the custody 
of the earth.” 

And then he thought of the inquiry, of the autopsy. Could 
he not help her, spare her perhaps, in connection with them? 
* Despite his weakness of body he felt feverishly active, 
feverishly desirous to be of practical use. *IV he could do 
something he would think less, too! and there were thoughts 
which seemed furtively trying to press themselves forward in 
the chambers of his mind, but which, as yet, he was, also 
furtively, pushing back, striving to keep in the dark place 
from which they desired to emerge. w 

Artois knew Sicily well, and he knew thatismch a death as 
this would demand an inquiry, might raise suspicions in the 
minds of the authorities of Marechiaro. And in his own 
mind? 

He was a mentally courageous man, but he longed now to 
leave Marechiaro, to leave Sicily at once, carrying Hermione 
with him. A great dread was not actually with him, but was 
very near to him. 

Presently something, he did not know what, drew him to 
the window of his bedroom which looked out towards the main 
street of the village. As he came to it he heard a dull murmur 
of voices, and saw the Sicilians crowding to their doors and 
windows, and coming out upon their balconies. 

The body of Maurice was being borne to the hospital which 
was at the far end of the town. As soon as he realised that, 
Artois closed his window. He could not look with the curious 
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on that procession. He went back into his sitting-room, 
which laced the sea. But fie felt the procession going past, 
and was enveloped in the black wonde^of death. 

That he should be alive and Delarey dead! How extra¬ 
ordinary that was. For he had been close to death, so close 
that it would have seemed quite natural to him to die. Had 
not Hermione come to him, he thought, he would almost, at 
the crucial stage in his illness, have preferred to die. It 
would have been a far easier, far simpler act than the return 
to health and his former powers. And now he stood here 
alive, looking at the sea, and Delarey’s dead body was being 
carried to the hospital. • 

Was the fact that he was alive the cause of the fact that 
Delarey was dead? Abruptly (She of those furtive thoughts 
had leaped forward out of its dark place and challenged him 
boldly, even with a horrible brutality. Too late now to try 
to force it back. It must be faced, be dealt with. * 

Again* and much more strongly than on the previous daj?, 
Artois felt thaf tn Hermione’s absence the Sicilian life of the 
dead man had not run smoothly, that there had been some 
episode of which sh£ knew nothing, that he, Artois, had been 
right in his suspicions at the cottage. Delarey had been in 
fear of something, had been on the watch. When he had sat 
by tljjfcjvall he had been tortured by some tremendous anxiety. 

He had gondklown to the sea to bathe. That was natural 
enough. And he had been found dead under a precipice of 
rock in the sea. The place was a dangerous one, they said. 
A man might easily fall from the rock in the night. Yes; 
but \^hy should he be there? 

That'thought now recurred again and again to the mind 
of Artois. Why had Delarey been at the place where he had 
met his death? The authorities of Marechiaro were going to 
inquire into that, were probably down at the sea now. Sup¬ 
pose there had been some tragic episode? Suppose they 
should find out what it was? 

He saw Hermione in the midst of her grief the central 
figure of some dreadful scandal, and his heart sickened. 

But then he told himself that perhaps he was being led by 
his imagination. He had thought that possible yesterday. 
To-day, after what had occurred, he thought it less J^kely. 
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This sudden death seemed to tell him that his mind had been 
walking in the right track. Lfeft alone in Sicily, Delarey 
might have run wild., He might^have gone too far. This 
death might be a vengeance. 

Artois was deeply interested in all human happenings, but 
he was not a vulgarly curious man. He was not curious now, 
he was only afraid for Hermione. He longed to* protect her 
from any further grief. If there were a dreadful truth to 
know, and if, by knowing it, he could guard her more effi¬ 
ciently, he wished to know it. But his instinct was to get her 
away from Sicily at once, directly the funeral was over and the 
necessary arrangements could be made. For himself, he 
would rather go in ignorance. He did not wish to add to the 
heavy burden of his remorse. 

There came at this moment a knock at his door. 

“ Avanti! ” he said. 

The waiter of the hotel came in. 
i “ Signore,” he said. “ The poor signora is here.”* 

u In the hotel? ” 

“ Si, signore. They have taken the body of the signore to 
the hospital. Everybody was in the street to see it pass. 
And now the poor signora has come here. She has taken the 
rooms above you on the little terrace.” 

“ The signora is going to stay here? ” 

" Si, signore. They say, if the Signor Protore allows after 
the inquiry is over, the funeral wifi be to-morrow.” 

Artois looked at the man closely. He was a young fellow, 
handsome and gentler-looking than are most Sicilians. Artois 
wondered what the people of Marechiaro were saying, He 
knew how they must be gossiping on such an occasion. And 
then it was summer, when they have little, or nothing to do, no 
forestieri to divide their attentions and to call their ever- 
ready suspicions in various directions. The minds of the 
whole community must undoubtedly be fixed upon this tragic 
episode and its cause. 

“ If the Pretore allows? ” Artois said. “ But surely there 
can be no difficulty? The poor signore fell from the rock and 
was drowned.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The man stood there. Evidently he was anxious to talk. 
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** The Signor Pretore has gone down to the place now, 
signore, with the Cancelliere and the Maresciallo. They have 
taken Gaspare with them^’ 

“ Gaspare! ” 

Artois thought of this boy, Maurice’s companion during 
Hermione’s absence. 

“ Si, signore. Gaspare has to show them the ekact place 
where he found the poor signore.’* 

“ I suppose the inquiry will soon be over? ” 

,f Chi lo sa? ” 

“ Well, but what is there to do? Whom can they inquire 
of? It was a lonely place, wasn’t it? No one was thera” 

“ Chi lo sa? ” 

“ If there had been anyone, surely the signore woulcf have 
been rescued at once? Did not everyone here love the 
signore? He was like one of you, wasn’t he, one of the 
Sicilians? ” 

“ Si. •siggori. Maddalena has been crying about tf?e 
signore.” 

** Maddalena? ” 

“ Si, signore, the daughter of Salvatore, the fisherman, 
who lives at the Casa delle Sirene.” 

“ Oh!” 

Artois paused; then he said,— 

“ Were she4nd her—Salvatore is her father, you say? ” 

4< Her father, signore.” 

" Were they at the Casa delle Sirene yesterday? ” 

Artois spoke quietly, almost carelessly, as if merely to say 
something, but without special intention. 

“Maddalena was here in the town with her relations. 
And they say Salvatore is at Messina. This morning Madda¬ 
lena went home. She* was crying. Everyone saw her crying 
fot the signore.” 

“ That is very natural if she knew him.” 

•• Oh, yes, signore, she knew him. Why, they were all at 
the fair of San Felice together only the day before.” 

“ Then, of course, she would cry.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The man put his hand on the door. 

“ If the signora wishes to see me at any time I an^here,” 
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said Artois. “ But, of course, I shall not disturb her. But 
if I can do anything to help 'her—about the funeral, for 
instance—” 

“ The signora is giving all the directions now. The poor 
signore is to be buried in the high part of the Campo Santo by 
the wall. Those who are not Catholics are buried there, and 
the poor signore was not a Catholic. What a pitjr! ” 

“ Thank you, Ferdinando." 

The man went out slowly, as if he were reluctant to stop 
the conversation. 

So the villagers were beginning to gossip already! Ferdin¬ 
ando had not said so, but Artois knew his Sicily well enough 
to read the silences that had made significant his words. 
Maddalena had been crying for the signore. Everybody had 
seen Maddalena crying for the signore. That was enough. 
By this time the village would be in a ferment, every woman 
at her door talking it over with her next-door neighbour, 
C/ery man in the Piazza, or in oneu^f the wine 
shops. 

Maddalena—a Sicilian girl—weeping, and Delarey's body 
found among the rocks at night in a lonely place close to her 
cottage. Artois divined something of the truth and hated 
himself the more. The blood, the Sicilian blood in Delarey, 
had called to him in the sunshine when he was left aloiffc; and 
he had, no doubt, obeyed the call. How f$ had he gone? 
How strongly had he been governed? Probably Artois would 
never know. Long ago he had prophesied, vaguely perhaps, 
still he had prophesied. And now had he not engineered 
perhaps the fulfilment of his own prophecy? 

But at all costs Hermione must be spared any knowledge 
of that fulfilment. 

He longed to go to her and to guard her door against the 
Sicilians. But surely in such a moment they would not speak 
to her of any suspicions, of any certainties, even if they had 
them. She would surely be the last person to hear anything, 
unless—he thought of the “ authorities ”—of the Pretore, the 
Cancelliere, the Maresciallo, and suddenly it occurred to him 
to ride down toi&e sea. If the inquiry had yielded any terrible 
result he might do something to protect Hermione. If not, 
he might be able to prepare her. She must not receive any 
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coarse shock from these strangers in the midst of her 
agony. # 

He got his hat, opened his door sgid went quietly down¬ 
stairs. He did not wish to see Hermione before he went. 
Perhaps he would return with his mind relieved of its heaviest 
burden, and then at least he> could meet her eyes without a 
furtive guilfr in his. 

At the foot of the stairs he met Ferdinando. 

“ Can you get me a donkey, Ferdinando? ” he said. 

“ Si, signore.” 

‘ I don't want a boy. Just get me a donkey, and I shall 
go for a short ride. You say the signora has not asked for 
me? ” 

" No, signore.” 

“ If she does, explain to her that I have gone out, as I did 
not like to disturb her.” 

Hermione might think him heartless to go out riding at 
such a time^ Hs would risk that. He would risk anythin! 
to spare her the l&st, the nameless agony that would be hers if 
what he suspected were true, and she were to learn of it, to 
know that ail these people round her knew it. 

That Hermione should be outraged, that the sacredness 
of her despair should be profaned, and the holiness of her 
memcoies utterly polluted—Artois felt he would give his life 
willingly to present that. 

When the donkey came he set off at once. He had drawn 
his broad-brimmed hat down low over his pale face, and he 
looked neither to right nor left, as he was carried down the long 
and narrow street, followed by the searching glances of the 
inhabitants, who, as he had surmised, were all out, engaged in 
eager conversation, and anxiously waiting for the return of 
the Pretore and his assistants, and the announcement of the 
result of the autopsy. His appearance gave them a fresh 
topic to discuss. They fell upon it like starveling dogs on a 
piece of offal found in the gutter. 

Once out of the village, Artois felt a little safer, a little 
easier; but he longed to be in the train with Hermione, carry¬ 
ing her far from the chance of that most cruel |ate in life—the 
fate of disillusion, of the loss of holy belief in the truth of one 
beloved. m 
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When presently he reached the high road by Isola Bella 
he encountered the fisherman, Giuseppe, who had spent the 
night at the Casa del Prete. 

“ Are you going to see the place where the poor signore 
was found, signore? ” asked the man. 

“ Si," said Artois. “ I was jhis friend. I wish to see the 
Pretore, tb hear how it happened. Can I? Are they there, 
he and the others? ” 

4 ‘They are in the Casa delle Sirene, signore. They are 
waiting to see if Salvatore comes back this morning from 
Messina.*’ • 

** And his daughter? Is she there? ** 

“ Si, signore. But she knows nothing. She was in the 
village. She can only cry. She is crying for the poor 
signore.” 

Again that statement. It was becoming a refrain in the 
t»ars of Artois. 

" “ Gaspare is angry with her,” added the fi^erinan. “ I 
believe he would like to kill her.” 

“ It makes him sad to see her crying, perhaps,” said Artois. 
“ Gaspare loved the signore.” * 

He saluted the fisherman and rode on. But the man 
followed and kept by his side. 

“ I will take you across in a boat, signore,”, he said. 

“ Grazie.” • 

Artois struck the donkey and made it trot on in the dust. 
Giuseppe rowed him across the inlet and to the far side 
of the Sirens’ Isle, from which the little path wound upward 
to the cottage. Here, among the rocks, a boat was moored. 

“ Ecco, signore! ” cried Giuseppe. “Salvatore has come 
back from Messina! Here is his boat! ” 

Artois felt a pang of anxiety! of regret. He wished he had 
been there before the fisherman had returned. As he got out 
of the boat he said,— 

“ Did Salvatore know the signore well? ” 

“ Si, signore. The poor signore used to go out fishing 
with Salvatore. They say in the village that he gave Salva¬ 
tore much money.” 

“ The signore was generous to every one.” 

“ $i, signore. But he did not gi ve donkeys to everyone.*’ 
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“ Donkeys? What do you mean, Giuseppe? ” 

“ He gave Salvatore a donkey, a fine donkey. He bought 
it at the fair of San Felice” 

Artois said no more. Slowly, for he was still very weak, 
and the heat was becoming fierce as the morning wore on, he 
walked up the steep path antf came to the plateau before the 
Casa delle Slrene. 

A group of people stood there: the Pretore, the Cancel- 
liere, the Maresciallo, Gaspare, and Salvatore. They seemed 
to be in strong conversation, but directly Artois appeared 
there was a silence, and they all turned and stared at him as if 
in wonder. Then Gaspare came forward and took off his hat. 

The boy looked haggard with grief, and angry and obstinate, 
desperately obstinate. 

“Signore,” he said. “You know my padrone! Tell 
them—” 

But the Pretore interrupted him with an air of importance. 

“ It duty to make an inquiry,” he said. “ Who & 

this signore? ” 

Artois explained that he was an intimate friend of the 
signora and had known her husband before his marriage. 

“ I have come to hear if you are satisfied, as no doubt you 
are, Signor Pretore,” he said, “ that this terrible death was 
cause^by an accident. The poor signora naturally wishes that 
this necessary ifcsiness should be finished as soon as possible. 
It is unavoidable, I know, but it can only add to her un¬ 
happiness. I am sure, signore, that you will do your best to 
conclude the inquiry without delay. Forgive me for saying 
this. • But I know Sicily, and know that I can always rely on 
the chivalry of Sicilian gentlemen where an unhappy lady is 
concerned.” 

He spoke intentionally with a certain pomp, and held his 
hat in his hand while he was speaking. 

The Pretore looked pleased and flattered. 

“ Certainly, Signor Barone,” he said. “ Certainly. We 
all grieve for the poor signora.” 

“ You will allow me to stay? ” said Artois. 

" I see no objection,” said the Pretore. 

He glanced at the Cancelliere, a small, pale man, with 
restless eyes and a pointed chin that looked like a weapon. 
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“ Niente, niente! ” said the Cancelliere, obsequiously. 

He $as reading Artois with intense sharpness. The 
Maresciallo,' a broad, heavily built man, with an enormous 
moustache, uttered a deep “ Buon giomo, Signor Barone/* 
and stood calmly staring. He looked like a magnificent bull, 
with his short, strong brown neck, and low-growing hair that 
seemed to have been freshly crimped. Gaspare sfbod close to 
Artois, as if he felt that they were allies and must keep to¬ 
gether. Salvatore was a few paces off. 

Artois glanced at him now with a carefully-concealed 
curiosity. Instantly the fisherman said,— 

“ Povero signorino! Povero signorino! Mamma mia! 
and only two days ago we were all at the fair together! And 
he Was so generous, Signor Barone/* He moved a little 
nearer, but Artois saw him glance swiftly at Gaspare, like a 
man fearful of violence and ready to repel it. “ He paid for 
everything. We could all keep our soldi in our pockets. And 
he gave Maddalena a beautiful blue dress, and hs g&ve me a 
donkey. Dio mio! We have lost a benefactor. If the poor 
signorino had lived he would have given me a new boat. He 
had promised me a boat. For he would come fishing with me 
nearly every day. He was like a compare—’* 

Salvatore stopped abruptly. His eyes were again on 
Gaspare. 

“ And you say,” began the Pretore, with a certain heavy 
pomposity, “ that you did not see the signore at all yester¬ 
day? ” 

“ No, signore. I suppose he came down after I had started 
for Messina.” * 

“ What did you go to Messina for? ’* 

“ Signore, I went to see my nephew, Guido, who is in the 
hospital. He has—” 

“ Non fa niente! non fa niente! ” interrupted the Can¬ 
celliere. , 

“Non fa niente! What time did you start?” said the 
Pretore. 

The Maresciallo cleared his throat with great elaboration, 
and spat with power twice. 

“ Signor Pretore, I do not know. I did not look at the 
clock. e But it was before sunset, it was well before sunset/* 
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And the signore only came down from the Casa del Prete 
very late,” interposed Artdis, quietly. “ I was there and 
kept him. It was quite ^evening before he started.” 

An expression of surprise went over Salvatore’s face and 
vanished. He had realise^ that for some reason this stranger 
was his ally. , 

“ Had you any reason to suppose the signore was coming 
to fish with you yesterday? ” asked the Pretore of Salvatore. 

“No, signore. I thought as the signora was back the 
poor signore would stay with her at the house.” 

“ Naturally, naturally! ” said tjie Cancelliere. 

“ Naturally! It seems; the signore had several times passed 
across the rocks, from which he appears to have fallen, without 
any difficulty,” remarked the Pretore. 

“ Si, signore,” said Gaspare. 

He looked at Salvatore, seemed to make a great effort, then 
added,— 

“ Buljjever when it was dark, signore. And 1 was alw&yS 
with him. Tie used to take my hand.” 

His chest began to heave. 

“ Coraggio, Gaspare! ” said Artois to him in a low voice. 

His strong intuition enabled him to understand something 
of the conflict that was raging in the boy. He had seen his 
glaqceg at Salvatore, and felt that he was longing to fly at the 
fisherman, that|b e only restrained himself with agony from 
some ferocious violence. 

The Pretore remained silent for a moment. It was 
evident that he was at a loss. He wished to appear acute, 
but the inquiry yielded nothing for the exercise of his 
talents. • 

At last he said,— 

“ Did anyone see you going to Messina? Is there any 
corroboration of your statement that you started before the 
sig nore came down here! ” 

“ Do you think I am not speaking the truth, Signor 
Pretore? ” said Salvatore, proudly. “ Why should I be? 
The poor signore was my benefactor. If I had known he was 
coming I should have been here to receive him. Why, he has 
eaten in my house! He has slept in my house. 1 tell you we 
were as brothers.” * 
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“ Si, si,” said the Cancelliere. 

Gaspare set his teeth, walked away to the edge of the 
plateau, and stood looking out to sea* 

” Then no one saw you? ” persisted the Pretore. 

" Non lo so,” said Salvatore. ” I did not think of such 
things. I wanted to go to Messina, so I sent Maddalena to 
pass the night in the village, and I took the boat. What 
else should I do? ” 

“ Va bene! Va bene! ” said the Cancelliere. 

The Maresciallo cleared his throat again. That, and the 
ceremony which invariably followed, were his only contribu¬ 
tions to this official proceeding. 

The Pretore, receiving no assistance from his colleagues, 
seemed doubtful what more to do. It was evident to Artois 
that he was faintly suspicious, that he was not thoroughly 
satisfied about the cause of this death. 

“ Your daughter seems very upset about all this,” he said 
& Salvatore. 

“ Mamma mia! And how should she not? Why, Signor 
Pretore, we loved the poor signore. We would have thrown 
ourselves into the sea for him. When we saw him coming 
down from the mountain to us it was as if we saw God coming 
down from Heaven.” 

“ Certo! Certo! ” said the Cancelliere. * 4 

” I think everyone who knew the signore Lt all grew to be 
very fond of him,” said Artois, quietly. “ He was greatly 
beloved here by everyone.” 

His manner to the Pretore was very civil, even respectful. 
Evidently it had its effect upon that personage. Everyone 
here seemed to be assured that this death was merely an 
accident, could only have been an accident. He did not 
know what more to do. ( 

" Va bene! ” he said, at last, with some reluctance. “ We 
shall see what the doctors say when the autopsy is concluded. 
Let us hope that nothing will be discovered. I do not wish to 
distress the poor signora. At the same time, I must do my 
duty. That is evident." 

“ It seems to me you have done it with admirable thorough¬ 
ness,” said Artois. 

“ Grazie, Signor Barone, graziel ” 
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" Grazie, grade, Signor §arone! ” added the Cancelliere. 

“ Grazie, Signor Barone! ” said the deep voice of the 
Maresciallo. 

The authorities now slowly prepared to take their depar¬ 
ture. 

* 

“You are coming with*us/Signor Barone?*’ said the 
Pretore. 

Artois was about to say yes, when he saw pass across the 
aperture of the doorway of the cottage the figure of a girl, 
with bent head. It disappeared immediately. 

“ That must be Maddalena! ** Be thought. 

“ Scusi, signore,” he said, “ but I have been seriously ill. 
The ride down here has tired me, and I should be glad Ip rest 
for a few minutes longer, if—” He looked at Salvatore. 

“ I will fetch a chair for the signore! ” said the fisherman, 
quickly. 

He did not know what this stranger wanted, but he felt 
instinctively that it was nothing that would be harmful to 
him. 

The Pretore and his companions, after polite inquiries as 
to the illness of Artftis, took their leave with many salutations. 
Only Gaspare remained on the edge of the plateau staring at 
the sea. As Salvatore went to fetch the chair Artois went 
ove^te the boj* 

“ Gaspare! ’*he said. 

“ Si! ” said the boy. 

“ I want you to go up with the Pretore. Go to the signora. 
Tell her the inquiry is finished. It will relieve her to know.” 

“•You will come with me, signore? ” 

“ No!” 

The boy turned an<J looked him full in the face. 

“ Why do you stay? ” 

For a moment Artois did not speak. He was. considering 
rapidly what to say, how to treat Gaspare. He was now sure 
that there had been a tragedy, with which the people of the 
sirens’ house were, somehow, connected. He was sure that 
Gaspare either knew or suspected what had happened, yet 
meant to conceal his knowledge despite his obvious hatred for 
the fisherman. Was the bqy’s reason for this strange caution, 
this strange secretiveness, akin to his—Artois’s—desire? 
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Was the boy trying to protect padrona or the memory of 
his padrone? Artois wondered. Then he said,— 

“ Gaspare, I shall only stay a fewcninutes. We must have 
no gossip that can get to the padrona’s ears. We understand 
each other, I think, you and I. We want the same thing. 
Men can keep silence, but gifts t'ilk. I wish to see Maddalena 
for a min^Site. , * 

“ Ma—” 

Gaspare stared at him almost fiercely. But something in 
the face of Artois inspired him with confidence. Suddenly 
his reserve disappeared. He put his hand on Artois’s arm. 

Tell Maddalena to be silent and not to go on crying, 
signore,” he said, violently. “ Tell her that if she does not 
stop trying I will come down here in the night and kill her.” 

“ Go, Gaspare! The Pretore is wondering—go! ” 

Gaspare went down over the edge of the land and dis¬ 
appeared towards the sea. 

“ Ecco, signore! ” 

Salvatore reappeared from the cottage "carrying a chair 
which he set down under an olive-tree, the same tree by which 
Maddalena had stood when Maurice first s&w her in the dawn. 

“ Grazie.” 

f 

Artois sat down. He was very tired, but he scarcely knew 
it. The fisherman stood by him, looking at ihim with* assort 
of shifty expectation, and Artois, as he noticeu the hard Arab 
type of the man’s face, the glitter of the small, cunning eyes, 
the nervous alertness of the thin, sensitive hands, understood 
a great deal about Salvatore. He knew Arabs well. He had 
slept under their tents, had seen them in joy and in anger, 
had witnessed scenes displaying fully their innate carelessness 
of human life. This fisherman was almost as much Arab as 
Sicilian. The blend scarcely made for gentleness. If such a 
man were wronged, he would be quick and subtle in revenge. 
Nothing would stay him. But had Maurice wronged him? 
Artois meant to assume knowledge and to act upon his assump¬ 
tion. His instinct advised him that in doing so he would be 
doing the best thing possible for the protection of Hermione. 

“ Can you make much money here? ” he said, sharply yet 
carelessly. 

The fisherman moved as if startled. 
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“ Signore !” 

u They tell me Sicily’s a poor land for the poor. Isn’t 
that so? ” 

Salvatore recovered himself. 

“ Si, signore, si, signo*e, one earns nothing. It is a hard 
life, Per Dio! ” 

He stopped and stared hard at the stranger with his hands 
on his hips. His eyes, his whole expression and attitude said, 
“ What are you up to? ” 

“ America is the country for a sharp-witted man to make 
his fortune in,” said Artois, returning his gaze. 

“ Si, signore. Many go from here. I know many wh® are 
working in America. But one must have money to pay the 
ticket.” 

“ Yes. This terreno belongs to you? ” 

“ Only the bit where the house stands, signore. And it is 
all rocks. It is no use to anyone. And in winter the win^s 
come ov«wt. Why, it would take years of work to turn it 
into anything. ^And I am not a contadino. Once I had a 
wine-shop, but I am a man of the sea.” 

“ But you are*a man with sharp wits. I should think 
you would do well in America. Others do, and why not you? ” 

They looked at each other hard for a full minute. Then 
Salvatore said,|slowly,— 

“Signore, £ will tell you the truth. It is the truth. I 
would swear it with sea-water on my lips. If 1 had the money 
I would go to America. I would take the first ship.” 

“And your daughter, Maddalena? You couldn’t leave 
her behind you? ” 

“ Signore, if I were ever to go to America you may be sure 
1 should take Maddalena with me.” 

“ I think you would,” Artois said, still looking at the man 
full in the eyes. “ I think it would be wiser to take Madda¬ 
lena with you.” 

Salvatore looked away. 

“ If I had the money, signore, I would buy the tickets to¬ 
morrow. Here I can make nothing, and it is a hard life, always 
on the sea. And in America you get good pay. A man can 
earn eight lire a day there, the}' tell me.” 

“ I have not seen your (laughter yet,” Artois said, abruptly. 
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“No, signore, she is not well to-day. And the Signoi 
Pretore frightened her. She will’stay in the house to-day.” 

“ But I should like Ip see her for a,moment.” 

“ Signore, I am very sorry, but—” 

Artois turned round in the chair and looked towards the 
house. The door, which had bepn open, was now shut. 

“ Maddalena is praying, signore. She is praying to the 
Madonna for the soul of the dead signore.” 

For the first time Artois noticed in the bard, bird-like face 
of the fisherman a sign of emotion, almost of softness. 

' We must not disturb «her, signore.” 

£rtois got up, and went a few steps nearer to the cottage. 

“ Can one see the place where the signore’s body was 
found*? ” he asked. 

“ Si, signore, from the other side, among the trees.” 

“ I will come back in a moment,” said Artois. 

He walked away from the fisherman and entered the wood, 
circling the cottage. The fisherman did not comf^rith him. 
Artois’s instinct had told him that the man tfould not care to 
come on such an errand. As Artois passed at the back of the 
cottage he noticed an open window, and paused near it in the 
long grass. From within there came the sound of a woman’s 
voice, murmuring. It was frequently interrupted by sobs. 
After a moment Artois went close to the window, and- said, 
but without showing himself,— + 

“ Maddalena! ” 

The murmuring voice stopped. 

* Maddalena! ” 

There was silence. * 

“ Maddalena! ” Artois said. “ Are you listening? ” 

He heard a faint movement as if the woman within came 
nearer to the casement. 

” If you loved the dead signore, if you care for his memory, 
do not talk of your grief for him to others. Pray for him and 
be silent for him. If you are silent the Holy Mother will hear 
your prayers.” 

As he said the last words Artois made his deep voice sound 
mysterious, mystical. 

Then he went away softly among the thickly-growing 
trees. 
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When he saw Salvatore again, still standing upon the 
plateau, he beckoned to hfln without coming into the open. 

“ Bring the boat round to the iglet,” he said. “ I will 
cross from there.” 

" Si, signore.” 

“And as we cross we*can speak a little more about 
America.”* 

The fisherman stared at him, with a faint smile that 
showed a gleam of sharp, white teeth. 

" Si, signore—a little more about America.” 
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A NIGHJ and a day had passed, and still Artgis had not 
seen Hermione. The autopsy had been finished, and 
had revealed nothing to change the theory of Dr Marini as to 
the determining cause of death. The English sti anger had 
been crossing the dangerous wall of rock, probably in dark¬ 
ness, had fallen, been stunned upon the rocks in the sea 
beneath, and drowned before he recovered consciousness. 

Gaspare said nothing. Salvatore held his peace and began 
his preparations for America. And Maddalena, if she wept, 
wept now in secret; if she prayed, prayed in the lonely house 
of the sirens, near the window which had so often given a star 
to* the eyes that looked down from the terrace of thejCasa del 
Prete. * 

There was gossip in Marechiaro, and the Pretore still pre¬ 
served his air of faint suspicion. But thayt would probably 
soon vanish under the influence of the Cancelliere, with whom 
Artois had had some private conversation. The burial had 
been allowed, and very early in the morning of the day follow¬ 
ing that of Hermione’s arrival at the hotel it t$ok place^from 
the hospital. 

Few people knew the hour, and most were still asleep when 
the coffin was carried down the street, followed only by Her¬ 
mione, and by Gaspare in a black, ready-made suit that had 
been bought in the village of Cattaro. Hermione would not 
allow anyone else to follow her dead, and as Maurice had been 
a Protestant there was no service. This shocked Gaspare, 
and added to his grief, till Hermione explained that her hus¬ 
band had been of a different religion from that of Sicily, a 
religion with different rites. 

“ But we can pray for him, Gaspare,*’ she said. “ He 
loved us, and perhaps he will know what we are doing.” 

The thought seemed to soothe the boy. He kneeled down 
by his padrona under the wall of the Campo Santo by which 
Protestants were buried, and whispered a petition for the 
i 408 
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repose of the soul of his padrone. Into the gap of earth, where 
now the coffin lay, he had thrown roses from his father’s little 
terreno near the village His tears fall fast, and his prayer 
was scarcely more than a broken murmur of “ Povero signor- 
ino—povero signorino—Dio ci mandi buon riposo in Paradiso.” 
Hermione could not pray although she was in the attitude of 
supplicatioif; but when she heard the words of G&spare she 
murmured them too. “ Buon riposo! ” The sweet Sicilian 
good-night—she said it now in the stillness of the lonely dawn. 
And her tears fell fast with those of the boy who had loved 
and served his master. • 

When the funeral was over she walked up the mountain 
with Gaspare to the Casa del Prete, and from there, on the 
following day, she sent a message to Artois, asking hinf if he 
would come to see her. 

“ I don't ask you to forgive me for not seeing yon before,” she 
wrote. “ We understand eac h other and do not need ex¬ 
planations^, I wanted to see nobody. Come at any hour when 
you feel that yo® would like to. Hermione.” 

Artois rode up in the cool of the day towards evening. 

He was met upftm the terrace by Gaspare. 

“ The signora is on the mountain, signore,” he said. “ If 
you go up you will find her, the povera signora. She is all 
alone upon the fountain.” 

“I will go, *Gaspare. I have told Maddalena. I think 
she will be silent.” 

The boy dropped his eyes. His unreserve of the island 
had not endured. It had been a momentary impulse, and 
now the impulse had died away. 

“ Va’bene, signore,” he muttered. 

He had evidently nothing more to say, yet Artois did not 
leave him immediately. 

“ Gaspare, he said, “ the signora will not stay here through 
the great lieat, will she? ” 

“ Nor lo so, signore.” 

“ she ought to go away. It will be better if she goes 
away.” 

“ Si, signore. But perhaps she will not like to leave the 
povero signorino.” 

Tears came into the b’oy's eyes. He tuined away and 
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went to the wall, and looked over into the ravine, and thought 
of many things; of readings undlr the oak-trees, of the taran¬ 
tella, of how he and the padrone had -come up from the fishing 
singing in the sunshine. His heart was full, and he felt dazed. 
He was so accustomed to being always with his padrone that 
he did not know how he was tqp go on without him. He did 
not remember his former fife, before the padrone came. 
Everything seemed to have begun for him on that morning 
when the train with the padrone and the padrona in it ran 
into the station of Cattaro. And now everything seemed to 
have finished. * 

Artois did not say any more to him, but walked slowly up 
the mountain leaning on his stick. Close to the top, by a 
heap'of stones that was something like a cairn, he saw pre¬ 
sently a woman sitting. As he came nearer she turned her 
head and saw him. She did not move. The soft rays of the 
qyening sun fell on her, and showed him that her square and 
rugged face was pale and grave, and he thought, empty- 
looking, as if something had deprived it of Tts former posses¬ 
sion, the ardent vitality, the generous enthusiasm, the look of 
swiftness he had loved. * 

When he came up to her he could only say,— 

“ Hermione, my friend—” 

The loneliness of this mountain summit yas a fit netting 
for her loneliness, and these two solitudes, ©f nature and of 
this woman’s soul, took hold of Artois and made him feel as if 
he were infinitely small, as if he could not matter to either. 
He loved nature, and he loved this woman. And of what use 
were he and his love to them? • 

She stretched up her hand to him, and he bent down and 
took it and held it. 

" You said some day I should ' leave my Garden of 
Paradise, Emile.” 

“ Don’t hurt me with my own words,” he said. 

“ Sit by me.” 

He sat down on the warm ground close to the heap of 
stones. 

“ You said I should leave the garden, but I don’t think 
you meant like this. Did you? ” 

“ Ijo,” he said. 
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“ I think you thought we should be unhappy together. 
Well, we were never that. *We were always very happy. I 
like to think of that. £»come up hereto think of that, of our 
; happiness, and that we were always kind and tender to each 
other. Emile, if we hadnit been, if we had ever had even one 
quarrel, even once said cru%} things to each other, I don't 
think I ccftild bear it now. But we never did* God did 
watch us then, I think. God was with me so long as Maurice 
was with me. But I feel as if God had gone away from me 
with Maurice, as if they had gone together. Do you think 
any other woman has ever felt lik»that? ” 

“ I don’t think I am worthy to know how some wqpien 
feel,” he said, almost falteringly. 

“ I thought perhaps God would have stayed with toe to 
help me, but I feel as if He hadn’t. I feel as if He had only 
been able to love me so long as Maurice was with me.” 

“ That feeling will pass away.” 9 

“ Perhaps when my child comes,” she said, very simply. 

Artois had nflt known about the coming of the child, but 
Hermione did not remember that now. 

“ Your child! ”*he said. 

“ I am glad I came back in time to tell him about the 
child,” she said. “ I think at first he was almost frightened. 
He«wa6 such a ^oy, you see. He was the very spirit of youth, 
wasn’t he? And perhaps that—but at the end he seemed 
happy. He kissed me as if he loved not only me. Do you 
understand, Emile? He seemed to kiss me the last time—for 
us both. Some day I shall tell my baby that.” 

She was silent for a little while. She looked out over the 
great view, now falling into a strange repose. This was the 
land he had loved, the land he had belonged to. 

“ I should like to fiear the pastorale now,” she said, pre¬ 
sently. “ But Sebastiano ”—a new thought seemed to strike 
her. “ I wonder how some women can bear their sorrows,” 
she said. " Don’t you, Emile? ” 

“ What sorrows do you mean? ” he asked. 

“ Such a sorrow as poor Lucrezia has to bear. Maurice 
always loved me. Lucrezia knows that Sebastiano loves 
someone else. I ought to be trying to comfort Lucrezia. I 
did try. 1 did go to pray*with her. But that was before. I 
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can't pray now, because I can’t feel sure of almost anything. 

I sometimes think that this happened without God’s meaning 
it to happen.” u * r • 

"God!” Artois said, moved by an irresistible impulse/ 
*' And the Gods, the old pagan Gods? ” 

” Ah! ” she said, understanding. “ We called him Mer¬ 
cury. YeS; it is as if he had* gone to them, as if they had re¬ 
called their messenger. In the spring, before I went to Africa, 

I often used to think of legends, and put him—my Sicilian—” 

She did not go on. Yet her voice had not faltered. There 
was no contortion of sorrow in her face. There was a sort of 
soft* calmness about her almost akin to the calmness of the 
evening. It was the more remarkable in her because she was 
not usually a tranquil woman. Artois had never known her 
before in deep grief. But he had known her in joy, and then 
she had been rather enthusiastic than serene. Something of 
her eager humanity had left her now. She made upon him a 
strange impression, almost as of someone he had^ever pre¬ 
viously had any intercourse with. And y£t she was being 
wonderfully natural with him, as natural as if she were 
alone. 

“ What are you going to do, my friend? ” he said, after a 
long silence. 

“ Nothing. I have no wish to do anything. I shall just 
wait—for our child.” 

“ But where will you wait? You cannot wait here. The 
heat would weaken you. In your condition it would be 
dangerous.” 

“ He spoke of going. It hurt me for a moment, I re¬ 
member. I had a wish to stay here forever then. It seemed 
to me that this little bit of earth and rock was the happiest 
place in all the world. Yes, I will go, Emile, but I shall come 
back. I shall bring our child here.” 

He did not combat this intention then, for he was too 
thankful t^ have gained her assent to the departure for which 
he longed. The farther future must take care of itself. 

“ I will take you to Italy, to Switzerland, wherever you 
wish to go.” 

“ I have no wish for any other glace. But I will go some¬ 
where gi Italy. Wherever it is cool and silent will do. But 
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I must be far away from people; and when you have taken 
me there, dear Emile, you nfhst leave me there.” 

“ Quite alone? ” 

“ Gaspare will be with me. I shall always keep Gaspare. 
Maurice and he were like £wo brothers in their happiness, 
know they loved each other, a$d I4now Gaspare loves me.” 

Artois only said,— 

“ I trust the boy.” 

The word “ trust ’* seemed to wake Hermione into a 
stronger life. 

“ Ah, Emile,” she said, “ one# you distrusted the south. 
I remember your very words. You said, ' I love the sopth, 
but I distrust what I love, and I see the south in him.’ I want 
to tell you, I want you to know, how perfect he was always to 
me. He loved joy, but his joy was always innocent. There 
was always something of the child in him. He was uncon¬ 
scious of himself. He never understood his own beauty. Up 
never reaped that he was worthy of worship. His thought 
was to reverend? and to worship others! He loved life and 
the sun—oh, how he loved them! 1 don’t think anyone can 
ever have loved life and the sun as he did, ever will love them 
as he did. But he was never selfish. He was just quite 
natural. He was the deathless boy. Emile, have you 
noticed anything about me—since? ” 

“ What, Heimione? ” 

“ Hqw much older I look now. He was like my youth, 
and my youth has gone with him.” 

" Will it not revive—when—? ” 

• No, never. I don’t wish it to. Gaspare gathered roses, 
all the t)est roses from his father’s little bit of land, to throw 
into the grave. And I want my youth to lie there with my 
Sicilian under Gaspare's roses. I feel as if that would be a 
tender companionship. I gave everything to him when he 
was alive, and I don’t want to keep anything back now. I 
would like the sun to be with him under Gaspare’s roses. And 
yet I know he’s elsewhere. I can’t explain. But two days 
ago at dawn I heard a child playing the tarantella, and ic 
seemed to me as if my Sicilian had been taken away by the 
blue, by the blue of Sicily. I shall often come back to the blue. 
I shall often sit here agaitf. For it was here that I heard the 
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beating of the heart of youth. And there's no other music 
like that. Is there, Emile? ” 

“ No,” he said. 

Had the music been wild! He suspected that the har¬ 
mony she worshipped had passed on into the hideous crash of * 
discords. And whose had= b$ 2 n the fault? Who creates 
human nature as it is? In What workshop, of what brain, are 
forged the mad impulses of the wild heart of youth, are mixed 
together subtly the divine aspirations which leap like the 
winged Mercury to the heights, and the powerful appetites 
which lead the body into the dark places of the earth? And 
why is the Giver of the divine the permitter of those tremend¬ 
ous passions, which are not without their glory, but which 
wreck so many human lives? 

Perhaps a reason may be found in the sacredness of pity. 
Evil and agony are the manure, from which spring some of 
file whitest lilies that have ever bloomed beneath that enig¬ 
matic blue which roofs the terror and the triumph of the 
world. And while human beings know hoW to pity, human 
beings will always believe in a merciful God. 

A strange thought to come into such a mind as Artois's! 
Yet it came in the twilight, and with it a sense of tears such 
as he had never felt before. 

With the twilight had come a little wind from Etna. It 
made something near him flutter, something white, a morsel 
of paper among the stones by which he was sitting. He 
looked down and saw writing, and bent to pick the paper up. 

“ Emile may leave at once. But there is no good boat till 
the tenth. We shall take that. ..." 

Hermione’s writing! 

Artois understood at once. Maurice had had Hermione’s 
letter. He had known they were coming from Africa, and he 
had gone to the fair despite that knowledge. He had gone 
with the girl who wept and prayed beside the sea. 

His hand closed over the paper. 

“ What is it, Emile? What have you picked up? ” 

“ Only a little bit of paper.” 

He spoke quietly, tore it into tiny fragments and let them 
go upon the wind. * 
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“ When will you come with me, Hennione? When shall 
we go to Italy? ” 

I am saying ‘ a riv^derci ’ now ”-#-she dropped her voice 
—“ and f buon riposo.” 

The white fragments blew away into the gathering night, 
separated from one another bjt the careful wind. 

• 

Three days later Hermione and Artois left Sicily, and 
Gaspare, leaning out of the window of the train, looked his 
last on the Isle of the Sirens. A fisherman on the beach by 
the inlet, not Salvatore, recognised the boy and waved a 
friendly hand. But Gaspare did not see him. 

There they had fished! There they had bathed! There 
they had drunk the good red wine of Amato and called for 
brindisi! There they had lain on the warm sand of the caves! 
There they had raced together to Madre Carmela and her 
frying-pan! There they had shouted “ 0 sole mio! ” 

There—^ there they had been young together! 

The shining s'ea was blotted out from the boy’s eyes by 
tears. 

V Povero signdftno!" he whispered. “ Povero signor- 
ino! ” 

And then, as his “ Paese ” vanished, he added for the last 
tinffe ifhe words«which he had whispered in the dawn by the 
grave of his padfone,— 

“ Dip ci mandi buon riposo in Paradiso.” 


THE END 
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